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ANXIOUS TO COOPERATE 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia is one of the pioneers in the Life Insurance Trust field. 
Today it has fifty-five general agencies and many district 
agencies throughout the United States, each of which is 
anxious to cooperate with you.in the placing of Life Insurance 
Trust business. ‘If there is no Provident Mutual office in your 
city, write to the Company itself. 


Provident ‘Mutual 
. Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


IN PHILADELPHIA— 


This institution is peculiarly fitted to 
handle ancillary work for trust com- Main: Office: 
eee BROAD + CHESTNUT 
panies in other states, due to the fact + SANSOM 
that it is: Downtown Office: 
517 CHESTNUT ST. 


1 One ot Philadelphia’s: leading trust 
companies, with:the combined experi- 
ence of three merged trust departments. 


) Theworld’s oldest, and Pennsylvania’s 
largest, title company . . . eminently 
familiar with real estate problems. 


3 Actively, interested in . coo sae 
with fiduciaties outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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1852 1866 1929 


Brooklyn’s oldest commercial Banking Institution 


has become a part of the oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn 
through the merger of Mechanics Bank with this Company 
on February 8th, 1929. 


We recognize the increased responsibility and 
welcome the opportunity to be of greater service 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 4. so. RESOURCES 
$30,000,000 “eh; over $150,000,000 


B ROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


20 Offices in Brooklyn and New York 
Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 














TRUST COMPANIES 


‘cetera cemacmammaiis: 
anutfacturers 
rust Company 


NATHAN S. JONAS, President 
HENRY C. VON ELM, Chairman, Executive Committee 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, Chairman, Finance Committee 
JAMES H. CONROY, Executive Vice-President 
A. C. FALCONER, Vice-President 


Condensed Statement of Condition on 
April Ist, 1929 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 
$48,812,298.56 
. 51,231,150.00 
48,164,712.91 
...291,196,195.11 
Bonds and Mortgages 25,322,919.06 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 7,983,565.43 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 10,966,014.98 
Accrued Interest Receivable 2,404,860.85 





$486,081,716.90 
LIABILITIES 

Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 55,366,079.25 
Reserves 11,678,026.42 

Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 15,442,990.60 
Due Federal Reserve Bank 20,000,000.00 


Deposits 356,094,620.63 


$486,081,716.90 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 
residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 


There must be many reasons for such an outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 





NEW YORK’S LATEST AND GREATEST BANK BUILDING PROJECT 


Design for colossal 63-story building planned by the Bank of Man- 

hattan Company, representing investment of $20,000,000 and which 

will be the tallest building in the world. The site will include that 

now occupied by the bank and entire block bounded by Wall, William, 

Pine and Nassau streets, except for space occupied by Sub-Treasury, 
Assay Office and Bank of America 
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HAS FEDERAL RESERVE LOST LEADERSHIP? 


MEASURES NEEDED TO CURB STOCK SPECULATION 


HERE are occasions in the peaceful 
pursuits of a nation when strong 
arm methods are necessary to en- 
force strict dietary rules in order to 

cure—or at least isolate—noxious diseases 
that are apt to infect and enfeeble the whole 
economic structure unless arrested in good 
season. Such treatment becomes imperative 
when business and industry yield every 
evidence of healthful and prosperous de- 
velopment as shown during the first quarter 
of the current year. 

It is natural that business and con- 
structive enterprise should become restive 
in an atmosphere charged with doubt, and 
a growing conviction that the country’s 
banking system is tossing about without 
helmsmanship; that control over the flow of 
money and credit has passed from Federal 
Reserve or responsible banking authority 
into the hands of Stock Exchange operators. 
The challenge to banking morale has never 
been clearer. Despite spectacular call rates, 
occasional breaks in the market, timid 
warnings by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and a more pronounced calling of brokers’ 
loans by banks and trust companies, the 
syphoning of synthetic or “bootleg” credit 
into swollen streams of stock speculation 
appears to be going on as merrily as ever. 

This country of ours is too strong in fiber 
and natural wealth, in the virility and 


honest enterprise of its people, to be in- 
trigued by imaginary fears as to the con- 
sequences of a courageous and unflinching 
attack upon the persistent evils of stock 
speculation. Inflation in commodities and 
in other directions has been avoided. It is 
not fair, therefore, to the great mass of our 
industrious citizenry, to the conscientious 
managements of business, industry and 
banking, to tolerate intimidation by com- 
paratively small coteries of professionals on 
the Exchange, and a_ speculative-crazed 
public bewitched by the siren song of the 
stock ticker. If the fault lies with structural 
defects in our banking and currency system, 
they should be acknowledged and speedily 
corrected. If the means to restore sound 
credit conditions are available and rest with 
either, or between the Federal Reserve 
authorities and the banks which command 
the use of credit, then such power should be 
wielded without delay or false fears as to 
the results. 


Nothing more significant of the chaotic 
situation caused by the reckless absorption 
of funds for stock speculation, has transpired 
than the recent action of Mr. Mitchell, of 
the National City Bank, in averting a money 
panic by making $25,000,000 of the bank’s 
funds available to the call market when rates 
were forced up to 20 per cent. Mr. Mitchell 
was doubtless well aware that this trans- 
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action would expose him to broadsides of 
criticism, and that his motives might be 
misunderstood in view of the Federal Re- 
serve admonitions against the use of bank 
credit for speculative loans. Immediately 
following events demonstrated only too 
plainly that a serious crisis, with probable 
adverse effects on business generally, was 
narrowly prevented through the timely re- 
lease of call money by the National City 
and other large banks and trust companies. 
The incident served, moreover, to bring 
into somewhat startling relief the disordered 
conditions, the confusion of minds and 
tongues, as well as the seemingly utter 
absence of any genuine command over 
speculative credit and money rates. 


°, o, o, 
wf Of Of 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 
BRE ditions is not of normal credit con- 


ditions is not so easy as it may seem, 
especially to such political luminaries 
as Glass, Owen, McFadden, King, Brookhart 
and other self-appointed saviors, whose actu- 
al contacts and experiences with monetary 


matters have been largely confined to com- 
mittee rooms at Washington. It would be 
but a waste of space to recite their various re- 
cipes. Mostly they fail to recognize that at 
no time in the financial history of thiscountry 
have monetary and credit problems become 
so involved and difficult of solution as at 
present. Real and fundamental issues, with 
a multitude of domestic and international 
relationships, are only clouded by recrimina- 
tions and evasions as to either causes or 
remedies. 

Learned economists as well as Congres- 
sional wizards are at loggerheads, and like 
too many doctors. ‘‘spoil the broth.” Even 
bankers are at variance and have come to 
dispute with each other. Members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, at the recent 
joint conferences at Washington, were 
divided in council as to where, when and 
how to apply the screws. Foolish ideas 
abound as to “new era’’ which demand still 
greater release of credit and exercise of 
financial legerdemain, presuming to set 
aside age-old law of values. All these and 
many more symptoms of “something wrong 
in Denmark” but serve to obscure realities 
and render more painful the eventual day 
of reckoning. 


COMPANIES 


CAUSES OF OVERCAPITALIZA- 
TION AND CREDIT INFLATION 


O arrive at any fair understanding of 
the possible dangers which menace 
the orderly progress of American 

business, it is essential to envisage radical 
changes in concepts of credit and invest- 
ment, in the composition as well as the em- 
ployment of banking resources, and more 
especially in methods of business and cor- 
poration financing: These will explain in 
large measure why the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem completely fails to function in accord- 
ance with its original intent, and why 
Federal Reserve influence over credit and 
open money rates has become practically 
nil, at least so far as stock speculation, is 
concerned. 

Nothing is more palpably clear than that 
the violent economic upheavals incident to 
the war and the maladjustments of the post- 
war period, particularly the abnormal flow 
of gold to this country, have created situa- 
tions which were neither anticipated or 
guarded against when the Federal Reserve 
System was discussed and devised. It is 
equally obvious that the prime purpose for 
which the Federal Reserve Banks were 
established, namely, to prevent concentra- 
tion of funds in Wall Street speculation, and 
the inverted pyramiding of credit on scat- 
tered bank reserves, have failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Conceding certain administrative ad- 
vantages of Federal Reserve procedure, the 
fact remains that funds needed for le- 
gitimate business have been attracted in 
greater volume into the Wall Street mael- 
strom than ever before, and that never has 
such a huge and expanded volume of bank 
credit rested upon so slender a basis of actual 
bank reserves. It is true that the potential 
and mobilized reserves held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks are ample to prevent any 
such panics as we had in 1907. But unless 
the way is found to halt the progressive in- 
flation of stock values, the forcing up of call 
rates, and the surreptitious uses of credit, 
it is quite conceivable that the country may 
be confronted with money panics such as 
was only recently avoided by the prompt 
action of leading New York banks and trust 
companies, although in seeming defiance 
of Federal Reserve policies. 
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DRIFTING FROM FAMILIAR 
MOORINGS 


URING the past decade and since the 
war, this country has drifted far from 
familiar financial banking and eco- 

nomic moorings. Due to disorganization of 
European currency systems and internation- 
al exchanges, an immense hoard of gold grav- 
itated to these shores. Instead of being im- 
pounded as a trust against the day of Euro- 
pean restorations, such excess gold was 
promptly transmuted into bank credit, loans, 
and to making possible a tremendous volume 
of capital expansion in this country. The 
process was pleasantly expedited by lowered 
reserve requirements against bank deposits, 
together with a constant shifting of demand 
loans to the time classification in order to 
secure. the benefits of lowest reserves. It 
is well to remember in connection with an 
expansion in the banking resources of the 
country from 25 billions in 1914 to over 
70 billions, that while such increase partly 
reflects gain in tangible wealth, it is mainly 
due to the fact that a bank creates deposits 
by making loans. 

Inflated stock prices, overcapitalization 


and diversion of credit are traceable directly 
to the manufacture of credit in this country 
far beyond the capacity of normal business, 
industry or commerce to absorb. Bankers, 
being only human, were obliged to keep 
their surplus funds and credit resources 


profitably employed. The only available 
outlets were in making loans on collateral 
security, on call and in absorption of invest- 
ments. Further incentive came from the 
prolonged “cheap money” and open market 
policies pursued by the Federal Reserve 
Board, both with an eye to discouraging 
further imports of gold and to aid Europe 
to resume currency and economic efficiency 
as an indirect means of supporting foreign 
trade. The net result, however, has been 
to stimulate overcapitalization, by enabling 
corporations to finance themselves with new 
stock issues instead of going to banks for 
commercial loans. They have accomplished 
this in such generous measure as not only to 
reduce their fixed obligations, limit their ob- 
ligations to banks and enlarge capital struc- 
tures, but leaving ample margin for profit- 
able operations in the call loan market. It is 
the “leakage” of loans by corporations and 
“others” in the call market which has 
caused most of the trouble of late. 


EPOCHAL CHANGES IN BANK- 
ING AND FINANCE 


TRIKING facts and figures, suchas the 
following, deserve earnest considera- 
tion at this time. They help to dis- 
close sources and extent of the absorption 
of an undue proportion of the country’s 
credit supplies in speculation, as well as 
suggesting the correctives to be applied. 
Taking the combined statements of national 
banks alone, as an index to the general 
banking situation, it will be seen that since 
1921 there has been an expansion of total 
loans on stocks and bonds, plus investments 
in securities, equal to 82 per cent. During 
the same period there has been a decrease of 
3 per cent in commercial loans. Since 1921 
there has been tremendous increase in stock 
market prices amounting to 452 per cent, 
as measured by averages of 50 active rail 
and industrial stocks listed on the New York 
Exchange. Volume of daily share transac- 
tions represent increase of 436 per cent. 
New listings of securities on the New York 
Exchange increased since 1926 from $37,- 
024,000,000 to more than $60,000,000,000. 
While this speculative movement has 
been going on, and with more than one-half 
of the volume of credit held by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System repre- 
sented by loans and investments of $35,- 
700,000,000, the percentage of commercial 
loans or paper eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal Reserve Banks declined since 1923 
to the close of last year, from 30.2 per cent 
to 21.6 per cent. It is this marked trans- 
formation from commercial to investment 
or security banking, which reflects new and 
unaccustomed problems in dealing with 
banking and credit policies. At the begin- 
ning of 1920 the Federal Reserve authorities 
reported a total of commercial paper out- 
standing in the entire country of $1,- 
300,000,000. At the close of 1928, this total 
had shrunk to $425,000,000. Ten years ago 
there were still a large number of commercial 
paper houses. Today there are practically 
none. 

Do these developments indicate either a 
wise or permanent change in American 
banking and financing ? Certain it is that 
so long as the supply of eligible loans or 
paper for rediscount diminishes, the influ- 
ence of Federal Reserve rates or policy 
become even more enfeebled. Business and 
industry have become largely independent 
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of the banks. The retailer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer no longer rely upon banks for 
their financing, but conduct business largely 
on a cash basis, while the consumer is taken 
care of through finance companies and in- 
stallment paper which is outstanding at an 
estimated sum of three and a half billions. 


°, 2, 2%, 
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DANGERS IN NEW FINANCING 


HERE is a belief that new methods of 
corporation financing and the pro- 

gressive substitution of stocks for 
bond obligations will become a fixture. The 
changes are closely related to the fact that 
stocks of corporations are no longer held 
by a few rich, but by many people. Corpo- 
rations are encouraged to acquire capital 
through sale of shares because of the lower 
rate than bond financing. Even building 


construction companies have of late chang- 
ed their methods and obtain funds through 
stock issues. 

The splitting up of capital shares, not only 
by corporations, but also by banks and 
trust companies, the growth of holding 
companies, investment trusts and of gigantic 


mergers, all are symptomatic of altered con- 
cepts of finance and banking. Already 
arguments appear that certain types of 
collateral loans, installment and finance 
paper be admitted to eligibility for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks. For- 
tunately the sound judgment of banking is 
vigorously opposed to opening the sluice 
gates to a greater era of dangerous inflation. 

The problem for banks remains a serious 
one for several important reasons, including 
among others, the absorption of corporation 
and savings accounts for employment in the 
stock market, and because of the increase 
in ineligible collateral loans which come 
back to them through the process of cor- 
porations obtaining funds by issuing se- 
curities to the public. Interesting in that 
connection is that new stock financing dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year, 
amounting to $1,497,825,000 represents a 
very substantial increase over the same peri- 
od last year while new bond financing of 
$1,438,834,000 shows a decrease of 30 per 
cent. Although bonds now offer a better 
yield than many of the best stocks, a recent 
checkup among New York investment 
houses shows between 500 to 600 millions of 
unsold bonds on dealers’ shelves. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR 
STOCK MARKET AND CREDIT 
STABILIZATION 


OUNTLESS “remedies” are offered 
@ for stabilizing the stock market and 
the credit structure, originating 
mostly from political and non-banking wise- 
acres. There are demands for ‘Senatorial 
investigations” and vain attempts will 
doubtless be made at the special session of 
Congress to secure consideration of bills 
which aim at more or less radical changes 
in the powers and functions of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. One faction urges imme- 
diate increase in discount rate; another in- 
sists that the only relief is by way of lower 
rates or for the Federal Reserve Board to 
“keep hands off.” One suggestion, which 
may carry weight, is for the Reserve Banks 
to secure power to impose a rate of 1 per 
cent higher than the call renewal rate upon 
rediscounts for member banks that lend on 
the Exchange at the time the accommoda- 
tion is secured. Others advocate that the 
Stock Exchange itself by resolution, forbid 
a call rate to be fixed in excess of 5 per cent 
and institute the London plan of bi-weekly 
settlements. Paul Warburg urges develop- 
ment of a country-wide bill and acceptance 
market as a release from call money market 
evils. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve Board, 
after conferences with Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, confines itself to 
renewing its warning of last February that 
unless orderly readjustment in the credit 
situation is not brought about by voluntary 
cooperation, the Federal Reserve System 
“may adopt other methods of influencing 
the situation.” The general presumption 
is that “other methods” refers to an in- 
crease in the discount rate, the effect of 
which seems to many dubious, in view of 
the substantially higher rates prevailing in 
open money market and time rates. 

There is, however, evidence of more vigor- 
ous ‘“‘voluntary cooperation,” particularly 
on the part of leading banks and trust com- 
panies of New York and other large cities. 
Some progress is indicated by decline in 
brokers’ loans of member banks and liquida- 
tion of speculative accounts as well as larger 
marginal requirements. Perhaps the most 
promising development, if the tendency con- 
tinues, is a successive decrease in Wall Street 
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brokers’ loans amounting to $366,000,000 for 
the three weeks period ending April 10, and 
bringing aggregate down to $5,420,000,000 
as compared with the peak of $5,793 ,000,000 
on March 20th. Of interest is the recent 
action of the New York Clearing House in 
subjecting out-of-town banks which make 
loans on call to a charge of one-half of one 
per cent, in addition to restrictions already 
enforced against handling loans for corpora- 
tions or “others” unless the amount be 
$100,000 or multiples thereof. 

Probably the most practical advice is 
that given by Chairman Mitchell of the 
National City Bank, and that is that pur- 
chasers buy less stock and put up more of 
their own funds. To quote Mr. Mitchell: 
‘Say an investor buys $100,000 worth of 
stock and actually invests $25,000 in cash, 
carrying the remaining $75,000 in credit. 
He keeps this stock for a year and it kecomes 
worth $200,000 and passes on to another 
owner. The second owner puts $50,000 in 
cash into the purchase and carries the re- 
maining $150,000 in credit. By this advance 
in the price in the stock, the strain on the 
credit structure has been more than doubled. 
This condition has been prevalent to varying 
degrees throughout the market. 

“The solution to the problem is for the 
individual investor to raise the proportion of 
his own capital invested. In the illustration 
given above, the second owner should have 
invested $100,000 in capital, thereby re- 
lieving the growing strain on the credit 
structure. This would result in smaller 
blocks of stock being purchased, but it 
would make the market stable, and keep the 
money rate lower and more firm.”’ 

Another suggestion made by Mr. Mitchell, 
in order to break the credit impasse, is im- 
mediate removal by Congress of the income 
tax on capital gains on the sale of securities, 
and at the same time eliminating the tax 
credit resulting from capital losses. Says 
Mr. Mitchell: “In this tax lies one of tke 
prime causes of the present difficulties. It 
has created artificiality in the security mar- 
kets, in the credit structure and in interest 
rates. Under these tax laws, and particu- 
larly with the surtax operating as it does in 
the higher brackets, investors and specula- 
tors who have large profits in securities have 
been and are unwilling to liquidate and take 
profits, but go on holding these securities, 
leaning on the banks in order to do so.” 
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TAX EXEMPTION OF TRUSTEED 
LIFE INSURANCE 


HE legislature of Pennsylvania has 
passed an amendment, signed by the 

Governor on March 28, which defi- 
nitely exempts from transfer or inheritance 
taxes in that commonwealth, the proceeds 
of life insurance under revocable life insur- 
ance trust agreements and made payable to 
designated beneficiaries or trustee. This 
legislative action comes as a prompt re- 
sponse to the threat raised by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey in the case of Fagan vs. Bugbee, which 
for the first time declared that a general 
transfer tax statute which does not specif- 
ically tax insurance policy proceeds, may 
be extended to cover insurance proceeds 
placed in trust. 

The alacrity with which the Pennsylvania 
Legislature responded to the wisdom of an 
amendment exempting the beneficial uses of 
life insurance trusts from transfer tax em- 
bargo, indicates that the same result may 
be obtained in other states where the New 
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Former Vice-President of the United States, who again re- 

linquishes his active duties as Chairman of the Board of 

the Central Trust Company of Illinois, this time to accept 
appointment as Ambassador to Great Britain 
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Jersey ruling may obtain and be enforced by 
taxing authorities. The Pennsylvania 
amendment may well become the nucleus of 
a nationwide movement which will not only 
provide state, but also exemption under 
Federal Revenue Acts, where the ruling of 
United States Supreme Court handed down 
January 2, in the case of the Chase National 
Bank vs. United States, upheld the taxation 
of life insurance proceeds made payable to 
named beneficiaries other than the estate 
and where right to change beneficiary is 
reserved by the insured. 

The amendment passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, and which has become 
effective in that state, reads as follows: 


“The proceeds of policies of life insur- 
ance payable otherwise than to the estate 
of the insured, and whether paid directly 
by the insurer to beneficiaries designated 
in the policies, or to a trustee designated 
therein, and held, managed and distrib- 
uted by such trustee under such plan, 
to or for the benefit of such persons or 
classes of persons and in such estates as 
may have been prescribed by the insured 
under agreement with such trustee, shall 
not be included in imposing any tax 
under this section.” 

In all states where the phraseology of the 
transfer tax law is similar in language or 
effect to that in New Jersey, the wisdom of 
enacting an amendment such as adopted in 
Pennsylvania must be obvious to all trust 
companies and banks which have _ been 
active in advocating and creating life in- 
surance trusts, and as a means of removing 
all doubt as to transfer tax liability of pro- 
ceeds of which over $1,000,000,000 are now 
subject to fiduciary coverage. 

The legislature of Indiana has also passed 
a law exempting from taxation life insurance 
proceeds paid on the death of the insured 
either directly to the beneficiary or into 
a trust fund. Under the old law, the 
hon-taxable status of life insurance trusts 
was in doubt, particularly in view of 
recent court decisions in New Jersey and 
other states. Likewise the new law makes 
it clear that property left in trust for any 
charitable, educational or religious pur- 
pose is not subject to tax. Under the old 
law there was litigation concerning such 
property and there were cases in which, on 
such ground, property was to be taxable. 
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REFORM OF ESTATES AND 
PROPERTY CODES IN 
NEW YORK 


EW YORK State has not only re- 
trieved its position but has broken 

new ground by recent enactment of 
a revised code which fundamentally changes 
and modernizes the laws of property tenure, 
intestate succession and administration of 
estates. The Jenks-Fearon bill, recently 
signed by Governor Roosevelt, and to be- 
come effective September 1, 1930, deserves 
the characterization by Surrogate Foley as 
“the greatest reform in the law of property 
in this state within the past 100 years.”’ 
This is unquestionably true, since much of 
the law of property, intestacy and governing 
decedent estates bears the mark of feudal 
times and retains inequitable and obsolete 
provisions of common law which have long 
since been abandoned by England, from 
which they were originally drafted. 

In view of the importance of these statu- 
tory changes in New York and as marking 
new principles of equitable distribution, 
succession rights and decedent estate ad- 


ministration, there appears a comprehensive 
outline of the changes in an article in this 
issue of Trust ComPANIES by Surrogate 
Foley, who was chairman of the state com- 
mission which drafted the provisions of the 


Jenks-Fearon bill. These epochal changes 
are not only of prime concern to citizens of 
New York, but likewise to those other 
states where feudalistic statutes also survive 
as regards property distribution, decedent 
estates and probate practice. 

Fiduciaries of New York and other cities 
will have much to interest them in the re- 
vised New York code. Among the pro- 
visions are the removal of distinctions, as 
far as possible, between real estate and per- 
sonal property in their treatment as assets 
of an estate. In place of two separate sys- 
tems of descent and distribution, there is 
substituted a uniform rule of succession and 
one class of distributees. Realty is given 
the degree of liquidity and ease of disposi- 
tion now applying to personal property by 
removal of the restraints on the conveyance 
of real estate. 

The new law has also been designated as 
giving a new charter of property rights for 
women in keeping with modern trends. 
There is substantial increase of dower right 
of the widow, elimination of existing in- 
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choate right of dower and abolition of the 
husband’s right of curtesy in his wife’s real 
estate. Of prime importance to fiduciaries 
likewise, is the grant of a statutory power of 
sale over real estate to an executor and 
trustee, as well as power to mortgage and 
lease, but subject in all instances to approval 
of the surrogate. There is additional grant 
of power to administrator of the manage- 
ment of realty and simplification of pro- 
cedure for sale of real estate by executor, 
administrator or trustee. Protection of 
widow or surviving husband against dis- 
inheritance or unjust discrimination by 
testator is guarded against by grant of the 
right of election to take a specific part of 
the estate against the will. Various other 
commendable provisions are embodied, 
which will bring New York in line with 
progressive states and ahead of most of 
them in dealing with property distribution 
and decedent estate statutes. 
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LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 
AFFECTING NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANIES 


N addition to the new decedent es- 
| tates and property code passed at 


the last session of the New York 
Legislature, there were a number of other 
important amendments affecting the busi- 
ness of trust companies and banks which 
have received the approval of Governor 
Roosevelt. Among the more important 
were provisions relating to loans to corpora- 
tions, adoption of the uniform bank collec- 
tion code similar to that advocated by the 
American Bankers Association legislative 
committee; broadening eligibility of rail- 
road bonds to investment of trust funds 
and savings, and increasing number of 
directors on boards of trust companies. 
The Banking Department caused to be 
introduced a bill to amend sections 108 and 
190 of the Banking Law relative to restric- 
tions on loans by banks and trust com- 
panies. The construction of the language of 
those sections has heretofore caused a great 
deal of difficulty in determining the maxi- 
mum permitted liability of any customer, 
because the language required that in so 
determining the maximum, there shall be 
included all liabilities of individual mem- 
bers of the partnership or an association 
and of any corporation, and there shall be 
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included all loans made for the benefit of 
the partnership or association or for the 
benefit of the corporation. The difficulty 
with the language was particularly ap- 
parent with respect to subsidiaries of cor- 
porations or affiliated corporations. The 
change proposed by the Banking Depart- 
ment was that there be included the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“A loan shall be deemed to be made for the 
benefit of the corporation to the extent that the 
proceeds of such loan are transferred to the 
cor poration.” 

Such amendment was made to paragraph 
(d) of subdivision 1 of Section 108 of the 
Banking Law referring to state banks, and 
to paragraph (d) of subdivision 1 of Section 
190 as to trust companies. The legislature 
passed the bill and the governor approved 
it on April 2, 1929, as Chapter 337 of the 
laws of 1929. 

The governor also signed the bill known 
as Chapter 589 of the Laws of 1929 amend- 
ing the law by adding a new article to the 
Banking Law, to wit, Article 19-a. The 
article is intended to conform the Banking 
Law with respect to collections, and the 
liabilities of the bank in making collections 
to the system existing under the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Chapter 588 of the laws of 1929 makes 
legal banking transactions had between 
noon and midnight on Saturdays, the act 
being permissive only when applied to such 
banks as choose to keep open after 12 o’clock 
Saturday noon. 

The governor signed the bill known as 
Chapter 320 of the laws of 1929, which 
prohibits the election of a director or trustee 
of a bank, trust company, national banking 
association or mortgage or title company 
as trustee of a savings bank, if there be a 
majority of the trustees so becoming direc- 
tors or trustees of such other institution. 

Chapter 322 of the laws of 1929 extends 
the scope of trust investments, making 
eligible railroad bonds, provided the rail- 
road has earned a minimum of one and one- 
half times its fixed charges, and has paid 
dividends five out of six years next preced- 
ing the investment by the savings bank. 
Such bonds may become legal also, even 
though dividends be not paid, provided the 
ratio of earnings has been one and one- 
half times its fixed charges at least nine out 
of the preceding ten years. It is estimated 
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that this revision of the railroad sub- 
division will add approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 in securities to the legal list and dis- 
qualify about $130,000,000 now legal. 
Section 208 of the Banking Law was 
amended so as to permit trust companies 
to increase number of directors based on 
capital. bs 
RESERVE SYSTEM DEPARTS 
FROM CENTRAL BANKING 


PRINCIPLES 
HE fallacy of the Federal Reserve 
ge System in enabling member banks to 
reloan borrowed reserve funds at a 
profit and as contrary to accepted principles 
of established central banking, is com- 
mented upon by Vice-President Ayres of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, as follows: 

“Our Federal Reserve System is a central 
banking system. Central banks are banks 
for bankers. One chief function of the cen- 
tral bank is to furnish a reserve to which 
any solvent member bank can go to borrow 
temporary additional credit with which to 
meet the seasonal needs or other brief and 
exceptional requirements of legitimate busi- 
ness. A fundamental principle of central 
banking is that member banks should not be 
enabled to borrow at low rates from the 
central bank, and to relend these funds at 
high rates to commercial customers, for if 
some member banks persistently do this, 
competition will force others to use the same 
advantages. When this becomes general, 
the central bank has departed from its true 
function of affording a credit reserve to be 
used only for temporary and exceptional 
needs, and has become an instrumentality 
of credit inflation. 

“At the present time all borrowing mem- 
ber banks in this country are relending the 
borrowed funds at higher rates. The loans 
of member banks on securities have in- 
creased in the past year seven times as 
much as have their loans of all other sorts 
combined. Our reserve system is trying the 
experiment of enabling member banks to 
reloan borrowed reserve funds at a profit 
during a period of prolonged and increasing 
inflation. Many other central banking sys- 
tems have tried this experiment, and it is 
doubtful if a record can be found of its ever 
having been done without resulting in ulti- 
mate disaster. These are in brief the argu- 
ments for an advance in the rediscount rate.”’ 
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VALUE OF CORPORATE FIDU- 
CIARY ASSOCIATIONS 


ECENT organization of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Phila- 
delphia serves to direct attention to 

rapid growth and the unquestioned useful- 
ness of such cooperative activities along 
local lines among trust companies and banks 
engaged in trust business. Philadelphia is 
practically the last among the larger cities 
of the country to adopt this idea. The 
delay in following the example of corporate 
fiduciaries in other cities was prebably due 
to the fact that many of the trust companies 
in Philadelphia, especially those organized 
in more recent years, have neither seriously 
attempted nor endeavored to provide ade- 
quate equipment for rendering trust service. 
Also, about 80 per cent of the total volume 
of both individual and corporate trust busi- 
ness is concentrated, and under the ad- 
ministration of not more than half a dozen 
of the senior and larger trust companies. 
The great advantage of organizing local 
fiduciary associations is that the experience 
and conservatism of the older trust com- 
panies serves both asa check as well as an 
aid to smaller and more recently organized 
institutions assuming trust responsibilities. 
There was a time, not so long ago, when 
many of the senior trust companies main- 
tained a detached attitude toward new trust 
companies and there might also have existed 
a hesitancy on the ground that their hard- 
won experience and results were too valu- 
able to hand on to the novitiates. This 
feeling has practically disappeared and 
actual cooperation has shown that the 
general standards and reputation of cor- 
porate fiduciary administration can be inost 
surely preserved and advanced by closer 
contacts and mutual cooperation with all 
banks and trust companies in the local trust 
field. This has been most signally demon- 
strated in connection with the encouraging 
and frank ‘‘big brother” attitude of mature 
trust companies toward national banks, 
whose entry into the trust field was at first 
viewed as unwarranted encroachment. 
Among the matters to which these local 
fiduciary associations have addressed them- 
selves with splendid results are those relat- 
ing to securing more genuine adherence to 
suggested standardization of fees for trust 
service, the discouragement of ‘‘shopping” 








or underbidding for trust appointments, 
and the elimination of free or gratuitous 
services unloaded upon trust departments. 
Important results have also been obtained 
through these associations in fostering har- 
monious and enlightened relations with 
members of the local legal fraternity and 
discountenancing “legal practice” such as 
will writing or the drafting of trust instru- 
ments which require expert legal talent. 
Likewise in connection with the promotion 
of approved legislation affecting fiduciary 
management and resistance to ill-advised 
legislative bills, these associations have 
proven very influential. The trust com- 
panies of Philadelphia are to be congratu- 
lated in aligning themselves with a move- 
ment of such importance and value to cor- 
porate fiduciary administration. 
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REVOCATION OF TRUST 


N attempted revocation of a trust 
A was held ineffectual where contin- 

gent beneficiaries had not consented 
to such revocation, in a recent decision 
rendered by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in Whiltemore vs. Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. Plaintiffs recov- 
ered judgment on a submitted controversy 
revoking a deed of trust. The defendant 
trustee appealed, insisting that there were 
vested interests which had not consented 
to the revocation. 

Under Sec. 23 of the Personal Property 
Law, a trust in personal property may be 
revoked on the written consent of all per- 
sons beneficiarily interested. The particu- 
lar trust had been created by A, B and C 
and directed the trustee to pay the in- 
come to X for life and then to Y for life, 
and upon the death of the two life bene- 
ficiaries the trustee was directed to pay the 
principal of the estate to the settlors, if 
living; but if any settlor be deceased to pay 
it as directed in the settlor’s last will and 
testament, or if the settlor left no will to 
pay it to the persons who would take under 
the statute of distributions. All of the 
settlors were still living and two of them 
had spouses and minor children. The chil- 
dren had not consented to the revocation 
and the trustee claimed that under a proper 
construction of the trust deed the children 
had a beneficial interest in the trust and 
the attempted revocation was ineffectual. 
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The court decided that the attempted 
revocation was ineffectual. The settlors 
made a full and formal distribution of the 
principal of the trust estate in case of their 
death before the life beneficiary. The words 
used indicated an intention to give the 
vested remainder to the spouses and chil- 
dren subject to change by the settlor’s will. 
The instrument created more than a trust 
for the life beneficiary; it disposed of the 
property at the termination of the life in- 
terests in case of death of the settlors or 
any one of them. 
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FIRST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON COMMERCIAL BANKING 
feeHE regional conference plan which 
iu has been in successful operation for 
some years in discussing trust depart- 
ment and savings problems, has now been 
extended to commercial banking. The first 
conference of this kind held recently in 
Chicago and embracing all of the states in 
the Mississippi Valley tier of states, yielded 
results which leave no doubt of the wisdom 
of this move on the part of the American 
Bankers Association. It justifies the fre- 
quently voiced conclusion that the annual 
conventions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation no longer provide the atmosphere or 
the right kind of contacts to discuss prob- 
lems of banking which are peculiar to the 

various sections of the country. 

Commercial banking has some pretty 
stiff problems in view of revolutionary 
changes and new trends in matters of 
management, policy and coordination as 
well as the employments of credits. Al- 
though volume of deposits and business has 
grown tremendously the ratio of commer- 
cial banking profits has not kept pace and 
there are countless ruinous leaks which 
have contributed to the hardships of com- 
mercial banking, particularly in smaller 
cities and rural communities. The growth 
of branch, chain and holding company 
banking operations present aspects which 
compel smaller banks to adopt more ad- 
vanced and scientific methods if they are to 
preserve their independence or match qual- 
ity of service with the big institutions which 
are constantly extending their spheres of 
influence not only beyond local lines, but 
also regardless of state boundaries. 
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TAX ON BEQUEST OF INDEFI- 
NITE AMOUNT 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of [thaca Trust 
Company vs. United States, has handed 

down an interesting decision on the taxabil- 
ity of a bequest which is uncertain as to 
amount, and also determined that in com- 
puting the value of uncertain interests, the 
mathematical value at the time of death 
must be taken, even though the facts may 
later upset such statistical probabilities. 

In this case, one Edwin C. Stewart gave 
the residue of his estate to his wife for life 
with authority to use from the principal 
any sum “that may be necessary to suitably 
maintain her in as much comfort as she 
now enjoys.”” After the death of the wile, 
there were bequests in trust for admitted 
charities. The question involved was 
whether the provision for the wife made the 
gifts to charities so uncertain that the de- 
duction of the amount of those gifts in de- 
termining the Federal Estate Tax could 
not be allowed. 

There was evidence that the income of the 


estate was ample for the widow’s require- 
ments. In making expenditures from prin- 
cipal, the court held that there was no dis- 
cretion left to the widow, and her require- 
ments were capable of being stated in defi- 
nite terms of money which happened to be 


safely within the income of the trust. 
Accordingly, it held that there was no un- 
certainty appreciably greater than the 
general uncertainty that attends human 
affairs, and that the amounts to be received 
by the charities could be determined and 
must be allowed as a deduction. 

The court also considered the question 
which arose by reason of the fact that the 
widow died within six months after her 
husband and many months before the date 
when the Estate Tax return in her hus- 
band’s estate had to be filed. The executor 
argued that since the widow had died so 
shortly, the value of her share had actually 
diminished considerably and this diminu- 
tion in value should be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the value of the be- 
quests to charities. 

In holding that the length of postpone- 
ment must be determined by the mortality 
tables showing the probabilities as they 
stood on the day when the testator died, 
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and not by the event as it turned out, the 
court pointed out that the settlement of the 
estate is as of the date of the testator’s 
death. The tax is on the act of the testator, 
and not on the receipt by the legatees. 
Therefore, the value of the thing to be 
taxed must be estimated as of the time when 
the act is done. The value of property at a 
given time depends largely on more or less 
certain prophecies of the future, and the 
value is no less real at that time if later the 
prophecy turns out false than when it comes 
out true. 
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SALE OF SECURITIES 


HE United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the second circuit of 

New York, in the case of Brewster vs. 
Gage, recently decided that in determining 
gain or loss from the sale of securities, the 
date of acquisition by a legatee is the date 
of death of the decedent. The plaintiff 
brought this action to recover income taxes 
alleged to have been erroneously and ille- 
gally collected as additional taxes for the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1922. Plaintiff had 
filed a return for these years and reported 
profits realized on the sale of securities 
which he received as a residuary legatee 
under his father’s will. 

Under Section 202 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, in ascertaining profit or loss on a 
sale, “in the case of such property acquired 
by bequest, devise or inheritance, the basis 
shall be the fair market price or value of such 
property at the time of such acquisition.” 
The question was whether plaintiff acquired 
the securities which he sold at the date of 
his.father’s death or the date of the order of 
distribution. Plaintiff claimed that the 
date of acquisition was the date of distribu- 
tion, but the collector ruled differently, 
and the tax was accordingly higher : 

The Court held that plaintiff could not 
recover. A legatee under a will, subject to 
the use of the property for the purpose of 
administration, acquires that to which he 
is entitled at the instant of testator’s death. 
The property is subject to the debts of the 
testator and the residuary legatee’s rights 
must stand proportionately the burden of 
those obligations, but the legatee obtains a 
right and an equitable title at the date of 
death, and when the decree of distribution 
is made, it relates back to this original right. 











PROBLEMS OF CREDIT EXPANSION AND 
THEIR SOLUTION 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY BUT ONE OF NUMEROUS FACTORS 


ROY A. YOUNG 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Governor Young makes it clear that credit conditions today are 
neither primarily caused or subject to control by Federal Reserve policies. 


HHe discusses 


ihe shortcomings of the various remedies which have been urged to husband credit for 
trade and industry and that the most effective steps are those which may be induced by 
‘ooperation between banking and business rather than resort to high money rates which 


do not deter optimistic speculators.) 


HE present credit situation offers prob- 

lems which are not alone for the Fed- 

eral Reserve System and the banks, 
but such as must enlist the cooperation of 
business men, the banker, the speculator and 
all of us. So many factors have an influ- 
ence on banking that it isa mistake to arrive 
at the conclusion that the Federal 
System alone, through its policies, makes 
credit situations. Conditions, to a large ex- 
tent. bring about Federal policies, 
rather than that Federal 
bring about conditions. 

There is no occasion to become unduly ex- 
cited, must recognize the fact 
that the changed methods of financing busi- 
ness have developed very rapidly. Financing 
business through shares or bonds can be on 
a sound hasis and when it 
titled to credit. but it 
the credit or 
the total. 

It seems to me that it would be the part 
of prudence for all who are lenders to see 
first that 
and let the 
Credit is not a 
a human 
lem 
ment 


Reserve 


Reserve 


Reserve policies 


because we 


is sound, is en- 
is not entitled to all 
an unreasonable proportion of 


business gets credit at reasonable 
others get what is left. 
mechanical contraption but 
institution. In solving the prob- 
that is hefore us. experience and judg- 
must play the leading parts. Reflec- 
tion and cooperation will be big factors. 


rates 


The Prime Factor of Confidence 
Credit is a great invisible commodity 
Which plays an important part in our every- 
day life. Economists, statisticians and oth- 
ers tell us it is based upon gold, and their 
statement is correct as far as it 
has been my experience, however, 
big factor in the credit 


goes. It 
that the 
structure is confi- 


dence, and industry and energy contribute in 
no small way toward maintaining confidence. 
In other words, credit is synthetic—manu- 
factured if you will. Gold is one element, 
but confidence is the predominant ingredi- 
ent. 

The credit world is composed, as I see it, 
of borrowers, lenders, and bankers who are 
the middlemen. Borrowers are interested in 
low rates and lenders are interested in high 
rates. Inasmuch as bankers are borrowers 
from their depositors and lenders to their 
borrowers, they are opposed both to abnor- 
mally low rates of interest and to abnormal- 
ly high rates, Their interest lies chiefly in a 
continuous smooth operation of the credit 
machinery. 


Increased Credit on Reduced Gold Holdings 

During recent years we have experienced 
hoth low and high rates of interest on money 
and credit. From 1920 to 1924 there was a 
large import movement of gold into this 
country, Which permitted an unusually large 
expansion of credit in all lines. With this 
unusual opportunity for manufacturing cred- 
it. it was brought into existence and pyra- 
miding continued in great volume until 1927, 
even though our gold holdings were not in- 
creased in any appreciable amount between 
1924 and 1927. Money rates during this pe- 
riod were at a low level. 

In 1927 an export movement of gold start- 
ed and continued until June, 1928, resulting 
in a total net reduction in our gold holdings 
of approximately $500,000,000. Therefore, 


in June, 1928, we found ourselves supporting 


a greatly increased credit structure with 
$500,000,000 less gold than we had in 1924. 
This loss of gold compelled member banks 
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to maintain their reserves by borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve System. There- 
fore, since August, 1927, when this export 
movement of gold started, there was a grad- 
ual tightening of credit and a firming of 
rates. 


Demand for Speculative Credit 

For six years or more there has been an 
unusual demand for speculative credit. * * * 
However, when the funds were not forth- 
coming from the banks, which are the regu- 
lar distributors of credit, the speculator 
made the rate so attractive that corpora- 
tions and individuals, both foreign and do- 
mestie, supplied the funds. 

The unusual demand for this particular 
form of credit has had an effect upon the 
cost of all other forms of credit, so that 
practically all lines of commerce and indus- 
try have been affected to a certain degree, 
although from all I can observe at this time 
the increased rates to commerce and _ busi- 
ness have not so far been deterrent to active 
operation. 


Employment of Bank Funds and Credit 

From the banker’s point of view, he has 
had to pay higher rates to his depositors, 
and what he has gained by higher rates 
through his discount wicket no doubt will 
be largely offset, in the last analysis, by 
the higher cost of his deposits, by what he 
has lost in the depreciation of his bond ac- 
count, and by losses that invariably develop 
during a period of expansion, although not 
usually discovered until periods of 
sion. 


depres- 


There are approximately 27,000 bankers 
in the United States. In the conduct of 
their own institutions they operate as inde- 
pendent units; and while, from what I have 
been able to observe, they take care of local 
needs, when they have funds to employ out- 
side of their own community and are offered 
call loans at rates from 3 to 4 per cent above 
credit based upon production and distribu- 
tion, obviously they extend that credit which 
brings the best rates, all other things being 
equal. This forces the commercial borrower 
to make his offer more attractive, with the 
result that in the of time 
pays higher rates. 


course everyone 


International Aspects of High Rates 
While up to the 
and industry have enjoyed lower rates than 
the speculator, this process of lifting may 
go to a point where it will become a serious 
deterrent to business, and it is that phase 


present time commerce 
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of the present situation with which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System most concerns itself. 

Nor is this problem a local one. It is not 
alone of national but of international 
nificance. High rates have drawn credit and 
gold from many quarters of the globe to sat- 
isfy the appetite of the speculative borrower. 
Two foreign banks of issue have already had 
to raise their rates to protect their own po- 
sition. If this continues others will no doubt 
have to follow, and those countries will go 
through the experience of lifting rates 
around a circle until -they may get to a 
point where they will not only have a bad 
effect on the trade of the foreign countries, 
but would interfere with the ex- 
ports of this country. 


sig- 


seriously 


It is needless for me to go into details as 
to what will happen te our own peeple and 
our own industries if exports, particularly 
of agricultural products, do not flow freely 
because of lack of because of the 
cost of it. To put it baldly, the final cost 
may not be reckoned in terms of interest 
charges alone, but may involve the impair- 
ment of the prosperity of our commerce and 
industry. 


credit or 


Suggested Remedies for Credit Inflation and 
High Rates 
remedies for the present 
been advanced. One solution 
ed is that the system should reduce rates and 
buy government securities in an effort to 
ease the situation to such an extent that low 
er rates will be available to Commerce and 
industry. Towever, the advocates of such a 
plan apparently overlook the fact that any 
such procedure at this time would result in 
an invitation to the speculator to proceed at 

an even more rapid rate than in the past. 

Another solution offered is that we do 
nothing and let “nature take its 
There are many prominent men in the United 
States who feel that the System, for the past 
vear, has, in fact, followed that course. How- 
ever, When I remind them that the System 
has taken approximately $700,000 out of the 
market by failure to offset gold exports and 
by the sale of a substantial amount of gov- 
ernment securities, and raised the dis 
count rates on three occasions, I think they 
will have to agree that the System has done 
a great deal; in fact, if any such procedure 
had been suggested in August of 1927, I am 
afraid the originator of the idea would have 
been branded as a panie producer. 

There are others who believe that the Sys- 
tem is able to earmark its credit in such a 


Many 
have 


situation 


suggest- 


course,” 


has 


(Continued on page 710) 
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REVISED NEW YORK LAWS GOVERNING ESTATES, 
INHERITANCE AND INTESTACY .| 


NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS IN FIDUCIARY PROCEDURE 
HON. JAMES A. FOLEY 


(Epiror’s NOTE: A 


Surrogate of the County of New York 


new code has been enacted in the State of New York which 


represents the most comprehensive and notable advance in the laws governing property 


and decedent estate. 


Important among the substantive changes is the removal of obsolete 


distinctions in dealing between real estate and personal property as assets of an estate; 
a uniform system of descent and distribution; a new dill of rights for women as regards 
distribution of property and intestacy; wider grants of power of sale of real estate to 


erceutor and trustee and simplified procedure for fiduciaries. 


Judge Foley was chairman 


of the special commission which recommended and formulated the new laws passed at 
the recent session of the legislature and approved by the Governor.) 


HE Fearon-Jenks bill passed at the 
last session of the New York legisla- 


ture and signed by Governor Roose- 
velt, represents the greatest reform in the 
law of property in this state within the last 


one hundred years. The new laws governing 
decedent estates and the descent and distri- 
bution of property embody in substance the 
recommendations embodied in the first and 
supplemental report of the Commission to 
Investigate Defects in the Laws of Estates 
authorized by the legislature in 1927 and 
of fifteen members appointed by 
former Governor Smith, including surrogates, 
members of both houses of the legislature 
and three members of the bar. Owing to 
the important and far-reaching nature of 
changes the new laws will not go into effect 
until September 1, 1930, thus enabling the 
legislature of 1980 to entertain any necessary 
or desirable amendments. The law affects 
no existing wills or those hereafter executed 
before the date when the new legislation be- 
comes operative. 


consisting 


The new law is particularly advantageous 
to the beneficiaries of dependents of citizens 
who die leaving small estates and including 
real property. It is a new charter of rights 
for women and gives increased protection to 
dependents. It confines the distribution of 
an estate to nearer and more dependent rela- 
tives, simplifies the practice and does away 
with the expensive proceedings now neces- 
sary for the sale of the real property of an 
estate. It gives statutory protection to a 


« 


surviving spouse and prevents the disinheri- 


tance of a wife or husband by an unjust 
testator. 

The reforms in New York property and 
decedent estate laws embodied in the Fearon- 
Jenks bill may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Summarizing Provisions of New Law 

(1) The removal of the distinction so far 
as possible between real estate and personal 
property in their treatment as assets of an 
estate. 

(2) In cases where a man or woman dies 
without a will, the abolition of the present 
difference between the inheritance of realty 
and the distribution of personal property. 
In place of two separate systems of descent 
and distribution, the establishment of one 
rule of succession and of one class of dis- 
tributees entitled to take both kinds of prop- 
erty. The increase of the share of the sur- 
viving wife or husband in an estate and the 
concentration of the vesting of the estate in 
the nearer and more dependent relatives. 

(8) The removal of the restraints on the 
conveyance of real estate with a view of 
giving realty, as nearly as possible, the liquid- 
ity and ease of disposition now characteristic 
of personal property. 

(4) A substantial increase of the present 
dower right of a widow and the elimination 
of the existing inchoate right of dower as a 
burdensome restraint on the conveyance of 
real estate. The abolition of the husband’s 
right of curtesy in his wife’s real estate. 

(5) The grant of a statutory power of 
sale over real estate to an executor and to a 
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trustee, as well as the power to mortgage, 
and to lease, but in all instances to be exer- 
cised only upon the approval of the surro- 
gate. Necessarily this power is not to be 
exercised in estates where it has been pro- 
hibited by the testator in his will. 

(6) The additional grant of power to an 
administrator of the management of realty, 
with power of sale, mortgage, or lease for 
estate purposes, subject to the control of the 
surrogate. 

(7) The simplification of the procedure for 
the sale of real estate by an executor, ad- 
ministrator or trustee in order to make more 
economical and expeditious a lease, mortgage 
or sale for the purposes of distribution, pay- 
ment of debts and other proper expenses, 

(8) The protection of the widow or surviv- 
ing husband against disinheritance by an un- 
just testator by the grant of a right of elec- 
tion to take a specific part of the estate 
against the will. This right is to correct the 
almost entire absence of protection for the 
widow under the present law. 

(9) To meet modern economic conditions, 
an increase of the relatively small property 
and money exemptions granted by Section 
200 of the Surrogate’s Court Act to a surviv- 
ing wife or husband or the infant children. 
The cash exemption is increased from $150 
to $300. 

The new law harmonizes and brings into 
one uniform system the rules of succession 
to real and personal property. It recognizes 
that there should be as little difference as 
possible in the treatment of real and _ per- 
sonal property. Such differences as existed 
in the past have become obsolete and the new 
provisions overcome and eliminate many of 
the present restraints on conveyances of the 
real property of estates. The necessity of 
such reform is evident when we recall that 
many of the old provisions of our law were 
inherited from the common or statutory law 
of England whicl. that country has abolished. 
Other states have preceded New York in this 
particular revision. Pennsylvania provided 
for a uniform system of descent and distribu- 
tion in its revision of the Law of Estates in 
1917. With but some slight changes our 
statute of descent continues the provisions 
originally enacted in 1782 and 1786, although 
some changes were made in 1830 and since. 

The trouble with our existing law of de- 
scent is that it scattered the inheritance 
among too many and remote relations instead 
of concentrating the vesting in the nearer 
and more dependent relations. It compli- 
cated title and in some instances in probate 
procedings required the services of citation 
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upon two or three different classes of per- 
sons, namely, the heirs, the next of kin and 
the heirs of one of the ancestors. Likewise 
the general provisions of the statute of de- 
scent have become obsolete because of the 
great changes in estate property. Formerly 
land constituted the greater part of the es- 
tate. Today, wealth is largely constituted 
of stocks, bonds and other personalty. The 
law to go into effect in 1930 abolishes these 
old-fashioned canons and harmonizes into a 
single system the succession to all kinds of 
property. 

The new statutes may aptly be described 
as giving a new charter to and acknowledg- 
ing the rights of women, The right of dower 
as it exists today is, in most illu- 
sion and deception. The average person be- 
that it gives one-third of the realty 
outright to the widow upon the death of her 
husband, whereas, the law only gives to the 
widow a third of its income for life. It fur- 
nishes no adequate protection to the wife 
and in many cases seriously complicates the 
sale of realty. It has to a great extent been 
defeated by the present widespread system 
of taking title to real estate, even of a home, 
in the name of a corporation instead of in 
the name of the individual. 

England, from which inherited the system 
of dower, the inchoate right of 


cases, an 


lieves 


abolishes 


dower as a restraint on conveyance, in 1833 
by permitting the husband to convey his real 
property in his lifetime without consent of 


the wife. 
land was 


The last vestige of dower in Eng- 
removed in 1925. In the United 
States several states have either modified or 
abolished dower as it exists in New York, or 
have never recognized that right. In 1893 
the common law rule of New York as to the 
right of the husband to take all the person- 
alty left by his wife was abolished where 
there were descendants, and in 1919 the right 
of the husband to take all the personal prop- 
erty of the wife where there were no de- 
scendants was likewise taken away. As a 
consequence of these amendments the hus- 
band now receives exactly the same benefits 
from the personal estate of a wife as the 
wife receives from the personal estate of a 
husband. 

3y virtue of the system of uniform de- 
scent and distribution of real and personal 
property enacted by the new law, the wife 
receives immensely increased advantages out 
of her husband’s real estate in place of the 
present worthless dower. Where there is no 
will, instead of receiving one-third of the 
income of her husband’s real estate, she will 
receive 
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One-third outright 
dren; 

At least one-half outright when there are 
certain classes of near relations, and 


where there are chil- 


All of the real estate outright where there 
are remote relatives. 

The new statute of distribution also gives 
the wife large increases of her share to the 
personal property, as follows: The widow 
receives the first three hundred dollars of 
every estate as her exemption instead of one 
hundred and fifty dollars as now provided. 

Where there is no will, the amendments 
give everything to the widow in every estate 
amounting to less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars, where there are no children or parents 
and the husband leaves brothers or sisters, 
nephews or nieces. In estates amounting to 
more than twenty thousand she will receive 
twenty thousand dollars and half the excess 
und the relatives named will take 
maining half. At the present time 
there are such relatives the widow 
all amounts over four thousand 
equally with the relatives named. 


the re- 
where 
divides 
dollars 


The new law gives to the widow everything 
in an estate amounting to less than ten thou- 
sand dollars where there are no children and 
where the husband leaves parents. At the 
present time the widow receives half the es- 
tate only, regardless of its amounts. In es- 
tates over that amount she will receive ten 
thousand dollars and half of the excess. The 
parents will receive the balance. 

Statutory Power of Sale in Executors 
and Trustees 

The new statutes write into every will a 
power of sale in an executor or trustee. Many 
wills omit that necessary 
through the oversight of the lawyers who 
drafted them. Where the testator specifi- 
cally prohibits the sale, the statute will not 
operate to permit his wishes to be violated. 
This statutory power of sale will obviate the 
necessity in many cases of bringing proceed- 
ings for the sale of infant’s real estate, or 
of property held by trustees, or actions to 
partition a decedent’s realty with their bur- 
densome expense and delay. Some have urged 
that this power of sale should be given to 
executors and trustees without the necessity 
of prior judicial approval, but the new law 
preserves the present system of judicious 
control vested in the Supreme Court, or in 
the alternative, the authorization by a Sur- 
rogate is required. Article 13 of the Surro- 
gate’s Court Act is amended so that in every 
such proceeding all the persons interested in 
the estate, both personal and real, should 


requirement 
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be cited, and procedure is simplified without 
impairing the safeguards that should neces- 
sarily accompany the lease, mortgage or sale 
of the realty belonging to an estate. 

In the assimilation of realty and personal- 
ty in their treatment as assets of an estate, 
strong arguments were made before the Com- 
mission in drafting recommendations, for 
granting increased powers over realty in an 
administrator. It was agreed by the Com- 
mission and as incorporated in the new law, 
title shall not be vested in the administrator 
but that realty ghall descend at death to 
the distributees, subject to the right of the 
administrator to manage it, and to sell it for 
the purposes of distribution after the judicial 
approval by the Surrogate. Article 13 of the 
Surrogate’s Court Act provides a method for 
the lease, mortgage or sale by the adminis- 
trator for the purposes of payment of debts, 
funeral expenses, administration expenses or 
transfer tax. It likewise authorizes a sale 
for purpose of distribution where an infant, 
incompetent or absentee is interested in the 
property. The new law enlarges that article 
ly permitting the mortgage or sale 
for the purposes of distribution where adults 
only are involved, subject of course to the 
prior approval of the Surrogate, after cita- 
tion to all the persons interested. This meth- 
od for the disposition of real estate will ex- 
pedite the distribution of an estate and avoid 
complicated and expensive real estate pro- 
ceedings or actions for partition. 


lease, 


The new law also provides for more ade- 
quate exemptions to the dependents of the 
decedent. Valuations of the exempt personal 
property and pecuniary benefits have not 
been increased in proportion to the present 
diminished purchasing power of the dollar. 
The new provision increases the present 
amounts in Section 200, Surrogate’s Court 
Act, bringing them in accord with the ex- 
emption benefits in many other states and 
proportionate to the necessities for financial 
support of the dependents of a decedent in 
the period of family readjustment 
death. 

Glaring inconsistencies in the present law 
which compels a man to support his wife 
during his lifetime and permits him to leave 
her penniless at his death, are removed in 
the new law. In line with progressive policy 
of modern legislation the new law provides 
that in place of dower and curtesy there 
be substituted the right by the surviving 
spouse to take his or her intestate share 
against the provisions of the will. Thus dis- 
inheritance or unfair discrimination is 
avoided. 


after 
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In the larger estates the new laws pre- 
serve to the testator a right to create a trust, 
with income payable to the wife, upon a prin- 
cipal equal to or greater than her intestate 
share, In such cases, the widow will not be 
permitted to defeat her adequate testamen- 
tary benefits by any right of election. The 
provisions also safeguard this right of elec- 
tion by protecting only the faithful wife. It 
excludes from its benefits a wife who is 


2, 
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guilty of desertion or who has been deprived 
of her marital rights or has forfeited her 
privilege of election, under a judgment or de- 
cree in an action for separation or divorce. 

In harmony with the policy of equality be- 
tween men and women recognized by the 
legislature in recent years, the rights of the 
husband and the wife are made uniform and 
reciprocal to inheritance, succession or 
right of election to take against the will. 


as 


, 2, 
~ t 


SINKING FUND TRUSTEE AND THE DRAWING OF BONDS FOR 
RETIREMENT 


The method of drawing bonds by lot for 
retirement at a fixed price is objectionable 
to the investor because he must be on the 
lookout for the announcement of the drawing 
of bonds for retirement, and frequently be 
put to the trouble of finding another invest- 
ment for the money which the corporation 
may at any time return to him. These draw- 
ings of bonds, however, are often for pay- 
ment at a good premium over the price paid, 
and this premium offsets any trouble to 
which the investor may be put because a 
part of his bonds are paid to him before 
maturity. 


The plan of purchasing bonds in the open 


market is, from the investor’s standpoint, 
better than the method of drawing bonds. 
The bond market is less active than the 
stock market. Bonds are usually bought for 
permanent investment. They come on the 
market but seldom as compared with stocks, 
and in smaller amounts. The taking of this 
small floating supply, by the purchases of the 
sinking fund trustee, operates to maintain 
a market price higher than could be had 
without such a regular demand. From the 
standpoint of the corporation, however, aside 
from the fact that the buyers of these bonds 
are apt to be well satisfied with their invest- 
ment, and open to new offerings of the same 
kind, if the company must retire a certain 
par value of the bonds in each year by pur- 
chasing at the market price, it may some- 
times suffer a loss, because of the artificial- 
ly high price resulting from the trustee’s pur- 
chases. 


This objection is met in the later mort- 
gages by provisions similar to those given 
above, whereby the trustee is obliged to 
spend $200,000 or $300,000 each year in the 
purchase of bonds in the open market if 
these can be had at or below a certain price 
—say 105 or 106. If enough bonds are not 
forthcoming at this price, then the trustee 
may draw a sufficient number of bonds at 
the price stated in the mortgage to expend 


the money in the sinking fund. This provi- 
sion tends to keep down the market price to 
the figure at which the bonds can be drawn. 

A second alternative might be offered to 
the trustee in case he was not able to buy 
bonds at the price named in the mortgage. 
He might be allowed to buy other securities 
with the sinking fund. Some of the Bur- 
lington sinking fund mortgages contain this 
provision. This method, however, brings into 
the sinking fund an element of chance. The 
bonds bought for the sinking fund may rise 
in price, in which case the security of the 
bondholders will improve, or their price may 
fall, and the objects of the sinking fund, to 
the amount of the fall, will not be achieved. 
If bonds are bought at par for the sinking 
fund, to offset a debt when it comes due, and 
if in the meantime the price of the bonds 
falls to 90, the sinking fund lacks 10 per 
cent of the sum needed to pay the bonds. 
It is better, if any bonds are to be bought 
for the sinking fund, that they should be 
the bonds of the company which is building 
up the fund, so that the reduction of its 
debt may be certain. 


PRINCESS HATZFELDT’S WILL NAMES 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York is named as one of the executors in 
the will of Princess Clara Huntington Hatz- 
feldt who died in London last December and 
leaving an American estate of more than 
$2,000,000. The testatrix was the widow of 
Prince Francis von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg, 
head of one of the most influential German 
families. She was adopted in childhood by 
her uncle, Collis P. Huntington from whose 
estate she received $6,000,000. Princess 
Hatzfeldt was childless and her fortune is 
distributed among friends living both abroad 
and in this country. Philip Champion De 
Crespigny, R. N., of Champion Lodge, Eng- 
land, is the principal heir as beneficiary of a 
trust fund of $500,000. 





NEw ZEALAND’S CAPITAL—-WELLINGTON, ON THE SHORES OF PorT NICHOLSON 


HOW NEW ZEALAND IS SOLVING PROBLEMS OF RURAL 
CREDIT AND AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee and Commissioner of Rural Intermediate Credit Board, Dominion of New Zealand 


(Epiror’s Nore: Jnasmuch as “farm relief’? was the keynote issue in the last Presi- 
dential campaign and is the prime subject of the present special session of Congress, the 
following article is of timely interest. While this problem suggests aspects which are 
peculiar to economic conditions in the United States there are valuable lessons to be 
obtained in studying the experiences of other countries as regards governmental agencies 
to provide rural credits, encourage either voluntary or government agencies for coopera- 
tive financing as irell as marketing. New Zealand has been foremost in developing a 
government system of rural credits and in the formation of cooperative associations.) 


N response to the desire of the farming president of the New Zealand Farmers’ 


community of New Zealand to obtain fa- 

cilities for rural finance on the lines of 
tnose enjoyed in Europe and the United 
States, legislation has been passed in the 
last two years providing the desired facili- 
ties. 

The first step taken by the New Zealand 
Government was to set up, in 1925, a Royal 
Commission for the purpose of visiting other 
countries and obtaining first-hand informa- 
tion regarding systems in operation there. 
This commission consisted of Colonel J. J. 
Esson, C.M.G., formerly Secretary to the 
Treasury, P. H. Cox, a prominent retired 
banker (since deceased) and W. J. Polson, 


Union. The commission visited Canada, the 
United States, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and England, interviewing 
leading statesmen, financial authorities, econ- 
omists, bankers and farmers, as well as 
the heads of the organizations actually en- 
gaged in administering the various systems 
of rural credits in the countries named. 

On its return the commission presented 
its report to the New Zealand Parliament, 
and in the main its recommendations were 
based on the system in force in the United 
States; though, as will be seen later, the 
New Zealand system, as finally established. 
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differs from the American in several impor- 
tant respects. 


Long Term Rural Credit System 

A system of long-term credit, as applied to 
the purchase of urban and rural lands, has 
since the year 1895 been operating in New 
Zealand on a fairly extensive scale. <A spe- 
cial government department, the State Ad- 
vances Office, which began to function in 
that year with a capital of £3,000,000, had 
increased the scope of its activities till on 
March 31, 1927 it had a sum of £17,110,026 
outstanding upon current advances to 25,534 
persons, £11,036,333 out of that sum being 
owing by 15,147 farmers on rural securities. 
All these loans were made upon an amortiza- 
tion system, the principal and interest being 
extinguished by half-yearly installments at 
a fixed rate, spread over terms varying from 
20 to 36% years. At the date last mentioned, 
the maximum amount of a loan to any one 
person was £3,500. 

In view of the operations of the State Ad- 
yances Office, which in proportion to the size 
of the Dominion were on a fairly extensive 
scale, the government decided that all legiti- 
mate demands for long-term rural credit 


could be met by an extension of the system 


of that department. Accordingly the Rural 
Advances Act was passed in the year 1926, 
creating a special branch of the department, 
to be called “The Rural Advances Branch,” 
with power to grant loans on rural lands 
only, up to two-thirds of the value of the 
lands, and with a limit of £5,500. for each 
loan. <A novel feature of this act was the 
method provided for obtaining the necessary 
eapital. Previously capital had always been 
found for the State Advances Office by means 
of loans issued by the government 
cured on all the resources of the country. 
The Rural Advances Branch was, however 
authorized to issue bonds on the security of 
the rural mortgages upon which it would 
lend its capital. 


and se- 


Rural Intermediate Credit Act of 1927 

The provision of intermediate credit had 
hitherto been left to the joint stock banks 
and the firms dealing in livestock and prod- 
uce, but, as a general rule, rates of interest 
were somewhat high and there was always 
uncertainty on the part of the borrower 
when his loan (which was invariably pay- 
able on demand) might be called up. Since 
1923 the State Advances Office had had au- 
thority to make advances of not more than 
£500 each upon the security of stock and 
chattels but for various reasons little busi- 
ness under this heading had been done by the 
department. 
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The government therefore determined to 
create altogether new machinery for the ad- 
ministration of this branch of rural credit. 
Accordingly, by the Rural Intermediate 
Credit Act of 1927, a special board called 
the Rural Intermediate Credit Board was 
created, with the Public Trustee of the Do- 
minion (J. W. Macdonald) as its principal 
executive member. The total membership 
of the board was fixed at seven, the re- 
maining members being Colonel J. J. Esson 
(named above, chairman of the board) and 
Messrs. W. Waddel, T.-E. Corkill, N. Francis, 
J. Brown and J. N. Massey. Of the five last 
named, the first is the permanent head of the 
State Advances Office, the second a retired 
banker, the third a director of a leading 
firm of livestock and produce merchants, and 
the remaining two practical farmers, one 
from the North Island and one from the 
South Island. In exercise of powers con- 
ferred on it by the Act to make use of the 
organization of any existing government de- 
partment, the board is availing itself of the 
wide-reaching and efficient of the 
Public Trust Office. 


service 


The board was also given statutory power 
to decentralize its operations by appointing 
district boards to act under it in such parts 
of the Dominion as it considered necessary. 
Accordingly the board has divided the Do- 
minion into sixteen districts, of an average 
area of approximately 6,500 
and has appointed a district board of five 
members for each district. Each of these 
boards is presided over by an officer of the 
central board known as the District Inter- 
mediate Credit Supervisor; and of the four 
remaining members one is an officer of one 
of the government departments, one (in 
most cases) a nominee of the stock and 
produce firms, and the others are farmers 
selected by the central board on account of 
their ability and enterprise. 


square miles, 


Financing of the System 

The funds necessary for the board to 
earry out its functions have been provided 
by a loan not exceeding £400,000 from the 
government for a period of not less than 
twenty years, and free of interest for the 
first ten years of that period. In addition, 
the board is empowered to issue bonds to 
the public of a currency not exceeding five 
years, on the security of the mortgages taken 
for loans granted by it to farmers and of all 
other assets of the board; it being stipulated 
that at no time must the amount of the 
bonds in circulation exceed the total of mort- 
gages held by it, plus the amount of the ad- 
vance from the government. The further 











restriction is imposed, that the amount of 
bonds in circulation must never exceed 
£5,000,000. The bonds will constitute a float- 
ing charge on all assets of the board, and 
are expressly given priority over the claim 
of the government for repayment of the ad- 
vance of £400,000. 


Comparison With Rural Credit Operations 
in U. S. 

Comparing the New Zealand system with 
that operating in the United States, it will 
be seen that the Rural Intermediate Credit 
Board combines to some extent the functions 
of the United States Federal Farm Loan 
Board and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, and delegates certain of these func- 
tions to the district boards. Under the New 
Zealand system the requirement of taking 
up stock as one of the conditions necessary 
before a loan can be obtained is confined, 
however, to those cases where the money is 
borrowed through a cooperative rural inter- 
mediate credit association, and the stock to 
be taken up is in the capital of the associa- 
tion itself. These associations may be formed 
in any district by at least twenty farmers 
who are willing to bind themselves. together 
into a limited liability company (or corpora- 
tion) and to subscribe for at least twenty- 
five shares each, the total liability on each 
share being £1. 

The ‘an be registered in the 
Same way as an ordinary commercial com- 
pany, but the consent of the central board 
must be first obtained, in order that the 
board may have the opportunity of satisfy- 
ing itself as to the bona fides of the mem- 
bers. The general law that a limited lia- 
bility company must be registered with a 
fixed capital has, by the Rural Intermediate 
Credit Act, been relaxed in favor of these 
associations, which are entitled to increase 
their capital from time to time by the allot- 
ment of additional shares to existing or new 
members. 


association 


Functions of Cooperative Association 

Management of associations is carried on 
in the usual way by directors, to the num- 
ber of five, the local district supervisor be- 
ing ex-officio one of this number; and the 
board has also power to appoint an addi- 
tional director from the members of the 
association. 

When an association has been formed, its 
members may apply to it for loans not ex- 
ceeding £1,000 to each applicant, and if the 
directors approve of the application they 
apply to the board for a loan to the asso- 
ciation of the required amount. If the board 
is satisfied with the security and the pur- 
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pose for which the loan is required, it grants 
a loan to the association, and the association 
in turn lends the amount to its member. 
Associations are authorized to lend on any 
form of security; but it naturally must be 
one which the board approves, and the pur- 
pose of the loan must be also approved by 
the board. The maximum period of a loan 
is five years. 

The act requires that a member must hold 
one share in the association for every £10 
borrowed, with a minimum holding of 
twenty-five shares; so that an original mem- 
ber who wishes to borrow more than £250 
must take up additional shares. In the same 
way, an outsider wishing to borrow from 
the association must take up shares in the 
same proportion to the amount of his loan. 
The maximum loan being £1,000, a borrower 
of that amount will be required to hold 100 
shares in the association. 

At least five per cent of the capital of the 
association must be called up within a year 
of the formation of an association, and this 
amount (if not already paid) will be de- 
ducted from the loan to any member in the 
meanwhile. This paid-up capital must be 
invested in approved securities, and, with 
the uncalled capital and the mortgages given 
by the members as security for their loans 
from the association, forms the security for 
the board’s advances to the association. 


Loans to Association 

The board lends to the association at a 
rate of interest less by one-half per cent than 
its rate on loans of other kinds. It stipu- 
lates, however, that this allowance must not 
be passed on to the members, but at least 
one-quarter per cent must be placed to re- 
serve and invested in approved securities 
and the balance used for payment of ex- 
penses of management. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the rate at present 
charged by the board on loans to associations 
is 6 per cent and on other loans is 6% 
per cent. In the event of an association 
making any profits, the board may require 
them to be placed to reserve; and in no case 
may an association pay a dividend exceed- 
ing 7 per cent per annum. Since associa- 
tions are not allowed to engage in trading 
or any other activities except obtaining fi- 
nance for their members, it is not anticipated 
that any dividends will be paid for many 
years to come. 

Associations may, if they desire, obtain 
their funds from other sources than the 
board, but must obtain the board’s consent 
before doing so. 

In the original Rural Intermediate Credit 
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Bill submitted to the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, the only method by which a farmer 
could obtain a loan was by joining one of 
the cooperative associations mentioned above. 
It was considered, however, that this would 
place insuperable obstacles in the way of a 
class of farmer whom the government par- 
ticularly desired to encourage and assist— 
the pioneer in isolated districts where the 
formation of associations of twenty farmers 
would be difficult. Accordingly an amend- 
ment. was introduced, permitting individual 
farmers to apply direct to the board for loans. 

To replace the additional security afforded 
by the collective responsibility of the asso- 
ciation, provision was made that at least 20 
per cent of the original amount of the loan 
should be guaranteed by a substantial guar- 
antor to the satisfaction of the board. This 
guarantee is a continuing one and the guar- 
antor remains liable to the extent of his 
guarantee for defaults of all kinds by the 
borrower, till the debt is wholly extin- 
guished. Loans of this class must be se- 
cured by a mortgage of livestock or chattels, 
are payable on demand, and must not be 
allowed to run for more than five years, must 
not exceed £1,000 in amount and must be 
expended for certain definite purposes speci- 
fied in the act. 

A third method by which the individua! 
farmer may obtain assistance from the board 
is by discounting bills through some ap- 
proved bank or financial institution, subject 
to the general restriction that no individual 
may obtain altogether more than £1,000 of 
the board’s funds, whether by borrowing 
direct or through an association or by dis- 
counting bills. 


Loans to Bona Fide Cooperative Companies 

The poard is also empowered to lend its 
funds to certain limited liability companies 
conducted on a bona fide cooperative basis 
and having for their principal object the 
production or sale of staple agricultural or 
pastoral products (including goods manufac- 


tured therefrom) and livestock. Such loans 
may not exceed 80 per cent of the fair mar- 
ket value of the products offered as secur- 
ity, but otherwise there is no restriction as 
to the amount which may be lent to any such 
company. The term of the loan may be 
from six months to three years and the maxi- 
mum rate of interest to be charged by the 
board is fixed by the act for this, as well 
as all other loans by the board, at 7 per cent. 
There are established throughout New Zea- 
land many farmers’ cooperative companies 
engaged in the manufacture of butter, cheese 
and other dairy products, in the refrigera- 
tion of meat and in handling other agricul- 
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tural and pastoral products; and these com- 
panies will doubtless avail themselves of the 
provisions now under mention. 

The Rural Intermediate Credit Act was 
passed on November 23, 1927 and the Rural 
Intermediate Credit Board was not ap- 
pointed until February, 1928, but in the 
meantime a great deal of preliminary work 
had been carried out by the commissioner, 
whose appointment was effected by the act. 
The board therefore found itself in the po- 
sition to appoint the district boards imme- 
diately, and by May 11, 1928, the first loan 
under the act was granted. The formation 
of the first cooperative rural intermediate 
credit association was approved by the board 
on March 9th and at the time of writing 
(August, 1928) thirteen more associations 
have been formed and many others are in 
the process of formation. 


Fostering Agricultural Prosperity 


It is too early as yet to judge to what ex- 
tent the farming community will avail itself 
of the new scheme, but it is receiving strong 
support from the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Union and the board is in close touch and 
active cooperation with that body. There are 
also indications that out of the large number 
of cooperative and proprietary companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of butter and other 
dairy produce, a considerable proportion will 
assist those farmers who regularly supply 
them with milk, by entering on their behalf 
into the guarantees necessary to enable them 
to obtain loans direct from the board with- 
out the intervention of an association. 


In view of the novel features that have 
been introduced into the New Zealand legis- 
lation, it is quite possible that modifications 
of the scheme may be found necessary, when 
it has been in practical operation. Meanwhile 
the experiment is being closely watched by 
all classes of the community, who realize 
that in a country which depends for its pros- 
perity (as New Zealand does) mainly upon 
the sale of its primary products, the well- 
being of all depends upon the prosperity of 
the farmer. 


Ro fo ge 

Income tax payments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in March aggregated $595,000,000, 
or $80,000,000 more than for the same month 
last year, most of the increase being attribu- 
ted to profits from stock investments. 

The Committee on Insurance Trusts of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A. have is- 
sued in bulletin form the various papers 
presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New York devoted to the sub- 
ject of business life insurance trusts. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR CLOSER RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


R. P. JELLETT 
General Manager of The Royal Trust Company, Canada 


CAN think of no more fitting occasion 

than during this year, when Trust 

COMPANIES Magazine is observing the 
25th anniversary of its birth, to accentu- 
ate the development of closer relationships 
between trust companies of the United 
States and those of Canada. For it is 
through the medium of this periodical 
that we in Canada have watched the 
development of fiduciary business in 
your country, and often wondered if 
we could not get a little closer to each 
other on the common ground of trust 
service for our mutual benefit. 

The trust companies of Canada have 
developed much as you have developed 
in the spirit and knowledge of trust serv- 
ice, and today are reaping the fruit of 
years of hard work and of pioneering. 
Canadians from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific have come to appreciate what trust 
companies can do for them, and are using 
their services more and more every day. 


Growth of Canadian Trust Companies 


This national consciousness of the 
benefits to be derived from the employ- 
ment of a trust company is reflected in 
the marked increase in assets and earn- 
ings of Canadian companies during 1928. 
The growth of new individual and corpo- 
rate trust business has been gratifying, 
and there remain great opportunities for 
further expansion with the continued 
prosperity of our country and its indus- 
tries, the development of our water pow- 
ers, mineral and forest resources and agri- 
culture, and the increasing interest and 
participation of the public in the invest- 
ment market. 

Opportunities for coo eration between 
United States and Canadian Trust Com- 


panies are on the increase, as investment 
funds do not stop at the border, across 
which there is in fact a constant inter- 
change of funds and of enterprising peo- 
ple seeking advantageous openings for 
their brains and energies, necessarily re- 
sulting in situations in which trust com- 
panies on either side of the line can be of 
assistance to those on the other side. 

Specifically, Canadian trust companies 
seek employment as agent or attorney 
for executors in the United States who 
find that they have to administer assets 
in Canada, to settle for them Succession 
Duties that may be due to any of the 
provinces of the Dominion, to take out 
ancillary letters probate when necessary, 
to find a market for real estate or other 
assets, and to carry out any of the duties 
coming under the management of estates, 
while the Canadian companies can often 
reciprocate by giving similar business to 
trust companies in those states of the 
Union in which estates in their charge 
hold assets. 

Not only in the administration of es- 
tates do I see a chance for closer coopera- 
tion, but in the ever-growing volume of 
corporate trust business and investment 
agency work in both countries. 

As a force which has been energetic 
in fostering the spread of trust company 
ideas beyond as well as throughout the 
United States, my congratulations and 
those of the Company I represent go out 
to Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. It has 
constituted a perfect complement to the 
development of the trust company sys- 
tem during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, and has now made itself almost 
indispensable to trust company officers. 
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FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


perfected through years of experience 


Executor of Wills and Administrator of Estates 
Trustee under Wills, Deeds of Trust, Marriage 


Settlements, and other Legal Instruments 
Trustee under Insurance Trusts 


General or Testamentary Guardian of Estates of 
Minors 


Committee of the Estates of Incompetents or 
Insane Persons 


Depositary of Property in Escrow 
Custodian of Securities and other Property 
Receiver under Order of Court 


Agent or Attorney-in-fact for Executors and 
Trustees of Estates, Individuals, Firms, 
Associations, and Corporations 


Financial Secretary or Treasurer for Individuals, 
Corporations, Charitable Societies and other 
Institutions 


Trustee of Corporate Issues 


Registrar and Transfer Agent 


Tue Farmers’ LOAN 
AND [TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET » NEW YORK 
475 Fifth Ave. at 41st St. 901 Madison Ave. at 72nd St. 
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COMMENT ON RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING TAXATION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


TAX STATUS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES RESERVING RIGHT TO CHANGE 
BENEFICIARIES 


LOUIS B. RUNK 
Assistant Trust Officer, Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 


(Epitor’s Note: 


Recent decision by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 


Chase National Bank and the Northern Trust Company cases, as well as the decision of 
the New Jersey Supreme Court in Fagan vs. Bugbee, have created considerable concern 


and uncertainty relative to the tarable status of life insurance trusts. 


The Chase Na- 


tional case brought up directly the constitutionality of the present Estate Tax upon the 


proceeds of insurance policies payable to stated beneficiaries. 


The New Jersey decision 


brought the first court ruling that a general transfer tax statute which does not specif- 
ically tax insurance policy proceeds, may be extended to cover insurance moneys in trust, 
even though they would not be reached if made payable direct to beneficiary.) 


Hk decisions by the Supreme Court in 

he Chase National Bank and Northern 

rrust Company cases (73 1. ed., 114 and 
117: 49 S. Ct. 126 and 123), handed down 
January 2d, and very comprehensively sum- 
marized in the January issue of this maga- 
zine, bring to the fore the tax status of 
revocable trusts, or the use of life insurance 
policies reserving the right to change the 
beneficiary. 

The actual decisions, however, were in gen- 
eral accord with previous government prac- 
tice, although not what many of the Bar had 
hoped for from a constitutional question de- 
cided in the Frick case in the District Court 
in 1924. but which the Supreme Court, in 
1925. had not passed on, by reason of resting 
its decision on other grounds. These recent 
cases do not in any way affect corporation 
insurance or insurance on another's life 
where the beneficiary pays the premiums, but 
they do cover most forms of policies on their 
own lives in current use by individuals. 


Problem Affects Future State Taxation 

So far as the federal tax is concerned, the 
decisions need not cause great concern for 
the average estate, since this tax, after mak- 
ing all the deductions and allowances per- 
mitted by the Act, is relatively small. Of 
course large estates, with the graduated tax, 
would show a different result. The real prob- 
lem is going to be future state taxation, with 
laws probably enacted in the language of the 
federal act, and applying to all estates with- 
out the alleviating exemptions and deduc- 
tions which the federal act permits. 

The average man in active business will 


cling to the right to change the beneficiary 
and dispose as he may wish of his insurance 
even if it involves future taxation, and he 
will simply feel obligated to take out enough 
additional insurance to ultimately pay all 
these expected taxes. His judgment on that 
point is sound, since his home life conditions 
may so change as to make provisions that 
seemed proper and equitable at the time the 
insurance was taken out, both unreasonable 
and inequitable say twenty years later. If 
much of his property is in the form of insur- 
ance trusts, whether funded or unfunded, he 
will want to reserve the right to change the 
disposition of the proceeds by revoking or 
modifying those trusts, even as he might re- 
write his will or make numerous codicils to 
it under changing conditions. In addition he 
will want to retain the right to borrow on 
his policies for use in his own business, 1° 
necessary. 


Reservations by Settlor 

Men who have retired or whose children 
are grown up, and who feel that neither busi- 
nor family conditions will materially 
change, could have their policies transferred 
to the trustee under an irrevocable insurance 
trust, waive the right to a further change of 
beneficiary, give notice to the insurance com- 
pany of the waiver, and have it agreed to, 
but reserve the right to appoint by will 
among their next of kin or anything short 
of a general power of appointment. This 
plan, if it involved no income whatever re- 
served to the settlor, would seem _ proof 
against any Federal transfer tax, unless, of 
course, the trust was created under cirecum- 
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stances which showed it to be “in contempla- 
tion of death” under the Act. 

This conclusion would seem to follow from 
the decision in New York of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on November 12th last, in 
Farmer's Loan & Trust Company vs. Bowers 
(29 [2d] Fed. 14). In that case William 
Waldorf Astor in 1916 had made a deed of 
trust for a very large amount to the trust 
company as trustee, which he modified later 
in the same year and again in 1919, shortly 
before his death. The income was to go to 
the settlor’s issue and the wife or husband 
of such issue and such charities as he might 
by instrument in writing direct, and in de- 
fault of such direction, to such charities as 
the trustee might select; and at his death, 
to his issue in such shares as he might by 
will direct, and failing such appointment, 
then to them in equal shares per stirpes. No 
income was reserved to the settlor but he 
had the right to modify or revoke the deed 
of trust, either in whole or in part, with the 
written consent of the trustee. 

The court held that an estate was vested 
in the beneficiary until the right to revoke 
was exercised, and that the settlor had trans- 
ferred not only his title, but also all pos- 
session and enjoyment, and as the right to 
revoke depended on the consent of the trus- 
tee, whose consent could only be granted 
With due regard for its duty to the remain- 
dermen and subject to review by a court, the 
settlor was beyond the power to legally con- 
trol the trust by himself; and also that the 
right to appoint among his issue being not 
a “general” power but a limited one, was not 
within the Act and accordingly the trust was 
not taxable. This kind of a reservation to 
appoint by will would take care of the needs 
of most settlors, since their wills would prob- 
ably give their property to their wife and 
children in any event. If desired, the right 
could also be reserved to supervise reinvest- 
ments, to require the trustee to execute prox- 
ies to the settlor’s nominee for yoting any 
shares of stock held in the trust, to control 
all leases executed and to appoint successor 
trustees, and it could also be made revocable 
with the trustee’s consent, without rendering 
the trust estate liable for any federal trans- 
fer tax. 

Question Still to Be Determined 

Nothing has been said in the United States 
Supreme Court cases, so far as my searches 
show, on what would be the effect from the 
estate taxation standpoint of a reservation 
of income for life to the settlor in an irrey- 
ocable trust. The cases have stressed rev- 
ocability or rights to change beneficiaries 
in policies, and the act mentions a “general” 
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power or appointment. Now, what would 
happen in the case of an irrevocable trust 
where the settlor had all the income for life, 
and reserved a limited power of appoint- 
ment, say to his wife and among his children, 
in such shares as he would later see fit? 
Would the interest that the settlor had all 
his life and which, at his decease, passed as 
provided in the deed, be held to be a “trans- 
fer” which took effect at his death? 

This apparently is a question still to be 
decided in the Supreme Court, and as these 
insurance trusts are relatively a new develop- 
ment, and it takes both the creation of a 
trust and its expiration by death, plus at 
least two years, to get the estate tax ques- 
tion decided by the lower court and duly ap- 
pealed and argued, it may be some time be- 
fore we get a final ruling flatly on this 
question. 

The Federal Supreme Court may, when the 
time comes, follow the rule announced by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania forty-four 
years ago, in applying the state collateral in- 
heritance tax act of 1826, the court saying 
that the law could only be defeated “by such 
a conveyance as parts with the possession, 
the title and the enjoyment in the grantor’s 
lifetime” (Reich vs. Com. (1884), 106 Pa. 
521-526). On that principle, creditors in 
Pennsylvania have been allowed to reach 
property held in trust, where the grantor 
gets all the income under an instrument of 
his own creation. A similar liability to tax 
has recently been adjudged under the pres- 
ent act taxing “transfers,” where the trust 
was irrevocable but the grantor got all the 
income for his life (Houston's Estate, 276 
’a. 330, affirming 2 D. & C. 334). 


Significant of Recent Decision in New Jersey 
Urgent, also, in its importance, if one may 
judge by the syllabus prepared by the court, 


is the recent decision in the New Jersey 
Supreme Court of Fagan vs. Bugbee, Comp- 
troller (148 Atl. S07). Here Joseph T. Fagan 
obtained from the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company four insurance policies on 
his life, between the years 1912 and 1927, all 
containing a provision reserving the right to 
change the beneficiary, and all transferred 
in 1927 to the Ironbound Trust Company of 
Newark, under a trust agreement providing 
for the income to be paid to his wife for life, 
and then at her death to his children. The 
trust agreement reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary and to revoke the trust. After 
his death, the policies were paid over to the 
trustee, but the Comptroller, in assessing a 
transfer tax upon his estate, included therein 
the proceeds of the policies as being a trans- 














fer of property intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after the 
donor's death, and therefore within the lan- 
guage of the New Jersey State statute. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court, in a de- 
cision of last December, held that the pro- 
ceeds of the policies were properly taxed as 
a “transfer,” saying that ‘the crux of the 
case” consisted in the beneficiary being a 
trustee, and also that it was “the nature of 
the vehicle which conveys the right of the 
property * * * which determines the taxa- 
bility of the transfer.” 

In a sense this last is so. Yet the policies 
in that case reserved the right to change the 
beneficiary and the deed of trust itself re- 
served the right to revoke. In other words, 
we have both of the elements present which 
determined the two judgments of the Su- 
preme Court in the Chase National Bank and 
Northern Trust Company cases. 

This Fagan case does not necessarily hold 
that all insurance payable to a trustee under 
a deed of trust is part of the insured’s es- 






An example like the following taken from 
actual experience and described in the 
monthly publication, “Reflections,” issued by 
the California Trust Company of Los An- 
geles. stronger argument than any 
schedule of fees as to the low cost and in- 
calculable advantages derived by placing an 
estate in trust with a responsible trust com- 
pany and setting up life insurance against 
¢ash needs of an estate: 

“A successful business man,” the 
California Trust Company, “came to us with 
an estate valued at $255,000, which he de- 
sired to place in trust for his ten year old 
son. Against the estate were obligations of 
$95,000, to which inheritance and property 


gives 


says 


taxes and administration fees would add 
$21,000. To meet these total charges of 


$116,000, the only available cash in evidence 
was the $30,000 that would be realized from 
life insurance. The insurance was made pay- 
able to the estate, bringing the net worth of 
the estate into higher barckets which would 
increase inheritance taxes from $3,800 to 
$8,750...administration expenses by $600 and 
property taxes by $900...a total of $6,450 
in needless expense. 

“The immediate cash requirements of the 
estate would be $70,000 more than the cash 
available. To raise $70,000 the executor would 
have to sell a part of the estate’s assets under 
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tate for taxation, and it is submitted that 
the syllabus prepared by the court is in real- 
ity only a dictum, and that the language of 
the court itself went further than was neces- 


sary for a decision on the facts. As Mr. 
Fagan died seventeen days after the trust 
agreement was executed, the Comptroller 


might readily have found it a transfer “in 
contemplation of death,” although in fact 
he put his decision on the other ground. 
The Court of Errors and Appeals could 
affirm the judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Fagan case and yet put its decision 
on the ground that the reservation of the 
right to change the beneficiary and the rev- 
ocability of the trust deed, brought the case 
squarely within the limits of the federal de- 
cisions construing the same word “trans- 
fer.” So until the exact language of the 
appellate decision, when it is made, is stud- 
ied, New Jersey residents need not feel that 
the ultimate value of their insurance deeds 
of trust has been further impaired. 


the hammer. Or, if the estate could not be 
divided conveniently, sell it all. <A foreed 
sale of the business would immediately eli- 
minate a good will value of $25,000. 

“To go on the market with land and build- 
ings designed for a particular purpose might 
easily result in netting only $150,000 from 
property actually worth $200,000. Out of 
this net would have to come $116,000 for all 
obligations. The son would be left only $34,- 
000 in cash. 

“Our recommendations were few and sim- 
ple. First, to set up enough additional in- 
surance to cover the cash needs of the estate; 
second, to make all insurance payable to a 
life insurance trust instead of to the estate, 
thus saving thousands of dollars of needless 
expense in inheritance and property taxes 
and administration expense; third, to so 
fortify the business that in the event of the 
owner's death before his son was old enough 
to carry on, the business could be operated 
in trust, under specific directions left by the 
owner. 

“A splendid will be saved...a 
son will be insured his heritage. Again, trust 
service has demonstrated the fact that, in- 
telligently applied, it is an investment, never 
an expense. And when our estate is small 

we need this service all the more.” 


business 
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THE FIRST “MILE A MINUTE” FLIER 


Cuartes Minor of the Boston Maine Railroad —always alert to make his 
line stand among the first in the country —built, in 1845, a locomotive called the 
‘Antelope’ —- declared it should run a mile a minute —or go back to the shop. 


“Can you put me into Lawrence 


in twenty-six minutes, Pember- 
ton?” “Yes, Mr. Minot,’ answered 
his engineer . . . “Good! I'll ride 
with you.” 

§{The ‘Antelope’ gathered headway 
over a cleared track, annihilating 
space at a rate before un- 

heard of. Just as the ‘Ante- 

lope’ roared into Lawrence, 
Minot’s timepiece marked 

the twenty-sixth minute! 


{Today crack B & M trains fly 
through five states — over 4049 
miles of modern trackage. With 
such enterprises foremost in the 
development of New England 
transportation, the OLp CoLony 
Trust Company has been long 
identified... As New Eng- 
land’s largest Trust Com- 
pany, we are equipped to of- 
fer our services for the needs 

of healthier commerce. 


» OLD COLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 Court Street Boston MAssacuHvuseEtTtTs 





POOLING OR PARTICIPATION MORTGAGES AS 
INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


ADAPTABILITY AND OPERATION OF SYSTEM 
G. FRED BERGER 


Treasurer, Norristown-Penn Trust Company, Norristown, Pa. 


(IipITOR’s NOTE: 


The rapidly growing volume of trust funds demanding investment 
and the limitations placed by statutes on “legal investments” 
difficult problems in fiduciary administration today. 
proven most successful in keeping trust funds profitably and constantly employed. 
Berger in his instructive paper presented at the recent Southern 
ttlanta describes how the so-called “Pool Mortgage System” 


presents one of the most 
Participations in mortgages has 
Mr. 
Trust Conference in 
is operated, its advantages 


and disadvantages and the process of installation.) 


IIE restrictions placed by law around 
the class of investments eligible for 
trust funds have brought the securi- 
which come within the limitations so 
in demand that the income return on 
them has been low and is gradually becom- 
ing lower. In most every state in the Union, 
therefore, the type of investment which will 
yield the greatest return for trust funds is 
the real estate mortgage. Laws have been 
passed in nearly every state which require 
that such mortgages be first liens on the 
property securing them and with varying 
percentages the margin of safety in every in- 
usually such that there is very 
little question with regard to the safety of 
the money so invested. 

Most trust company and trust department 
officials have long accepted the 
that it is their duty to obtain for benefi- 
ciaries the greatest possible return within 
the limits of safety on the funds left in their 
care, <A system of participation in mort- 
gages, therefore, has gradually been built up 
so that trust funds will always obtain, wher- 
ever possible, the greatest return. 


ties 


mueh 


stance is 


ago 


creed 


Adaptability of Participations 

It is obvious that in the very largest of 
our trust companies it is difficult to obtain 
eligible trust mortgages sufficient to 
the investment requirements of large 
amounts in trust funds, but on the other 
hand where these trusts are large, the ques- 
tion of taxation very often makes certain tax 
exempt securities which yield a much lower 
return, much more attractive for the in- 
vestment of such trust funds. Trusts from 
$100,000 down are the ones in which gross 


meet 


income is desired and they, therefore, should 
receive the greatest attention by the invest- 
ing trust company officials. To such trusts 
participations in individual mortgages are 
usually granted wherever such mortgages are 
available. There are, however, certain diffi- 
culties in the administration of a large vol- 
ume of participations in mortgages such as 
the distribution of income received and the 
allocation of payments made on account of 
the principal of the mortgages which, where 
a large number of participations is involved, 
make their administration increasingly dif- 
ficult. In several of our states, therefore, 
laws have been passed which allow the group- 
ing or pooling of mortgages and the issue of 
certificates of interest to the individual 
trusts. It is of this particular type of trust 
investment procedure that this paper has to 
deal, 

In order that proper consideration may be 
given to the subject our discussion will be 
divided into four parts. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. What is the Pool Mortgage System and 
how does it operate? 
2. What are its 

vantages? 

3. Of what value is its installation 


advantages and disad- 


and 
use? 

4. Does it conform to the fiduciary laws 
in the states represented in the Southern 
Trust Conference? 


The Pool Mortgage System in Operation 
The trust company, in its banking depart- 
ment, invests in first mortgages of the type 


eligible for trust 
gages are carried 


investment, 
under the 


which mort- 
heading of 
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“Mortgages Owned.” Certain of these mort- 
gages in sums equaling anywhere from $100,- 
000 to $500,000 are transferred in the bank- 
ing department controls from the “Mortgages 
Owned” account to “Mor gage Pool” ac- 
count and as this transfer is made, a Certifi- 
cate of Assignment or a Declaration of 
Trust is executed by the officers of the bank- 
ing department, definitely assigning all right, 
title and 


interest in this mortgage to the 
trust department of the company. Legally 


the asignment is to the trust company as 
trustee. 

These mortgages are then placed in a sep- 
arate Compartment under the control of the 
representatives of the trust department. At 
the same time the trust department sets up 
on its general ledger control an asset ac- 
count under the heading of “Pool Mortgages” 
and a liability account “Due sanking De- 
partinent for Pool Mortgages.” Some states 
may require that a definite assignment of 
record, assigning from the bank to the trust 
department be made. If this is so, it could 
easily be circumvented by having all 
gages run directly to the company as gen- 
eral trustee, the bank carrying interest in 
such investments to the extent in which the 
bank’s own funds would be involved. This 
operation would be quite similar to the 
change made by the Federa] Reserve Banks 
by which all discounts are now immediately 
placed in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
agent rather than to have two Separate op- 
erations within the bank, 

A. Trust Investment.—The trust depart- 
ment general ledger carries on its liability 
side control accounts of total trust invest: 
ents, uninvested trust funds and all income 
due beneficiaries, It carries on its asset side 
control accounts representing the 
types of investments made by the 
partment such as 
and miscellaneous 


mort- 


various 
trust de- 
mortgages, bonds. stocks 
as well as the cash aec- 
count representing the uninvested funds and 
income due beneficiaries, and in addition to 
this a per contra account, as already men- 
tioned, of pool mortgages owned as an asset 
and a liability account of the amount owing 
the banking department. 

As trust investments are made in the 
mortgage pool account, the trust department 
issues from the pool mortgage account a cer- 
tificate of investment to the individual trust 
which operation requires the following en- 
tries: The liability to the trust for unin- 
vested principal is reduced and the liability 
for investments is increased by similar 
amount. The control account on the asset 
side, of Mortgage Investments for trusts, is 
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increased and a check is issued against 
cash balance, which check is paid to 
Banking Department, thereby reducing 
interest of the Banking Department in 
pool mortgage account. The per contra con- 
trol of the pool mortgage account on the 
general ledger of the trust department is 
then reduced to correspond with the Bank- 
ing Department interest in that account. 
This seems to be a ‘rather large number of 
entries for a single transaction but actually 
When it becomes a matter of routine it is a 
comparatively simple control. The check 
given to the janking Department against 
the trust balances may, if uninvested trust 
funds are carried in the Banking Depart- 
ment, be charged against that account. Oth- 
erwise it is a check on an outside bank in 
Which the uninvested trust funds are 
posited. In states uninvested 
funds must be deposited in another 
tion. 


the 
the 
the 
the 


de- 
trust 
institu- 


some 


It might be well at this time to call your 
attention to the fact that in some states it 
has been recommended that in place of the 
issue of a definite certificate of 
to the trust, a 


investment 
card record be made of such 
participation, thereby Simplifying the book- 
keeping. <A great many institutions will find 
reason for criticism in this connection be- 
cause the issue of a certificate of investment 


being signed and often countersigned by of- 
ficers of the trust department, makes the 


possibility of 
mote. 


manipulation much more re- 
The certificates of investment, 2s they 
are issued, are listed in a register by corre- 
sponding number and as certificates are can- 
celled they are marked off the register so 
that a record of the open register items 
should always prove with the control account 
of mortgage certificates issued. It 
able from an accounting viewpoint 
only one certificate to each trust. When 
funds in a trust are decreased or increased 
the old certificate should be cancelled and a 
new certificate issued. 


is advis- 
to issue 


The certificate of investment issued to the 
individual trust is then filed with the other 
investments of that Specific trust so that the 
trust department may comply with the legal 
requirements in keeping its trust invest- 
ments entirely separate from all other assets. 

B. Receipt and Payment of Income.—The 
trust department general ledger carries an 
account under the caption of “Pool Mort- 
gage Interest” account. Into this account all 
interest received from mortgages in the pool 
is placed. It is customary for most banks 
to establish a definite interest period in all 
mortgages written, such as April and Octo- 
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ber, May and November, and so forth. For 
convenience in making payments to bene- 
ficiaries, the individual trusts are credited 
with income at regular stated periods, usu- 
ally semi-annually, and this credit is made 
by charging the mortgage pool interest ac- 
count and crediting the individual trusts for 
the amount due them in accordance with the 
amount of the certificates of investment is- 
sued to them. The dates on which payment 
is made to the individual trusts are usually, 
for convenience sake, set about a month 
later than the eollection date on mortgages. 

Thus income, through the collection of pool 
mortgage interest, has been placed in the 
pool mortgage interest account before pay- 
ment to the trust accounts is made. This 
eliminates any overdraft in the mortgage 
pool interest account When payments are 
made to the individual trusts. It may be 
that a trust company now using the individ- 
ual participation system does not have stated 
periods for the collection of its interest due 
on mortgages. If this is so, it does not nec- 
essarily prevent the use of the pool mort- 
gage system, except that payments being 
made to the individual trusts at stated inter- 
vals. may temporarily overdraw the pool 
mortgage interest account, but as this is 
merely a bookkeeping transaction, no great 
harm is done. 

C. Cancellation of Certificates of Inves:- 
ment.—When the trust is to be distributed 
the transaction is completed by having the 
bank pay the trust department the amount 
of the certificate to be enaneelled (or any 
portion of it). The bank’s interest in the 
pool mortgage account is thereby increased 
by the amount of the cancellation. The en- 
try in this circumstance is merely a reversal 
of the entry creating the mortgage certificate 
and would be as follows: In the control ac- 
count of the individual trusts, trust invest- 
ments would be decreased and uninvested 
principal increased. On the asset side mort- 
gage investments would be decreased and 
the cash balance of the trust department 
would be increased, after which the pool per 
contra accounts would again be adjusted to 
increase the bank’s interest in pool mort- 
gages, the certificate, itself, being marked off 
the register and cancelled. 

D. Payment of Interest to the Bank.— 
During each interest interval the banking 
department has been carrying a definite par- 
ticipation in pool mortgages at all times and 
at the same time that payment is made to 
the individual trusts interest is usually paid 
to the bank based on its share in the pool 
mortgages as shown by the daily balances. 


If the banking department is on an acerual 
basis, it may collect from the trust depart- 
ment monthly or quarterly, the trust depart- 
ment merely charging pool mortgage inter- 
est account for the amount paid and reduc- 
ing its cash balance giving the bank a check 
for the amount of interest due. Here again 
the matter of the periods at which interest is 
paid is always a question which can be ar- 
ranged to the convenience of both depart- 
ments. It might be advisable to mention 
here that the banking department general 
ledger is usually checked against the trust 
department general ledger daily by the au- 
diting department to prove the correctness 
of the pool mortgage eontrol accounts. 

The above has represented a comparatively 
brief description of the operation of the pool 
mortgage system. 

It is now advisable to take up the ques- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages in 
the operation of the pool mortgage system. 
The advantages being far greater than the 
disadvantages. 

A. Disadvantages. 

(1) Wor the individual trust: The fact 
that there is no definite control over an in- 
dividual property in that there is no definite 
participation in a given mortgage might well 
be considered a disadvantage. It might be 
considered that there is a further disadvan- 
tage in that the individual trust would have 
no control over substitutions but when one 
considers that all of the mortgages in the 
pool must be eligible for trust investment, 
this objection is removed. 

(2) For the trust department : In a 
case where individual participations are 
given and there is a loss on a mortgage the 
trust department might have the legal right 
to apportion that loss against the participat- 
ing trusts. 

The above mentioned disadvantages, while 
legally important, lose a great deal of their 
significance when practically considered. The 
legal right to apportion the loss against in- 
dividual participating trusts and the value 
to the trusts of a control over the individual 
properties lose their importance when, in the 
light of experience, it is well known that a 
trust company would hardly adopt a policy 
of charging such a loss against individual 
trusts in the face of keen competition for 
trust business and the moral obligation 
which a trust department has, to eliminate 
the possibility of loss of principal to the in- 
dividual trusts when investments have been 
made by the trust department. 

B. Advantages. 

(1) For the individual trust: The pool 
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mortgage system enables the trust depart- 
ment to invest immediately for income, 
whether the amount is in even hundreds or 
thousands or not, the principal amount re- 
ceived, thereby insuring maximum income to 
beneficiaries at all times. The advertising 
value of such a feature from the point of 
view of the trust company is also important. 
The pool mortgage system allows of immedi- 
ate liquidation of the trust when funds are 
needed and thereby assures the beneficiaries 
that the capital funds of the trust will be 
invested for the longest possible period. 

(2) For the trust department: Because 
of the simplicity in bookkeeping the opera- 
tion of the pool mortgage system may be 
accomplished with a minimum of labor and 
cost. If the state laws do not intervene, the 
loan department of a bank may handle all 
mortgage entries, collecting both the interest 
on company mortgages and the interest on 
pool mortgages, and should the law inter- 
vene, there is no reason why the reverse 
should not be true and the trust department 
handle all mortgage transactions, thereby 
eliminating cost from the banking depart- 
ment whose only interest would be the re- 
ceipt of income from its interest in the pool 
mortgage system. In either event the com- 
pany is the gainer. 

Under the pool mortgage system the con- 
trol of mortgage investments, the receipt of 
partial payments of principal and the col- 
lection of income on mortgage investments 
are transactions entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the payment of income to the in- 
dividual trusts. It places the bank, or trust 
department in a position of having the en- 
tire amount of partial payments made on va- 
rious mortgages available for investment in 
new mortgages and in so far as interest in- 
come is concerned it is credited into the ac- 
count known as the “Mortgage Pool Interest” 
account. In so far as income due the trust 
is concerned this is again an entirely sepa- 
rate transaction, income being paid to the 
trust from the mortgage pool interest ac- 
count only at stated intervals (except where 
some special agreement with an individual 
trust might be made). It regulates the pay- 
ment of income to the individual trusts by 
making that payment at regular intervals 
and it eliminates the need for apportioning, 
as in the case of participations against in- 
dividual mortgages, of both income and par. 
tial payments received among the 
participants who might be 
latter transaction being a 
one in the case of a large 
many participating trusts. 


various 
interested, the 
rather involved 
mortgage with 
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3. The Value of the System 

Having discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the adoption of the pool mort- 
gage system, it might be well to conside 
briefly why the system should be adopted. 

The greater proportion of the funds which 
are left with trust companies in their fidu- 
ciary. capacities belong to individuals who 
have need for the greatest return possible 
from the investment of those funds. Any 
system which will allow, as does the pool 
mortgage system, the immediate investment 
for income of all funds received and assure 
the permanency of that investment during 
the life of the trust is a system well worth 
the consideration of trust company officials 
Where this system in addition can be op 
erated with much greater facility (and con- 
sequent lower operating costs) than a sys- 
tem of participations in individual mort- 
gages, the advantage from the point of view 
of the trust company is not difficult to see. 

There may be some state where the trust 
companies operate similar to 
those of Michigan where no commercial or 
banking department is allowed. Even in 
such instances the capital funds of the trust 
company or a good portion of them may rep 
resent the compziny’s interest in pool mort- 
gages and purchase from the company’s in- 
terest for trust investment and sale to the 
company’s interest for trust liquidation may 
be carried on in just the same way and with 
just as much facility as if the transactions 
were being carried on with a banking depart- 
ment in the same institution. The main ques- 
ticns involved are maximum return to trusts 
and minimum operating costs. There can be 
no doubt that the mortgage system 
properly operated, insures maximum return 
to trusts and those trust companies which 
have already adopted the mortgage pool sys- 
tem are invariable witnesses to the fact that 
its operating costs are much lower than the 
cost of operating individual 
ticipations. 


under laws 


pool 


mortgage par- 


4. Legal Status of the Pool Mortgage System 

Finally it becomes a question of whether 
or not the laws of the states represented in 
this conference will allow of the adoption of 


the pool mortgage system. <A careful investi- 
gation shows that the following is the case: 

Alabama.—There is apparently no law 
against the pooling of trust company mort- 
gages in the State of Alabama and appar- 
ently there is no pooling of mortgages done 
in that state. No information could be ob- 
tained as to where steps are being taken to 
make such investments legal. 

(Continued on page 673) 
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Ie First Compete 


trust accounting plan 
you have ever seen 


These eight features of the Burroughs 
Simplified Trust System should convince 
you that here, at last, is a complete trust 
accounting plan: 


. Up-to-the minute information about 
each trust instantly available. 


. Adaptable to any type of trust. 


. Simple enough for any bookkeeper 
ib U rroughs to operate. 


. Plain enough to be understood by 


Gi qe E fi ed every person in the trust department. 


. Flexible enough to provide for 


unlimited expansion. 
| Trust ystem . Inclusive enough to handle every 
* conceivable type of trust transaction 
<< as a matter of routine. 
“ . Absolute audit control of every trust 
and every transaction. 
. Daily automaticbalance ofeach trust, 
and the entire trust department. 


Investigate. See the completeness of the forms; 
the simplicity of the system. Learn how easily 
and quickly it can be installed. Call the local 
Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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(Epiror’s NOTE: 


APPLYING LIVING TRUST FEATURE TO OLD AGE 


NEW FIELD FOR EXTENSION OF EXPERT TRUST SERVICE 
CHARLES NEWTON HULVEY 


Associate Professor of Commercial Law, University of Virginia 


The horizon of trust service constantly yields new opportunities. 
In this article Professor Hulvey projects a plan whereby the idea of life insurance and 


ANNUITY PLANS 


annuity policies promoted by the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association of America 
to provide professional men and college professors against old age dependence, may be 


rendered more effective and advantageous 
option of irrevocable living trusts. 


by means of incorporating the additional 


The suggestions made by Professor Hulvey deserve 
J! y J ! 


the earnest consideration of all trust companies and fiduciary banks as opening another 
door toward increasing cooperation with the savings and investing public.) 


Ho University of Virginia, in conform- 
ance with the movement of the 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America to furnish life insurance 
and annuity policies to the college teachers 
of the United States, has recently offered to 
its 


professors its cooperation in making 
systematic provision against old age de- 


pendency. <A definite plan has been proposed, 
under which a teacher, by undertaking to 
contribute in regular monthly payments a 
certain amount of his salary, not to exceed 
5%, will have this amount duplicated by the 
University and placed in the hands of the 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, 
the combined amount, accumulated at 344% 
interest until the assured reaches the age of 
65, be used to purchase an annuity. In case 
of death before age 65, the amount accumu- 
lated at 344% by the time of death will be 
paid to the estate over a period of ten years 
in monthly installments. At age 65 certain 
options in regard to the nature of the annuity 
are available; one provides for a monthly 
pension for life; another, that the pension 
payments will continue at a reduced rate for 
life, but that a certain number will be guar- 
anteed; another, that the pension, for a re- 
duced amount, will be paid to the annuitant 
or his wife as long as either may live. There 
is, of Course, no inheritance feature, regard- 
less of what the excess of the accumulations 
over the pension payments may be at the 
time of death. 


Funds to Be Administered by Trust 
Company 
Insurance authorities have generally agreed 
that annuities are most properly fitted to 
those individuals whose estates are not in 


themselves sufficient to produce an income 
large enough for satisfactory support, and 
to those who have no desire to bequeath their 
estate. The limited appeal and application 
of the annuity principle is therefore obvious. 
However, this article is not intended to be 
taken as a protest against annuities, nor to 
criticize the present plan. It is rather its 
purpose to point out how it may be possible, 
if a few modifications of the existing plan 
are made, for the ultimate benefits to be 
more widespread and to show how a more 
intelligent, workable, and feasible plan for 
the teachers, who do not have the time to 
study the investment field, will give the 
greatest amount of investment benefit and at 
the same time assure them the security 
against old age dependency which the present 
plan is designed to furnish. 

The proposal is simply that the University 


offer to the teacher the option of paying 
his contribution, increased by that of the 


University, into an irrevocable “living” trust, 
there to be invested by experienced invest- 
ment experts and the accumulated sum built 
up as a trust estate to be administered by 
the trust company to the best interests of 
that estate. Let us consider this proposal 
in the light of its own merits and in com- 
parison with the features of the original 
plan. 


The Rate of Return 

An irrevocable trust, handled by a trust 
company as strong financially as any Insur- 
ance and Annuity Company, would return on 
the investment a net of 5%. This is a most 
conservative figure when the unusual oppor- 
tunities, knowledge, and experience of the 
trust companies are considered. In fact, 
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over a long period, the equivalent of 5% 
per cent net should be earned. This rate 
of return is to be compared with the 3% 
per cent under the original plan. The dif- 
ference at age 65 between the 3% per cent 


and the 5 per cent would be, in the case of a 
deferred annuity contract entered into at 


<4 


age 25, supported by 5 per cent of a salary 
of $3,000 and the University contribution 


of like amount, and assuming periodic in- 
creases in salary of $500 every five years, 


the difference between $39,409.53 and $52,- 
773.91 or $13,364.38. Further examples 
to illustrate how this works out in other 


In these, no increases in salary 
The payments by the annuit- 


eases follow. 
are considered. 


ant amount to 5 per cent, this sum being 
duplicated by the University. 
Annual Deposit Amount by age 65 
Age (10% ofsalary) At 3%% At5% Difference 
Diisebes 3,000 26,252.86 38,051.93 11,799.07 
ae 4,000 21,371.76 27,904.28 6,532.52 
eo 5,000 16,125.24 20,045.38 3,920.14 


Flexibility and Discretion Under New Plan 
Throughout the period of accumulation.,, 
the fund would be in the hands of a trust 
company with the usual discretionary powers. 
In other words, if there should come in that 
period a real need sufficiently great to be 
recognized by the trust company, that fund 
would be available either in cash or as col- 
lateral. In contrast to this, the original plan 
ties up the money regardless of any changes 
which might occur in circumstances which 
might make a change in the handling or in 
the availability of the fund extremely desir- 


able. The fund is not even available as col- 
jateral, consisting as it does, only of a life 
estate. 

Additional consideration of the discre- 


tionary power of the trust company- should 
be given in the event of death or disability 
before age 65. While the original plan pro- 
vides only a rigid method of payment over 
a ten-year period, the trust company is per- 
mitted to take into consideration the circum- 
stances attendant at death, the size of the 
entire estate, the condition of dependents, 
and other considerations which might make 
the installment method of payment extremely 
undesirable. 

Under the proposed plan, there would be, 
during the periods during which contribu- 
tions were being made, the constant en- 
couragement to make additional deposits. 
Under the present plan, the annuitant might 
just as well or better place any additional 
funds into the bank, as far interest is 
concerned. With this in mind, he will re- 
frain from making any contributions to the 
fund beyond the 5 per cent requirement. The 


as 
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trust, however, by offering the incentive of 
increased returns as a benefit of experienced 
investment service, is a constant inducement 
to increased deposits and security. 
Advantages of the Proposed Plan 

It will be noted here that although the 
Carnegie Foundation and The Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association have recog- 
nized the two major contingencies of life to 
be met, namely, the contingency of premature 
death which may plunge the dependent family 
into- privation and suffering, and the con- 
tingency of reaching the end of the income- 
producing career without means to provide 
adequately for the declining years, the plan 
of the University covers only the latter con- 
tingency and likewise the proposed option 
does not change the design. Under the pro- 
posed option however, it is possible and 
doubtless desirable to provide, in the han- 
dling of the living trust, for insurance cover- 
ing the hazard of premature death or disa- 
bility. 

The hazard involyed would of course, 
measured by the difference between the size 
of the estate already accumulated and the 
amount desired at age 65. The cost of such 
insurance, on a term plan and on a declining 
scale over the income-producing period, would 
not be greater than the difference in ac- 
cumulations under the two plans under con- 
sideration. In other words, under the pro- 
posed option of the living trust, the same 
sum could be accumulated by age 65 
under the original plan and at the same 
time that fund would be absolutely pro- 
tected against the contingency of death or 
permanent disability. Any arrangement such 
as this, desirable though it may be, is im- 
possible under the original plan. 


be 


as 


Security and Assurance Against Old Age 

When the age 65 is attained, the fund is 
somewhat in excess of the amount under 
the original plan with the same rate of con- 
tributions. In our example, where the plan 
Was inaugurated at age 25, the excess was 
$15,364.48. With the total sum in hand, all 
the options under the original plan are open 
to the individual, together with any other 
disposition which might be deemed advisable 
by the circumstances, the individual, and 
the trust company. 

As has been noted before, the usual 
annuitant is one who has an estate not large 
enough to produce in itself a sufficient in- 
come and one who has no wish to bequeath 
the estate. For those who are in this position 
at 65, an annuity of equal value to that in 
the original plan can be purchased and the 
remainder of the fund, the $13,364.48, 
liquidated or retained, and the trust or the 
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entire accumulation can be spent to pur- 
chase a monthly annuity of $446.35, which is 
$113.21 more than that provided under the 
original plan. To those, however, who feel 
that their estate is producing an ample in- 
come for their needs, there is the opportunity 
to maintain it in all the safety which an 
annuity company offers and with the reten- 
tion of the estate for purposes of inheritance 
or philanthropy. 

The plan suggested is not proposed to 
vitiate the very commendable plan already 
offered, but only to make an honest attempt 
to enlarge the scope and benefits of the 
original plan that they may more closely 
conform to the requirements of the applicants 
considered, and that this might be done 
without sacrifice to security and assurance 
against old age dependency. It is believed 
that the proposed option does this. 

It is therefore suggested that the trust com- 
panies make a detailed study of this pro- 
posal, put it into workable form, supply 
machinery to put it into practical operation, 
and present it as a definite plan to the Uni- 
versity authorities. There are many teachers 
who would welcome a living trust of this 
nature and it is reasonable to suppose that 
teachers in our public schools and even busi- 






ness men would recognize the benefits of such 
a plan if it was brought before them in 
definite form, and with a recognized status 
as provision against the contingencies of 
life. It stands as an open door for increased 
cooperation between the trust companies and 
the saving and investing public. 


oe? 


GROWTH OF CORPORATE TRUST SERV- 
ICE IN AUSTRALIA 

The Trustees Executors & Agency Com- 
pany, Ltd., the pioneer trustee company of 
Australia, with head office at Melbourne, is 
celebrating its golden jubilee year. The 
company has under administration funds to 
the value of $20,897,806 and since it com- 
menced business over fifty years ago, has 
administered trust funds aggregating in 
value $48,000,000. The fiftieth annual re- 
port shows net profits during the year of 
$27,886 with subscribed capital of $400,000, of 
which $260,000 have not been called for. 
Reserve funds amount to $89,000 with profit 
and loss account of $29,483. The general 
manager of the company is Charles S. Smi- 
bert; manager, V. G. Watson, and assistant 
manager, G. A. Thompson. 
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PROBLEMS OF INHERITANCE 


STATUTORY DISTINCTIONS AND JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 






(Epitor’s NOTE: 


OF INTEREST TO FIDUCIARIES 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney-at-Law and author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’’ 


This is the fifth of a series of exceptionally interesting lectures 


arranged for by the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and which embrace 
problems of fiduciary administration which are more or less subject to absence of precise 


statutory guidance or judicial determination. 


In previous lectures which have appeared 


in the December, January and February issues of Trust CoMPANIES, Mr. Newhall has 
discussed revocable trusts and the statute of wills; problems in connection with capital 
and income and apportionment of income on death of testator and on death of life tenant.) 


N this lecture we are to discuss various 

problems of inheritance. It is to be 

sumed throughout that the deceased left 
no will and that his estate is to be distribu- 
ted among his heirs or next of kin. We shal! 
consider both real and personal property, and 
both near and remote heirs. 


as- 


Heirs and Next of Kin 

There is much confusion in the minds of 
most persons, both lawyers and laymen, as 
to the exact meaning and proper use of these 
two terms. They are carelessly used in 
wills, trust deeds, and in statutes. Accord- 
ingly it seems wise to begin this lecture with 
a brief discussion of their proper meaning. 

Historically the distinction between them 
is that the term “heirs” had to do with real 
property and the phrase “next of kin” with 
personal property. Real estate descended to 
the heirs-at-law, while personal property 
went to the administrator to be distributed 
among the next of kin. At common law the 
two groups were not the same. In the in- 
heritance of land male descendants were pre- 
ferred to female, while among the males the 
eldest inherited to the exclusion of the others. 
In the distribution of personal estate they 
all shared equally. 

Today in Massachusetts there is no such 
distinction. While real estate descends di- 
rectly to the heirs and personal property 
vests in the administrator for distribution 
among those entitled, the two groups are the 
Same, i.e., real and personal property are 
both inherited by the same group and in the 
same shares. Hence to a certain extent, so 
far as determining the persons who inherit 
from a deceased person, the distinction be- 
tween heirs and next of kin has lost its sig- 
nificance. 


The latter statement is true, however, only 
to a very limited degree. The terms “heirs” 
and “next of kin” are not synonymous. They 
have very distinct meanings. Heirs are those 
persons upon whom the law casts the inherit- 
ance of intestate property. They are today 
the creation of the statute of distributions. 
Under our modern statutes, the surviving 
husband or wife is an heir, frequently re- 
ferred to as a statutory heir, but none the 
less an heir (see cited in Newhall, 
Settlement of Estates, $105, note 2), although 
not one of the next of kin. The next of kin 
or kindred, however, are the creation of a 
natural law, not of a statute. Kindred are 
blood relations, and while a statute may pre- 
scribe the order of inheritance among them, 
it does not alter this fundamental fact. 

The inheritance of property being now care- 
fully defined by statute, as we shall see later 
in this lecture, and the distinction between 
heirs and next of kin being no longer of any 
importance in connection therewith, we must 
consider what the difference really is, and 
what is its importance. Both the difference 
and its importance arise out of two facts: 
First, that our law includes surviving hus- 
bands and wives as heirs, although they 
are not kindred; and secondly, that inherit- 
ance is not strictly by the next of kin. While 
following in a general way the order of the 
degrees of kindred, as we shall see later, our 
statute varies somewhat from this order, as 
by allowing the children of a deceased broth- 
er to share equally with a living brother, and 
in several other ways. Hence the next of 
kin under the general law of consanguinity 
are not identical with those who take under 
our statute of distributions. The importance 
of these distinctions comes from the fre- 
quent use of the terms in statutes, wills, ete, 
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and the consequent necessity for judicial in- 
terpretation of their meaning. 

There are two possible meanings to the 
phrase “next of kin,” to say nothing of minor 
variations: 

(1) The nearest blood relations accordinz 
to the law of consanguinity. 

(2) Those who take under the statute of 
distributions, sometimes referred to as the 
statutory next of kin. 

The former is the natural meaning of the 
phrase, and the meaning given by the uni- 
form ruling of our court except where the 
wording of the will or other instrument is 
such as to show a different intention. (For a 
good case outside of Massachusetts taking 
the opposite view, see Close vs. Benham, 97 
Conn. 102.) 

Judicial Illustrations 

A good illustration of this is afforded by 
the case of Swasey vs. Jaques (144 Mass. 
135). the leading Massachusetts case on this 
subject. A will gave certain legacies, and 
provided that if any legatee should prede- 
cease the testator his legacy should go to 
his next of kin. One legatee died before the 
testator, leaving a brother and three neph- 
ews. children of a deceased brother. Under 
our statute of distributions the nephews 
would take their father’s share, but the court 
held that the legacy went to the brother 
alone, as he was the next of kin, being, for 
reasons to be explained later, one degree 
nearer than the nephews. 

Another good illustration is the 
Makller vs. Ind. Workmen’s Circle (255 Mass. 
252). The by-laws of an insurance company 
provided that if the beneficiary died before 
the insured, the insurance should go to the 
insured’s next of kin. The insured in this 
case left a widow, two sisters, and two 
nieces, children of a deceased brother. The 
court held that the two sisters, being the 
nearest kindred, took the whole to the ex- 
clusion of the widow and the nieces. 

A similar interpretation was put on the 
words “next of kin” as used in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law in Kelley’s Case 

222 Mass. 538). On the other hand, the 
statute granting the right of administration 
on the estates of deceased persons to the next 
of kin, after the surviving husband or wife 

(G. L. 193, §1), is, as a practical matter, 
interpreted to mean the next of kin in ac- 
cordance with the statute of distributions. 
(See the opinion of the court in Swasey vs. 
Jaques, supra.) 

The strictness of the court in the interpre- 
tation of the words ‘next of kin” is shown 
by the case of Haraden vs. Larrabee (113 


case of 
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Mass. 430), where there was a gift on the 
death of the life tenant to his “next of kin, 
to those persons to whom the property would 
go” if he died without issue and intestate. 
The court held that it meant blood relations 
and did not include the surviving husband 
or wife. 

Apparently it makes no difference to the 
rule whether the words ‘next of kin” are 
used, or other similar phrases, such as “near- 
est of kin,” “nearest kindred,” “nearest blood 
relations,” They all have the same 
meaning. discussion in Swasey ve. 
Jaques, supra. 

Where, instead of the words “next of kin” 
or other words of similar import, the word 
“heirs” is used, apparently it will be held 
to mean those who take under the statute of 
distributions, in the same manner as intes- 
tate property of a deceased person, unless 
the wording of the particular clause under 
consideration requires a different meaning. 
In a recent case the testator provided that 
the residue should be divided among his legal 
heirs “in equal shares per capita” in accord- 
ance with the Massachusetts law of descent. 
The court held, in order to give effect to all 
the language, that the heirs were to be 
determined in accordance with the Massachu- 
setts law of descent, but that when once de 
termined they should take equal shares per 
capita and not per stirpes—Proctor vs. Lacy 


(1928 A. S. 773.) 


ete. 
See 


The Massachusetts Rule of Inheritance and 
Statute of Distributions 

Our inheritance laws divide the problem 
into two parts. One part deals with the 
rights of the surviving husband or wife, while 
the other deals with general inheritance by 
the issue and other kindred. The two are 
mutually dependent and must be considered 
in their relation one to the other. 

First, as to the surviving husband or wife 
Our law is very simple and treats both alike 
If the deceased leaves issue, i.e., children 
grandchildren, ete., the surviving spouse 
takes one-third of the real estate and one- 
third of the personal property remaining af- 
ter the payment of debts and expenses. If 
the deceased leaves no issue, the surviving 
husband or wife takes everything up to five 
thousand dollars, i.e., the first five thousand 
dollars, whether real or personal, and half 
the remaining real and half the remaining 
personal estate. If the deceased leaves no 
issue and no kindred, the survivor takes the 
whole.—G. L. 190, §1. 


The balance of the estate, both real and 


personal property (G. L. 190, §§2, 3), after 
deducting the share of the surviving husband 
or wife, descends to or is distributed among 












the issue 
following rules: 
(1) In equal shares to the children 


and other kindred according to the 


and 
any deceased child by right of rep- 
resentation, and if there is no surviving child 
of the deceased, then to all his other lineal 
descendants. If all are of the same degree 
of kindred, they share equally; otherwise 
they take by right of representation. 

(2) If he leaves no issue, then in equal 
shares to the father and mother, and if only 
one of them is living, the whole to that one. 
(Note: At common law land could not ascend 
directly to the father or mother by inherit- 
ance, although curiously enough it could go 
to the uncle and from the uncle be inherited 
by the father as the uncle’s brother.) 

(3) If the deceased leaves no issue and 
no father or mother, then to his brothers and 
sisters and the issue of any deceased brother 


issue of 


or sister by right of representation; and if 
there is no surviving brother or sister, then 


to all the issue of deceased brothers and sis- 


ters. If all are of the same degree of kin- 
dred to the deceased, they share equally; 


otherwise 
tion. 

(4) If 
father or 


they take by right of representa- 


the deceased 
mother, 


leaves no issue, no 
and no brother or sister 
or issue of deceased brother or sister, then 
to his next of kin in equal degree; but if 
there are two or more collateral kindred of 
equal those claiming through the 
nearest ancestor are preferred to those claim- 
ing through an ancestor more remote. 

(5) If the deceased leaves no kindred or 
widow or husband, the whole estate escheats 
to the commonwealth. 

The foregoing rules represent the mode 
of distributing intestate estates in Massaechu- 
setts. Under (1) and (8) we have the prob- 
lems of representation, and under (4) the 
computation of degrees of kindred, both to 
be discussed separately. 


degree, 


Taking by Right of Representation—Per 
Capita and Per Stirpes 
Taking by right of representation is de- 
fined by the statute as the taking by descen- 
dants of a deceased heir of the share which 
the parent would have taken if living. For 
example, if X dies leaving as his only heirs 


three children, A, B, and C, they share equal- 
ly, or Ly r capita, as the phrase is. If, how- 
ever, C had predeceased X, leaving two chil- 
dren, — would take C’s share, taking by 


right of representation, or 
is called, by “root” 


per stirpes, as it 
or “stem,” to use a more 
literal translation. Thus A and B would take 
one-third each, while C’s two children woul: 
take one-sixth each. 

The principle of taking by right of repre- 
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sentation is the same whether A, B, 
are children of the deceased or his brothers 
and sisters. All that I say on this point ap- 
plies equally to children and their issue and 
to brothers and sisters and their issue. The 
principle of representation is a creation of 
statute. It had no part in the common law 
rules of inheritance. C’s two children are 
one degree farther removed than A and B, 
so that if inheritance were by the next of 
kin strictly they would not come in for any 
share. The Makller case, previously dis- 
cussed, is a good illustration of this. 

Also, as will be emphasized more at length 
later, the principle of representation applies 
only to these two classes, children and their 
issue, and brothers and sisters and their 
issue. It does not extend beyond them. 

Another point to be observed in connection 
with taking by representation is that it ap- 
plies only where the heirs are of different 
generations. Thus to continue the same il- 
lustration used before, suppose A, B, and C 
had all died before X, leaving respectively 
one, two, and three children. Being all of 
the same generation, the six grandchildren 
or the six nephews and nieces, as the case 
might be, would share equally, or per capita. 
Suppose, however, to carry the case farther, 
one of the six had also died, leaving two 
children. There being uneven generations, 


and C 
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the principle of representation would again 
come into play. The five living grandchildren 
or nephews and nieces would take one-sixth 
each, while the two great-grandchildren or 
grandnephews would share equally the one- 


sixth of their parent, taking one-twelfth 
each. If all the grandchildren in one case 
or all the nephews and nieces in the other 
had died, the great-grandchildren or the 
grandnephews and = grandnieces surviving 
would share equally or per capita. And 


so on. 


Degrees of Kindred 

It is only after we have eliminated the 
first three groups of heirs, (1) children and 
their issue, (2) father and mother, and (35) 
brothers and sisters and their issue, i.e., 
all the immediate family, that we come to 
inheritance by kindred generally in the or- 
der of their nearness in blood to the de- 
ceased. At this point one element drops out 
and a new one enters. 

First, the principle of taking by right of 
representation drops out. It does not extend 
to the kindred generally. For example, if 
the nearest kindred are three cousins or 
three uncles, as the case may be, and there 
are children of deceased cousins or uncles, 
they are as completely out of the picture as 
if they had never existed. I can’t emphasize 
this point too strongly, because even prac- 
ticing lawyers frequently slip up on it. 

The new element that enters is the compu- 
tation of degrees of kindred. At this stage 
many persons throw up their hands as if 
the problem were hopelessly difficult. As a 
matter of fact, it is extremely simple. It is 
merely an easy sum in arithmetic. Instead 
of finding the least common denominator, as 
in adding fractions, you find the nearest 
common ancestor of the deceased and the 
heir under consideration, and count the steps 
up and down. Thus suppose X has died and 
the nearest heir in sight seems to be the 
son of a deceased cousin, whom we will eall 
A. The nearest common ancestor of X and 
A would obviously be X’s grandfather, whom 
we will call M, through whom they are re- 
lated. Counting from X up to M is two 
steps and from M down to A is three steps. 
Two and three make five, and there we have 
it. A is of the fifth degree of kindred to X. 
Perfectly simple. 

Suppose now an uncle appears and says he 
is the nearest heir. Call him B. Again the 
nearest common ancestor would be X’s grand- 
father, M. From X up to M is two steps 
and from M down to B is one step; total 
three steps. B is of the third degree of kin- 
dred and would take in preference to A. 

In accordance with the foregoing rules, we 
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see that the parents and children of the de- 
ceased are respectively of the first degree, 
because there is only one step between them 
and the deceased. Grandparents and grand- 
children are of the second degree; likewise 
brothers and sisters of the deceased. Uncles 
and aunts and nephews ‘and nieces are of 
the third degree. Great-uncles and aunts, 
grandnephews and nieces, and cousins are all 
of the fourth degree, and so on. To reiterate, 
however, the inheritance of children and 
their issue, parents, and brothers and sisters 
and their issue, are specially taken care of 
by the statute, and their degrees of kindred 
do not have to be reckoned. 

Degrees of kindred, as I have expounded 
them, are computed according to the Civil 
Law, as provided by the Massachusetts stat- 
ute. G. L. 190, $4. There are two systems 
of computing degrees of kindred. One is ae- 
cording to the Civil Law, which is the method 
above outlined, and the other is according 
to the Common Law. The Common Law 
method, which we do not use, is, instead of 
adding together the number of up to 
and down from the common ancestor, to 
take the longer of the two sides of the angle, 
so to speak, and count the steps in that. 
Thus in the case of an uncle, the longer side 
of the angle has two steps, so he would be 
of the second degree. In the case of a 
cousin’s the longer side would have 
three steps, so he would be of the third 
degree, while a cousin would be of the 
second degree, both sides of the angle’ being 
equal. 

It makes no difference which side of the 
family the kindred belong to. Thus suppose 
the nearest heirs of X were seven cousins, 
six on his father’s side, and one on _ his 
mother’s. The seven would share equally, 
the rule being that all of equal degrees of 
kindred share equally. 

There is, however, one 
qualification of the last 
must be noted. Suppose there are two claim- 
ants to the estate, one a cousin and the 
other a great-uncle. Both are of the fourth 
degree of kindred, but the cousin would take 
it all because he claims through the nearer 
ancestor. That is, the common ancestor of 
X and the cousin is the grandfather, while 
the common ancestor of X and the great- 
uncle is the great-grandfather. Hence the 
cousin claims through the nearer ancestor 
and would be preferred over the great uncle, 
although both are of the same degree of 
kindred. 


Kindred of the Half Blood 
Our law makes no distinction between half 
blood and whole blood in the matter of in- 


steps 


son, 


very important 
stated rule which 












heritance, and a half brother or sister and 
any other kindred claiming through the half 


blood share equally with those claiming 
through whole blood. G. L. 190, §4. See 
Larabee vs. Tucker (116 Mass. 572); Keat- 


ing vs. Smith (5 Cush. 
Lovering (12 Mass. 489). 


Posthumous Children 

The Massachusetts rule in respect to pos- 
thumous children is short and explicit. They 
are to be deemed living at the death of the 
parent. G. L. 190, §8. Accordingly, while 
there may be some practical difficulties, the 
law is simple. Suppose a man dies leaving a 
wife and no issue, but a son is born three 
months later. The widow would take one- 
third, while the title to the other two-thirds 
would be in abeyance until the child was 
born. Then all his rights would date back 
to the death of his father. If the child were 
born dead, then the ordinary rights of in- 
heritance would accrue based on the father 
dying without issue. A posthumous child 
must be born alive, and also not born so 
prematurely that there is no chance of his 
continuing to live even though at the mo- 
ment of his premature birth he is actually 
living. 


99» 


eon) 


Sheffield vs. 


Adopted Children 

Inheritance by, through, and from adopted 
children presents many problems. There is 
no one rule governing the whole situation, 
but there are several distinct rules, each 
one of which must be considered by itself. 

In the first place the adopted child retains 
notwithstanding his adoption all his previous 
rights of inheritance from his natural par- 
ents or his blood kindred. His status and 
rights in regard to inheriting from them are 
not affected by his adoption. G. L. 210, §7. 
He can't claim both ways out of the same 
estate. however. In one case a grandfather 
adopted his own grandson, the child’s father 
being dead. On the death of the grandfather 
the adopted son tried to claim two shares, 
one as a grandson and the other as an 
adopted child. The court held that he could 
not do this.—Delano vs. Bruerton (148 Mass. 
621). 

In the second place he inherits from an 
adopting parent the same share in any prop- 
erty which the latter could dispose of by 
will as he would have taken if he had been 
born to such parent in lawful wedlock. G. L. 
210, §7. Thus under the law that a surviving 
husband or wife takes the first $5,000 if the 
deceased spouse dies without issue, it was 
held that the existence of an adopted child 
who survived the deceased adopting parent 
prevented the other from taking under the 
Statute.—Buckley vs. Frazier (153 Mass. 525.) 
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Note that under the statute the right of 
inheritance is a little broader than the mere 
right to inherit intestate property of the 
adopting parent. It includes property which 
the adopting parent did not own but over 
which he had a power of testamentary dis- 
position. 

In the third place he inherits under all the 
laws of inheritance and of consanguinity 
from all the legal descendants of the adopt- 
ing parent. As to them he stands in the 
same relation as if he had been lawfully 
born to the adopting parent. But as to no 
other. As to the ancestors and collateral 
kindred of the adopting parent, he has no 
rights of inheritance. G. L. 210, §7. 

As an illustration of the foregoing, it has 
been held that an adopted daughter inherits 
from the son of her adopting parent.—Stearns 
vs. Allen (183 Mass. 404). 

The most difficult question in connection 
with adopted children is as to when they 


come under the designation of “children,” 
“issue,” ete. in wills, trusts, ete. The statu- 


tory rule is that where the adopting parent 
is the testator or settlor or grantor in a trust 
or other form of transfer, the word “child” 
or its equivalent shall include children by 
adoption, but not otherwise unless it plainly 
appears to have been the intention of the 
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testator, ete, to include children. 
G. L. 210, §8. 

Thus a devise by an adopting parent t? 
“my lawful heirs” includes the children of 
the adopted child, the latter having prede- 
ceased the testatrix.—Young vs. Stearns (254 
Mass. 540.) Likewise where a person cre- 
ated a voluntary trust under which on his 
death the principal should be paid to any 
child of his, and he subsequently adopted a 
child, it was held that the adopted child took 
the fund.—NSewall vs. Roberts (115 Mass. 


262) 


adopted 


On the other hand, illustrating the second 
part of the rule, it has been held that on a 
devise to the testator’s heirs, an adopted 
daughter of a deceased brother would not 
take by right of representation.—Brown vs. 
Wright (194 Mass. 540). A devise to the 
issue of a daughter of the testator will not 
include a child of the daughter by adoption 
where it does not appear plainly to have 
the testator’s intention to include 
adopted children.—Walcott vs. Robinson (214 
Mass. 172.) To the same effect, Blodgett vs. 
Stowell (189 Mass. 142.) <A gift “to the 
heirs-at-law of my said wife” will not in- 
clude a child adopted by the wife after the 
husband's death. Wyeth vs. Stone (144 Mass. 
441). Where there is a bequest to the tes- 
tator’s son and he predeceases his father, 
leaving an adopted child, the latter does not 
tuke as “issue” under the statute unless the 
will shows that intention—Gammons vs. 
Gammons (212 Mass. 454.) Under a_ will 
giving the estate to the daughter's issue on 
her death, the daughter's adopted child will 
not take.—Gallagher vs. Sullivan (241 Mass. 


552.) Nor will an adopted child take under 


been 


a bequest to the “children of my children,” 
regardless of the law of the state where the 


adoption took 
(2553 Mass. 55.) 


place.—Hutchins vs. Browne 

The next question is as to the right of in- 
heritance through or from an adopted child. 
The statute provides that property which he 
has acquired by himself or by gift or inher- 
itance from his adopting parents or their 
kindred shall be distributed under the stat- 
ute of distributions in the same manner and 
to the same persons as if he had been born 
to his adopting parents in lawful wedlock, 
While property which he has acquired by gift 
or inheritance from his natural parents or 
their kindred shall be distributed as if there 
had been no adoption. The apportionment 
and distribution are to be ascertained by 
the court. G. L. 210, §7. 

Under this statute distribution of prop- 
erty which goes to the kindred by adoption 
is made among the kindred on both sides 
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without regard to the respective amounts 
which he received from each of his adopting 
parents.—MecMaster vs. Fobes (226 Mass. 
396). An action for damages for causing 
death inures to the benefit of the adopting 
parents rather than to the natural parents.— 
Boutlier vs. Malden (226 Mass. 479, 354.) 

In the ease of a child domiciled in another 
state and adopted there, he is entitled in this 
state to the same rights of succession to 
property which he would have had in the 
state where he was adopted, except where 
those rights conflict with our laws. G. LL. 
210, §9.—See Ross rs. Ross (129 Mass. 245); 
Foster vs. Waterman (124 Mass. 592.) 

Where a child once adopted is readopted, 
all effects of the first adoption, so far as in- 
heritance is concerned, are wiped out, except 
so far as any interest in property shall have 
already vested in the adopted child. G, L 
210, §10. 

Illegitimate Children 

Illegitimate children present some interest- 
ing questions. Common law treated illegit- 
imacy very harshly. An illegitimate child 
was filius nullius, i.e. “nobody's child.” Ile 
could inherit from no one, and no one but the 
heirs of his body could inherit from him. 
Cooley vs. Dewey (4 Pick. 95); 
Varsh (180 Mass. 210). Modern = statutes 
have somewhat mitigated this. Thus an il- 
legitimate child today in Massachusetts in 
herits from his mother and from any ma- 
ternal ancestor in the same manner as if 
legitimate. G. L. 190, $5. But he cannot in- 
herit from his brothers and sisters who are 
lawful children of his mother or from any 
of his mother’s collateral kindred, and this 
is equally true whether it is an ordinary case 
of intestacy or comes up under a will giv- 
ing a fund to the next of kin of a legatee.— 
Haraden vs. Larrabee (115 Mass. 480) ; Pratt 
vs. Atwood (108 Mass. 40). He does not 
come within the provision of law that chil- 
dren accidentally omitted from a will take 
the same share as if the testator had died 
intestate—Kent vs. Barker (2 Gray 535); 
King vs. Thissell (222 Mass. 140). It has 
been held, however, that where a legacy was 
given to the “heirs by blood” of <A, the 
mother of an illegitimate child, the child 
took.—Hayden vs. Barrett (172 Mass. 472). 

The lawful issue of an illegitimate child 
take by right of representation any estate 
which the parent would have taken if living. 
G. L. 190, $5. 

Inheritance from an illegitimate child is 
a little broader than inheritance by him. Of 
course inheritance by his surviving wife or 
issue Comes under the regular statute of dis- 


Sanford vs. 


(Cont nued cn pzg? G64) 
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At your |_ | : 
| ma \. The Franklin 
tellers’ | gg3B@e. | trust Company 


- age Philadelphia, 

ca a aa YC a Brandt User 

finger : ame: aN since 1918, now 

: << igs ta uses 18 machines 
lips 


Change from 
Ic. to 99e. 





Which—pressing one key once to get any amount 
trom | to 99c. in less than a second—or picking coins 
by hand from rack or drawer and recounting ? 


The one means service and satisfaction to cus- 
tomers... a rapid moving line past the teller’s 
cage... elimination of errors... a saving of time for 
both tellers and customers. The other means de- 
lay... impatient customers... the ever possible 
chance for errors. 


Customers nowadays rightfully expect prompt serv- 
ice and absolute accuracy. The Brandt assures 
correct change in less than one second—and places 
it at your tellers’ finger tips. Brandts create con- 
fidence, build good will, and attract new business. 
Its value cannot be measured in terms of money— 
yet its cost is nominal and it paves its own way. 


You can easily find out how greatly the Brandt will 
help you. Without cost or obligation your tellers 
may test it for thirty days. Just use the coupon— 
designating how many machines you wish for trial. 


C “She 5 New Improved 


hh piitldd) 


Branpt Automatic CAsHIieER Co. 
Watertown, Wisconsin (CC) 
Without obligating us, we would 
like to arrange for a thirty day free 
trial of Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers. 
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There's Opportunity aplenty 
in New England 


Ww"™ only 7% of the nation’s 
population, New England 
produces over 11% of all its manu- 
factured goods. It is only to be ex- 
pected, for this territory has always 
had mighty factors in its favor— 
abundant skilled labor, ample credit 


supply, unexcelled transportation 


{ 


facilities, a great consuming market 
right within itself. 

And New England’s prosperity 
today is not dependent on any single 
industry. The latest United States 
census lists 34.8 separate and distinct 
industries. Of these, 217 are repre- 
sented in New England, manufac- 
turing amazingly diversified pro- 
ducts. 

These are facts which should 
lead any manufacturer contemplat- 
ing a new plant location to consider 
New England first. The oldest 
and largest bank in the community 
will tell you any facts you may care 


to know. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 


* 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England's Largest Cfinanctal Institution 


















ILLUMINATING STORY OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST 
MOVEMENT 


ACCUMULATION OF FUNDS AND RECORD OF DISTRIBUTION 
RALPH HAYES 


Director of the New York Community Trust and Vice-president, Chatham Phenix National Bank and 


(Epiror’s Note: Mr. Hayes was closely associated with the late Judge Goff in the 


Trust Company 


earlier inception and development of the community trust movement and has rendered 


invaluable services in directing the activities of the New York Community Trust. 


In the 


following article he traces the growth, the scope and the actual achievements of the 


various community trusts.) 


S followers of Islam begin the day 
by facing toward the City of the 
Prophet, it would be inappropriate, 
in beginning a review of the development of 
Community Trusts in the United States, to 


refrain from saluting the spirit of that 
sturdy middle-western banker and jurist 


whose experience as a trust officer and as a 
member of the bar, resulted in the founding 
of the first of the Community Trusts. 


That man, as the banking profession 
knows, was the late Judge F. H. Goff of 
Cleveland. The years of study that he gave 
tu improving the method of administering 
charitable trusts is symbolized by the yellow- 
ing pages of an ancient book, given to me 
by Mrs. Goff from her husband’s library. 
This volume, “Endowed Charities,’ was pub- 
lished in England long ago and represented 
probably the most comprehensive compila- 
tion of data on the subject that any in- 
dividual had made. But this particular copy 
is now nearly illegible—made so by the mul- 
titude of notations, interlineations, interpola- 
tions and marginalia written into it by Judge 
Goff. Every page bears evidence of a breadth 
of research and a minuteness of observation 
that is a tribute alike to his legal crafts- 
manship, his financial acumen and his social 
imagination. 


Inception of the Cleveland Foundation 

The result of that study took shape in the 
Cleveland Foundation, created a few months 
before the United States was plunged into 
the World War in 1914. At the first meet- 
ing of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association after the 
Armistice in 1918, having described the 
mechanism he had devised, Judge Goff added 
this comment: 








“The Community Trust can afford to 
wait. It is for all time. It has no press- 
ing demands. It can gather up bequests 
and donations as and when donors de- 
sire to give them and translate them 
into practical, helpful assistance for 
that portion of the community which at 
the moment stands most in need of 
help.” 


I quote that excerpt in order to emphasize 
that the extension of the Community Trust 
movement has not been the result of high- 
pressured promotion. It has not endeavored 
to force its expansion. It has had no hot- 
house growth. Each newly-founded Trust 
has become a center for the dissemination 
of information but there has been a happy 
and healthy absence of importuning cam- 
paigns and “drives.” These Trusts have 
had only their merit to commend them. 

One aspect of the widening reaches of 
the Community Trusts is indicated by a 
tabulation showing, triennially, the number 
of them in existence: 


Ries aa oi oe Sasi vistas stare Rete ee 
DME e Givisi wis gio weiets mate sieane eaters 18 
PeReee Ciiarc alae aout Seleecaacaene 
RN aie Sure ahataio ecw ey hese .. 44 
ai ese Gia siavaieta aie Kiaceeegie wan nats 54 
OPRAEIR Fain io'3: st ecain cl asl ate aca palg eareNs 71 


Setting Up a Community Trust 

Setting up the mechanism of a Com- 
munity Trust, of course, gives no indication 
of when or whether that mechanism will ac- 
tually come into operation. In nearly all 
instances a considerable time elapses after 
the founding resolution is adopted and 
before wills naming the Trust are executed. 
Another period intervenes before those wills 
come into effect at the deaths of their 
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makers. And thereafter a still longer time 
may intervene before a fund actually becomes 
a part of the Community Trust as when life 
uses to individuals precede the dedication of 
a fund to charitable purposes. In 1925 
sixteen Trusts had progressed to the stage 
of having funds in possession and having 
begun the distribution of income. The num- 
ber rose to eighteen in 1926. In 1927 it had 
increased to twenty. At the end of 1928, 
twenty six were doing so. 

The volume of distribution made in suc- 
cessive years by the Community Trusts also 
discloses a significant trend. In 1925 a total 
of $441,856 was paid out. In 1926 the aggre- 
gate of disbursements was $494,032. Before 
the end of 1927, it had climbed to $562,667. 


In 1928 it was $618,673. 


Where Growth Has Been Most Rapid 

The most rapid growth of the Community 
Trust had occurred in Boston and New 
York, on the eastern coast, and in the middle- 
western cities of Chicago, Cleveland and In- 


dianapolis. The total funds in hand in 
those five cities over a six year span has 
been: 
1922 1928 

ON a ne ae ee es ee vecces 90,708,013 
MR aS Ms ae Gai aval .....$4,344,682 ° 4,788,309 
Chicago....... 775,000 3,900,122 
Cleveland............ 214,000 2,208,210 
Indianapolis....... 300,000 1,868,694 

The total of the trusts being adminis- 
tered by all the Community Trusts had 


mounted to approximately $13,600,000 at the 
end of 1926. During 1927 it went to 
$14,500,000. In 1928 it reached $24,000,000. 
At the end of the first sixty days of 1929, 
it had passed $25,000,000. 


Story of the New York Community Trust 

Having thus got a birdseye view of the 
Community Trusts, we may focus upon one 
of them—and I choose the New York Com- 
munity Trust because I know it best—for a 
more detailed picture. Gathered around a 
table in the Bankers Club on July 5, 1923, 
representatives of six banks and trust com- 
panies met to arrange for opening the offices 
of a Community Trust in New York. Largely 
under the sponsorship of the late Frank J. 
arsons, the undertaking had been projected 
as early as 1920 and a number of banks had 
adopted appropriate resolutions signifying 
their disposition to participate. 


When the offices were established, how- 
ever, the institutions prepared to act as 


eustodians of its prospective funds were only 
a half dozen in number. Slowly thereafter 
the group began to enlarge, as other banks 
and companies qualified trustees. In 
1924 there were nine; in 1925, ten; in 1926, 


as 
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fifteen ; in 1927, 
four. 

At the time of opening its offices in the 
latter part of 1923, no trusts were in hand 
and no wills designating the Trust were 
known to be in existence. At the beginning of 
1924 the first trust—consisting of $1,000 was 
received. Later in that year the initial dis- 
bursement of income, so modest in amount 
as to be nearly microscopic, was made. Dur- 
ing each year that has followed, the pay- 
ments of income have been larger, by a sub- 
stantial proportion, than those of any previ- 


seventeen; in 1928, twenty- 


ous year. The amounts in each year have 
been : 

ae re eee 0 

SP cece mG esi tew se otths 478 

Riper) ck Ashe a inter wince siae ewe 16,152 

MND kd na sarin a See Wine Ge wins 4659 we 33,159 

BRP oy alse eo winre Rois Siero Sake 56,63 

ROMANS 0693 whois iain bade aw ase ravens 61,501 


Barring unforeseen contingencies, the 
Trust’s disbursements during 1929 will not 
only exceed those of any prior year but of 
all previous years, 


Funds Administered Through Trust 

The principal funds administered 
through the Trust, having shown gradual in- 
creases during the four years between 1923 
and 1927 mounted sharply in 1928 to more 
than five times the volume in hand at the 
close of the year before. The course of the 
first half-dozen years may thus be illustrated 
in terms of principal funds: 


of 


Sees Teint k we Rie Seen $ 0 
SONS? ooh 5. yeaa matsauiees 1,152,000 
BRD Ss eis 6 Sa sao teo¥i os No ' . 6,738,000 
Such growth as has come to the Com- 





munity Trust in New York—and it is to be 
remembered that similar statements might 
be made with respect to other cities—has 
been accompanied by a degree of public ap- 
proval and a warmth of popular commenda- 
tion not often manifested. 

The legal profession placed itself promptly 
on record. The enactment of statutes 
facilitating the operation of the Trust was 
urged by both the Association of the Bar 
and the New York County Lawyer’s Associa- 


tion. An impressive group of attorneys 1n- 
cluding John G. Agar, Newton D. Baker, 
Paul D. Cravath, Thomas M. Debevoise, 


James R. Garfield, Albert G. Milbank, George 
Welwood Murray, Morgan J. O’Brien and 
Roscoe Pound signed a public statement con- 
cluding with the words: 

“The Community Trust Plan appears 
to promise freedom from the blight of 
the ‘dead hand;’ to imsure the wise ap- 
plication of income from _ charitable 
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CONFIDENCE 





The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


funds; and to provide permanent security 
for the principal of those funds.” 
Leaders in the Medical Profession were 
no less outspoken. A formal endorsement of 
the Trust bears the names of many of the 
country’s foremost physicians and surgeons— 
among them William J. and Charles H. Mayo, 
George Emerson Brewer, George W. Crile, 
Charles L. Dana, Samuel A. Brown, D. 
Bryson Delavan, James Alexander Miller, 8. 
sentley Squier, George David Stewart and 
Linsley R. Williams. 

“The persons sponsoring this state- 
ment” they concluded “being persuaded 
that the Community Trust provides a 
more effective method than has hereto- 
fore been available for the administra- 
tion of permanent funds, whether left 
for general public purposes or for more 
specific purposes, relating to medical 
treatment, research or education—com- 
mend it to the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the profession.” 


Resolution Adopted by Trust Company 
Division 

Similarly, the banking profession has 
formulated its collective conviction of the 
efficacy of the Community Trust’s procedure. 
At the most recent convention of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, in Philadelphia, a 
resolution adopted by the Trust Company 
Division stated: 

“The operation of Community Trusts has 
progressed to a point that now warrants the 
conclusion that these organizations have 
made available for the administration of 
trust funds for charitable purposes a more 
effective procedure than any heretofore 
devised. 

“The efficient management of trust funds 
made possible by this mechanism; the flexible 
nature of the plan that permanently pre- 
serves the utility of each fund from the grip 
of the dead hand; and the recognition that 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





has been given to the effectiveness of the 
Community Trust by the legal fraternity, the 
banking profession and the public at large, 
demonstrate that we have another example 
of the ever-widening field of usefulness of 
our trust companies and other 


corporate. 
fiduciaries. 


“We believe that the extension and de- 
velopment of this movement should and will 
continue to increase. 

“Therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED that it is the sense of this 
Division that the plan of the Community 
Trust should be commended alike to the 
financial institutions which may be trus- 
tees, and to the publie at large, which is the 
ultimate and perpetual beneficiary of its 
services.” 


Evidence of Official Recognition 
Organized Social workers 


have given 
cordial approbation to the 


Community 
Trust as may be indicated by a resolution 
adopted after detailed committee hearings by 
the Association of Community Chests and 
Councils in convention at Washington, D. C.: 


“For a number of reasons, Community 


Chests were not deemed ideal distributing 
committees for income of permanent funds 
* * *) The device of the Community Trust 
met with universal support as an experi- 
ment in this field.” 

No chapter in the Community Trust’s brief 
history has been more stimulating than the 
official recognition given to it by the city, 
state and federal agencies. Following hear- 
ings before the municipal tax authorities 
of New York, property held as a part of the 
Community Trust has been exempted from 
levy. The New York State Tax Commission has 
rendered a detailed decision establishing the 
status of the Community Trust as a “charit- 
able association” partaking of the statutory 
rights and privileges accorded to such organi- 


(Continued on page 675) 
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| Pioneer Wisconsin Institution 
=| adopts modern protective equipment 


EVENTY-FOUR years have not abated the progressive spirit of the First 
> Fond du Lac National Bank. It now offers to the City and County of 
Fond du Lac, a new and thoroughly modern combination safe deposit and 
i security vault—installed by York. 

IF This vault contains over 1,000 safe deposit boxes for depositors. And 
the section devoted exclusively to the bank’s own use contains eight 
special steel lockers in which the tellers store the bank's cash, securities, 
collateral and records. 

The rectangular vault entrance is equipped with special York protective 
features. The thick walls of reinforced concrete are lined with steel. 

Forty years of leadership in vault engineering and manufacturing have 
established York supremacy throughout the country. The benefits of this 
leadership, and the co-operation of the York Engineering Staff are available 
to any bank, architect or engineer. 


F YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


7 _ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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)| The York Vault of the First Fond du Lac 
National Bank is shown below. 
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ANSWERING LETTER FROM “A READER OF TRUST COMPANIES 

MAGAZINE,” PUBLISHED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE AND EN- 

TITLED “TRITE OBSERVATIONS ON RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
TRUST COMPANIES AND LEGAL PROFESSION” 





To THE 

Your February issue carries a letter from 
“A Reader of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine,” 
which letter bears the title “Trite Observa- 
tions on Relationships between Trust Com- 
panies and Legal Profession.” My dictionary 
defines “trite” as “worn out,” “stale.” Cer- 
tain it is that the views expressed in the 
letter do not conform to what is generally 
accepted as the more modern thought upon 


IepITOR: 


this very interesting subject. Rather do 
they hearken back to the days when the 


lawyer regarded with askance the entry of 
the trust companies into the fiduciary field, 
and the trust companies felt that their only 
method of obtaining new business was over 
a lawyer's dead body. 

This pristine viewpoint was based 
the premise that, in the field of 
service, the lawyer and the trust company 
entered perforce into violent competition. 
The lawyer overlooked the fact that the leg- 
islatures, in chartering trust companies, rec- 


upon 
fiduciary 


ognized that the administration of estates 
and trusts was a proper business function. 
The trust company ignored the fact that 


the self-same charter did not go to the ex- 
tent of permitting the trust company to em- 
bark upon a legal career. Misunderstandings 
were bound to ensue, and will persist just so 
long as the overzealous in each ealling ob- 
stinately refuse to differentiate between law 
and business. 


Answer to Specific Points 

Let us consider some of the specific points 
raised in the letter from “A Reader.” 

First, it is suggested that the legend “At- 
torney-at-Law”’” does not guarantee an ap- 
peal-proof legal instrument. Quite true. But 
would the same instrument be necessarily 
“appeal-proot” if prepared by a trust officer? 
It depends upon the relative capability and 
training of the respective parties. By the 
same token, would not some estates be more 
efficiently handled by individual lawyers 
than by some inadequately organized trust 
departments? Or, as “a Reader’ himself 
queries, “Does the sign ‘Trust Department’ 
guarantee superior fiduciary service?” It is 





just as logical to argue that, because some 
trust officers may be in a position to prepare 
better wills than some lawyers, wills should 
therefore be prepared by trust officers, as 
it would be to argue that, because some in- 
dividuals can administer upon estates more 
efficiently than some trust departments, trust 
companies generally should close their trust 
departments. 

Second, “A Reader’ complains that the 
New York and Illinois legislatures have. 
passed laws forbidding corporations to prac- 
tice law. But similar statutes are in effect 
throughout most of our country, and were 
originally designed, not as a weapon of of- 
fense against trust companies, but rather as 
a protection against the indiscriminate han- 
dling of legal claims under a corporate cloak 
without the individual attention or respon- 
sibility that makes for the best interests of 
the client. Regardless, however, of the or- 
iginal significance of such laws, have they 
militated against the of the trust 
company in its proper field of fiduciary en- 
deavor? New York is particularly punctili- 
ous in its observation of the borderline be- 
tween business and the bar, and yet we do 
not hear of the New York trust companies 
clamoring for the right to draw wills. Their 
conspicuous success can searcely be regard- 
ed as a horrible example of the bad effects of 
a statute prohibiting the corporate practice 
of law. 


success 


When Professional and Business 
Conflict 

Third, ‘A Reader’ asks whether the prep- 
aration of a legal instrument by Silas H. 
Strawn, the eminent lawyer, constitutes the 
practicing of law by Montgomery, Ward & 
Company, of whose board of directors he is 
the chairman. Assuming that this question 
is asked seriously, the answer must of course 
be in the negative unless Mr. Strawn, as the 
regularly paid counsel for the company, was 
further employed to perform legal services 
for the company’s customers either free of 
charge or upon the basis of surrendering to 
the company any of the fees which he might 
receive from its customers. 

And herein lies the viciousness of the idea, 


Intevests 
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so often condemned by the courts, that a 
lawyer in the regular service of a corpora- 
tion, may also act for one of its customers 
in the same transaction. The interests of 
the corporation and its customer are often- 
times adverse. Would “A Reader,” entering 
into an important and intricate contract with 
a corporation, be satisfied to leave his own 
interests to the corporation’s own counsel? 
There is no paper more important, and in 
many cases as intricate as a will, and the 
interests of the trust company and the tes- 
tator may not always be in harmony, as for 
example, in the matter of the extent of the 
duration of trusts under the will. Should 
not, then, the testator be entitled to the in- 
dependent advice of his own counsel, or 
should the trust officer assume to act for him 
as well as for his own company? You may 
recall Fury in Lewis Carroll’s painful epi- 
sode: “‘I’ll be judge, I’ll be jury,’ said cun- 
ning old Fury. ‘Ill try the whole cause and 
condemn you to death.’ ” 


Writing of Life Insurance Trust Agreements 

Fourth, “A Reader” asks: “Why should 
the New York legislature permit me to buy 
a life insurance contract written by the com- 
pany’s competent counsel and deny me an in- 
surance trust written by the trust company’s 
specialist?’ Assuming that this is a proper 
construction of the New York statute, “A 
Reader” overlooks the fact that the life in- 
surance policy is prepared for the insurance 
company by the company’s own attorney, 
who does not pretend to also représent the 
“purchaser of the policy, who accepts its terms 
and conditions at his own risk. Again, while 
the forms of life insurance policies have 
been largely standardized, no two life insur- 
ance trust agreements are alike—except, of 
course, as regards purely administrative pro- 
visions. 





And herein lies one of the reasons for the 
success of life insurance trusts—the unwill- 
ingness of life insurance companies to hold 
insurance funds in trust under various and 
manifold provisions and conditions, which 
would necessitate a different policy for every 
such policyholder. If the life insurance com- 
panies recognize the futility of attempting 
to formulate a generally applicable life in- 
surance trust agreement, the temptation on 
the part of inexperienced trust officials to 
assume that such agreements are more or 
less standardized and that it is a simple mat- 
ter to fill in the blank spaces on a form, may 
lead to grave dangers. In one of our large 
cities many years ago, a leading stationery 
house had a printed form of will prepared, 
and all one had to do was “to add hot water 





and serve.” When these wills began to come 
into the Probate Court, the complications that 
ensued would have been humorous had they 
not also been so often tinged with tragedy. 
The lawyers enjoyed many field days until 
the forms were discontinued. 


Benefit of Doubt Lies with Legal Training 
Fifth, “A Reader” concludes as follows: 





“An anti-bunk platform—a valid will for 
every estate, drawn by whoever can draw 
an effective, modern, valid will.’ But why 


stop there? Why not be broadminded? Why 
not supplement the trust department by a 
divorce department? Some trust officers with 
legal experience could probably handle di- 
vorce cases better than some lawyers. So 
we could paraphrase: “A valid divorce for 
every unhappily married customer, drawn 
by whoever can draw an effective, modern, 
valid divorcee bill.” However, whether it be 
a will or a bill, the benefit of the doubt should 
lie with the legally trained lawyer rather 
than with the financially trained trust offi- 
cial. It cannot be denied that many trust 
officers, through long experience, are fully 
qualified to prepare a will. But many more 
are not so qualified, hence there is an in- 
herent danger in a doctrine that might be 
construed to vest in a trust official, by vir- 
tue of his office, the ability to prepare wills. 
“There is no province of the law,” says a 
New York case, “requiring deeper learning 
than the subjects of trusts, powers, legal 
and equitable estates and perpetuities.” 

“A Reader” calls attention to the breaking 
of wills that have been prepared by lawyers, 
but what of the possible breaking of a will 
that has been prepared by a trust officer? 
Here is the case where the trust official has 
not only represented his company but has 
assumed to act also for the testator—a ser- 
vant acting for two masters. Consider the 
effect of such a situation upon a judge and 
jury, and picture the wake of unfortunate 
publicity that would follow the breaking of 
such a will. The writer has seen such a 
ase, and the unfavorable reaction upon the 
publie’s mind. 


Assuming Active Rivalry 

To conclude, “A Reader” has assumed 
throughout his letter that the trust company 
and the lawyer are in active rivalry—that 
they are dealing at arm’s length with one 
another; and he intimates that an apprecia- 
tion on the part of the lawyer that the trust 
company official is capable of preparing wills 
would “debunk” the situation and be for the 
real interest of beneficiaries. But would it? 
A building contractor may be also a good 
architect, but experience teaches us that, in 
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general, the most satisfactory building is 
constructed by a competent contractor in ac- 
cordance with an architect’s well-conceived 
drawings. And so, from the standpoint of 
the beneficiary, the ideal combination would 
seem to be sound legal advice plus compe- 
tent administration. It is a fair assumption 
that, if the testator has lost confidence in 
his personal attorney, he would no longer 
consider him as such. Is it not somewhat 
presumptuous on the part of the trust official 
to substitute his own judgment for that of 
his customer—in short, to decide for his cus- 
tomer that, as between himself and the cus- 
tomer’s regular lawyer, he (the trust officer) 
is the better lawyer? As in the words of the 
old quip, “Of all my wife’s relations, I like 
myself the best!’ 


Good Will of Lawyer an Asset 

But waving to one side all ethical and 
other so-called high-minded considerations, 
the policy of minding its own business would 
seem to be of much practical benefit to a 
trust company. In the first place, the law- 
yer is a personage of some standing in a 
community. He comes in contact with 
many persons, and his good will is an asset 
to other departments of the bank besides the 
trust department. From the standpoint of 
sound common sense, it would seem a better 
policy for the bank to sell itself to the lawyer 
rather than to antagonize him. A man of 
real affairs, who has invariably consulted an 
attorney in his many business transactions, 
is not apt to arrange for the settlement of 
his estate without talking to his personal 
counsel. 

If the lawyer be favorably inclined toward 


the trust company, the gain to the company, 
both in dollars and prestige, will go a long 
way toward compensating it for the possible 
loss of the business of others who desire to 
save a small counsel fee. And it is well to 
bear in mind that oftentimes the person 
who prefers that the trust company should 
prepare his will is not necessarily bestowing 
undue flattery upon the trust officer’s supe- 
rior ability—it may be that he has yielded 
to that very human temptation to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

“A Reader” asks for “more of honest 
counsel to us laymen.” The following is 
suggested: “Consult your own personal at- 
torney—it is fair to assume that he would 
not be such unless he deserved your confi- 
dence—and request him to confer with, and 
to name in your will or deed, a trust com- 
pany in which you ean like 
fidence.” 


repose con- 


A Trust OFFICER. 


RESOURCES OF DETROIT BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Banking resources of Detroit 
trust companies 


banks and 
aggregate $1,350,000,000, 
representing substantial gain during the 
past year. Total deposits amount to $1,040,- 
000,000 and savings deposits are $878,000,- 
000. The trust companies, which conduct 
no commercial banking business, report re- 
sources of $217,853,000, which does not in- 
clude much larger figures as to trusts under 
administration. Trust deposits, including 
certificates of deposit and corporate agency 
deposits, amount to $115,000,000. 
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HOW INSURANCE TRUSTS CONSERVE AND PROTECT 


BUSINESS 


INTERESTS 


ADVANTAGES OF THE “STOCK PURCHASE TRUST” 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 
Associate Trust Officer, Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, New Jersey 





(Epiror’s Nore: Adaptability of life insurance for various 


business purposes by 


means of trust agreements offers a most inviting and useful field for the extension of 


jiduciary protection. 


Mr. McDouall discusses particularly the “stock purchase trust” 


which among numerous other admirable features assures perpetuation of control of busi- 
ness by present management; guards against sale of decedent’s stock by executor to out- 
side interests; placing fair value on stock and many other provisions. The article includes 
the draft of a “stock purchase trust’ agreement and also discusses a business insurance 


trust in actual operation. ) 


© one questions that the value of life 

insurance, for business purposes, has 

and is becoming more generally rec- 
ognized. Individuals interested in all types 
of business, particularly partnerships and 
close corporations, are more and more be- 
coming “insurance minded.’ Twentieth-Cen- 
tury progress compels one to live and think 
insurance. It is a vital of every well round- 
ed estate program. 

There are numerous” arrangements for 
making insurance, for business purposes, ef- 
fective. I have purposely chosen the “stock 
purchase trust” plan, because of the unqual- 
ified endorsement given to it by my company 
—Fidelity Union Trust Company—and the 
Life Underwriters of Newark, N. J. 


Plan of ‘Stock Purchase Trust” 

This is the plan: Assume that a business 
is owned and operated by a very few prin- 
cipals. The amounts of their 
the concern do not vary greatly. 


interests in 
The stock- 
holders in such an enterprise are concerned 
with two very vital problems, (1) the im- 
mediate liquidation of a deceased stoekhold- 
interest at a fair price in order that 
his estate may at once become independent 
of the business, and (2) 


ers 


the acquisition of 
a deceased stockholder’s shares by the sur- 
Vivor or survivors. There are certain corol- 
lary advantages in the arrangement, but 
these are the two principal objects to be ac- 
complished. 


sriefly, the plan is made practicable 
through life insurance. The principals in 


the business insure each other’s lives in fa- 
vor of a bank or trust company as trustee 


and execute an agreement which makes it 


certain that the insurance will be used for 
the intended purpose—namely, the purchase 
of a decedent’s stock from his estate with 
the proceeds of insurance which his associ- 
ate or associates carry on his life. 

Admirable features of the agreement are: 
(1) Control of the business by the present 
management is perpetuated; (2) the survi- 
vors are not placed in the position of earn- 
ing dividends for an estate holding a sub- 
stantial portion of the stock but in no way 
contributing to the operation of the com- 
pany: (3) the possibility that a decedent’s 
executor might sell his stock to outside in- 
terests is eliminated; (4) the financial wel- 
fare of a decedent’s dependents is not con- 
tingent upon the successful continuation of 
a business in which he had been engaged; 
(5) a fair value is placed on the stock by 
the parties to the agreement who file periodi- 
cal statements with the trustee indicating the 
price per share at which stock is to be 
bought and sold in the event that a death oc- 
curs, thereby obviating the possibility of a 
dispute; (6) ly fixing a price per share at 
which any of the stockholders would be 
willing to have his estate sell and which all 
of them would be willing to pay, a basis is 
established that can be used in appraising 
his stock for inheritance tax purposes; and 
(7) the actual carrying out of the agreement 
is delegated to a bank or trust company as 
trustee which assures the ¢arrying out of 
the plan. 





DRAFT OF “STOCK PURCHASE TRUST” 
AGREEMENT 


The details of the arrangement are indi- 
cated in the draft of the agreement. 


















































TRUST AGREEMENT, made this 
day of Nineteen Hundred and 
Twenty-eight (1928), between 

JOHN Dor, of the City of Newark, in 
the County of Essex and State of New 
Jersey, party of the first part; and 

RicHArD Rog, of the City of Newark, 
in the County of Essex and State of New 
Jersey, party of the second part; and 

FIDELITY Union Trust Company, of the 
City of Newark, in the County of Essex 
and State of New Jersey, party of the 
third part, hereinafter called the trustee: 

WHEREAS: The parties of the first and 
second parts are the owners of shares of 
the capital stock of The Blank Company, 
a New Jersey corporation doing business 
in said City of Newark, and said parties 
together contro] the business of the afore- 
named corporation, 

WHEREAS: The said John Doe and the 
said Richard Roe have devoted their ener- 
gies and skill to the development of the 
business of the said The Blank Company, 
and in order that the business of said 
corporation may continue to receive their 
joint attention during their lives and the 
attention of the survivor of them, after 
the death of one of them without embar- 
rassment of having the stock of either 
of them pass into other hands and intro- 
ducing other interests which might not 
be of advantage to, or for the best inter- 
est, of the said aforenamed corporation, 


have caused the other’s life to be in- 
sured by policies of insurance more 
particularly designated and _ set forth 


in the Schedule hereto annexed; and 
caused said policies to be made payable 
to the party of the third part, as trustee, 
for the purpose of enabling the agreement 
hereinafter set forth to be carried into 
effect. 


Provisions for Assignment and Transfer 
Now, Therefore, This Agreement Wit- 
nesseth, That the party of the first part 
in consideration of One Dollar to him 
in hand paid by the trustee and by the 
party of the second part, receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, has assigned, 
transferred and set over and by these 
presents does transfer and _ set 
over to the trustee and its successors and 
assigns, shares of his stock in the said 
aforenamed corporation, to be by the said 
trustee held upon the trust herein de- 
eclared and set forth; and the party of 
the second part in consideration of the 
sum of One Dollar to him in hand paid 


assign, 
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by the trustee and by the party of the first 
part, receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, has assigned, transferred and set 
over and by these presents does assign, 
transfer and set over to the trustee, and 
its successors and assigns, shares of his 
stock in the said aforenamed corporation, 
to be by the said trustee held upon the 
trusts herein declared and set forth. 

The trustee shall forthwith cause the 
said shares of stock to be transferred to 
its name, as trustee, on the books of said 
The Blank Company,.and shall execute 
and deliver to the party of the first part 
and to the party of the second part re- 
spectively proxies for the shares of stock 
so assigned and transferred to it by them, 
and shall execute and deliver any sub- 
sequent and further proxies or authori- 
zations which shall enable the parties of 
the first and second parts to vote upon 
any and all matters on which a_stock- 
holder may vote and to do any and all 
other acts in connection with the manage- 
ment of said corporation as they could 
do if the stock stood in their names on the 
books of the said aforenamed corporation, 
without the let, interference or hindrance 
on the part of the trustee. 

Upon the receipt of any and all divi- 
dends, except stock dividends, which the 
trustee shall or may receive as registered 
holder of the shares of stock hereby as- 
signed to it, the trustee shall immediately 
pay over the same to the parties of the 
first and second parts. 


Functions of Trustee 

During the joint lives of the parties of 
the first and second parts, they do each 
covenant and agree to and with each other 
and with the trustee that neither of them 
shall or will, during the life of the other, 
pledge or otherwise dispose of his shares 
of stock in the said The Blank Company, 
or any of them without the consent of the 
other in writing expressed. 

On the death of the parties of the first 
or second parts, whichever shall be the 
first to die, the trustee shall immediately 
assign, transfer and set over to the sur- 
vivor the shares of stock owned by the 
said survivor and assigned to the trustee; 
and the trustee shall take all necessary 
proceedings to collect all moneys payable 
on the policy or policies of insurance on 
the life of the party so dying, and which 
at his death is payable to the party of the 
third part as trustee hereunder; but shall 
not be required to enter into or maintain 
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any litigation to collect the same until 
it shall have been indemnified against 
all expenses and liabilities which might 
be incurred thereby; and the moneys so 
received shall be by it paid over to the 
executor or administrator of the estate 
of the party so dying. 

Upon the receipt of such insurance 
moneys by the party of the third part, 
said party shall assign, transfer and de- 
liver the stock of the party so dying to the 
survivor of the party of the first part 
and the party of the second part, for his 
own use and benefit thereafter. 

If the stock so to be transferred by the 
trustee to the survivor shall be of a value, 
ascertained as hereafter provided, greater 
than the amount of insurance moneys so 
received, the survivor shall pay to the 
executor or administrator of the estate 
of the party so dying the amount of the 
excess of the value of the stock above 
the insurance moneys so received, or at 
his option, may in lieu thereof, make, 
execute and deliver his note or notes as 
security for the payment of the stock in 
excess of such insurance moneys and de- 
liver the same to the executor or admin- 
istrator of the estate of the party so dying, 
which note or notes shall be made in equal 
amounts and payable in successive years, 
but not longer than five years, with inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent per annum. 
and secured by the pledge of the stock of 
the party so dying, by the survivor to 
such executor or administrator as col- 
lateral security for the payment of said 
notes, and the parties of the first and 
second parts hereto do hereby covenant 
and agree, on behalf of their executors 
and administrators, that their respective 
executors and administrators shall and 
will accept such notes in payment of the 
value of the stock in excess of the in- 
surance moneys received as aforesaid, 








and each of the parties of the first and 
second parts does hereby exonerate and 
release his executor and administrator 
of any loss or liability by reason of the 
non-payment of the said note or notes or 
any of them while held as part of his 
estate. 

Hach of the parties of the first and 
second parts does hereby covenant and 
agree that if either of them shall own any 
other stock in said The Blank Company 
on the death of the said John Doe o1 
Richard Roe, whichever shall be the first 
to die, in addition to that assigned and 
transferred to the trustee hereunder, the 
survivor of the said John Doe and Riehard 
Roe shall have the right to purchase the 
same at the value to be determined as 
herein provided and on deferred pay- 
ment, secured by notes as herein pro- 
vided and secured by a like pledge of 
stock as collateral security. 

If the aforementioned corporation shall 
issue any stock dividends, the trustee 
shall add the same to the shares of stock 
hereby assigned by the parties of the first 
and second parts respectively and hold 
the same under the same trusts and 
conditions. 


Supplementary Provisions 


If the value of the stock on the death 
of John Doe or Richard Roe, to be as- 
certained as herein provided, shall be 
less than the amount of insurance moneys 
realized by the trustee on the policies or 
policy as aforesaid, then any excess 
amount of insurance moneys shall be 
paid over to the survivor of the said 
parties at the time of the transfer of the 
stock. 

On the delivery of the stock aforesaid 
to the survivor, this trust shall terminate, 
but the policy or policies of insurance on 
the survivor’s life shall be surrendered 
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and delivered up to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the one so dying by the 
trustee, and this agreement canceled, 
and each of the parties of the first and 
second parts does hereby covenant and 
agree on behalf of their respective ex- 
ecutors or administrators that the policy 
or policies of insurance upon the life 
of the survivor of them shall be assigned 
and transferred to such survivor by his 
executor or administrator upon payment 
to him of the cash surrender value, of 
such policy or _ policies. 

The parties of the first and second 
parts do hereby agree with the party of 
the third part that they will file with said 
trustee, semi-annually or more often, a 
written statement of the value of the 
shares of stock of the said The Blank 
Company, as of that date, and when the 
rst of them shall die, the shares of stock 
so to be assigned and transferred to the 
survivor of them shall be valued accord- 
ing to the last statement so filed with 
the trustee. 

The parties of the first and second 
parts reserve to themselves, by their 
joint act, the right to amend or revoke 
this agreement in whole or in part and 
to free said policy or policies of insur- 
ance from the terms of this trust and to 
substitute other policies or to add addi- 
tional policies hereto. 

All notices, requests, amendments and 
reservations under this agreement shal! 
be in writing jointly signed by the parties 
of the first and second parts and ack- 
nowledged before a Notary Public or 
other officer authorized to take acknowl- 
edgments and delivered to the trustee; 
and the trustee shall deliver to the party 
of the first part and the party of the 
second part the said policies of insur- 
ance and/or shares of stock if in its 
custody whenever such delivery is nec- 
essary to enable them to exercise any 
right which is hereby reserved. 

The said John Doe and Richard Roe 
agree to pay the premiums upon their 
respective policies of insurance during 
the continuance of this trust; and the 
trustee shall in no way be bound to pay 
such premiums nor to see to it that the 
policies of insurance are kept in force. 

In Witness WHeEREOF: The parties of 
the first and second parts have hereunto 
set their hands and seals and the party 
of the third part has caused these pres- 
ents to be signed by its vice-president, its 
corporate seal to be hereunto affixed, and 


attested by its......Secretary the day and 
year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 


in the presence of: L. 8. 
L. 8. 
FIpELitry UNIon Trust COMPANY. 
By: 


Attest: 


Secretary. Vice-Pres. 


Why Each Stockholder Insures the Other 
Stockholder’s Life 


Some may wonder why we suggest that 
each stockholder insure the other stock- 
holder’s life. (1) Corporation funds can 
only be used for corporate purpose; (2) Life 
Insurance, the premiums of which are paid 
for by other than the insured, would be ex- 
empt from tax on the death of the insured. 
If the corporation applied for the insurance 
and paid the premiums, and was the bene- 
ficiary of the policy, it would result in- 
directly in the insurance being subject to 
tax on the death of one of the stockholders. 
Further than that, a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. What assurance could 
there be that at the time the insurance pro- 
ceeds became payable to the corporation, the 
claims of the creditors of the corporation 
would not be such as to defeat the plan. 
In continuation of that, if the insurance 
proceeds were in excess of the amount to 
be used to retire stock, (which plan is good 
only in states where a corporation may 
purchase its own stock), how would the cor-- 
poration disburse said excess? I suppose in 
the form of a dividend, which in the hands 
of the recipient would be subject to surtax. 
So much for a few of the reasons for the 
plan suggested, rather than to have the 
corporation pay the premiums and be the 
beneficiary of the insurance. 

Your attention should however be directed 
to that part of the sample agreement sub- 
mitted, namely,— 

“On the delivery of the stock aforesaid to 
the survivor, this trust shall terminate, but 
the policy or policies of insurance on the sur- 
vivor’s life shall be surrendered and de- 
livered up to the executor or administrator 
of the one so dying by the trustee, and this 
agreement canceled, and each of the parties 
of the first and second parts does hereby 
covenant and agree on behalf of their re- 
spective executors or administrators that the 
policy or policies of insurance upon the 
life of the survivor of them shall be as- 
signed and transferred to such survivor by 


(Continued on page 677 
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AIDS FOR THE SERVICE OF 
TRUST COMPANY CLIENTS 


Two outstanding publications prepared by recognized 


authorities for experienced Life Underwriters. 


They 


should be of assistance to Trust Companies in making 
their services of intensive value to patrons. 


The Franklin W. Ganse Short Course 
in Estate Protection, written by the 
President of the Ganse Estate Pro- 
tection Service of Boston, deals 
comprehensively with Inheritance 
and Estate Taxes, Inheritance Tax 
Underwriting, Life Insurance Trusts 
and Estate Protection Suggestions. 


The Nathaniel H. Seefurth Short 
Course in Business Life Insurance, 
written by a master of this phase of 
Insurance Service, explains how Life ° 
Insurance can protect the interests 
of all concerned in sole ownerships, 
partnerships or corporations; in- 
cludes copies of approved legal forms 
with explanation of procedure. 


Both of these publications would aid in solving problems 


that confront Trust Officers so frequently. 


They 


should be of service to your solicitors. 


Each Course is attractively printed on heavy white 


stock. Price for each $3. 


Ten per cent discount for 


orders for ten or more Courses. 


Let us send you both Courses on approval. 


INSURANCE RESEARCH @& REVIEW SERVICE 


123 W. North Street (> ~~~ ~~ — 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Protection. 





INSURANCE RESEARCH AND 
REVIEW SERVICE 

123 W. North Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


which publication is desired: 
Ganse Course on Estate 


Seefurth Course no Busi- 


| Mark cross in square to show 
| ness Life Insurance. 


Please send us the material checked at left. 
Charge to us at $3 a Course. It is under- 
stood that if we are not pleased after we 
have examined, we may return for full 
credit. 


Company 
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City and State 
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How to bring the Seaboard 
inland to your bank 


If your customers come to you with questions 
concerning marketing conditions in some dis- 
tant city, call or write the Seaboard. Located 
as we are, at the very gateway to the world’s 
greatest markets, both domestic and foreign, 
our marketing information is literally world- 
wide in scope. 

A copy of the Seaboard’s booklet on complete 
banking facilities will be sent upon request. 





The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office) BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 












APPORTIONMENT OF EXTRAORDINARY CORPORATE 
DISTRIBUTIONS ON STOCKS HELD IN TRUST 
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OF COURT RULINGS 
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(EpItTor’s NOTE: 





Among the numerous problems to vex the soul of the trust officer 


ihere is probably none which presents so many uncertainties and complications than to 
determine apportionment of the various kinds of extraordinary corporate distributions, 
including extra dividends, split-ups and subscription rights, during the continuance of a 


lrust estate and as between life beneficiary and the remainderman., 


Mr. Scott discusses 


the various recent court decisions and the three main theories of distribution as repre- 
sented by the so-called Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Kentucky rules, showing the 
confusion which obtains in the judicial mind and affirming his conclusions that the proper 
solution lies in securing appropriate legislation.) 


N the administration of estates and in- 

vestment of trust funds one of the most 

important and difficult problems which 
confronts the trust officer is the question 
which relates to the apportionment of extra- 
ordinary corporate distributions on stocks 
held in trust estates. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the stock split-ups and the stock 
dividends which have been declared not only 
over the last two or three years, but over 
the last twenty-five years, and the tremen- 
dous increase in the values of corporate se- 
curities which. in order to proper 
marketing facilities will, unquestionably, 
necessitate more split-ups, stock dividends, 
more rights to subscribe to increases of stock 
of a character similar to Which have 
recently taken place. 

Specifically, the subject to which I address 
myself is this: 


assure 


those 


Assume that a man creates a trust by will 
or deed of trust and provides that the in- 
come is to be paid to a designated benefi- 
ciary, A, for life, and after A’s death the 
remainder or principal or corpus of the es- 
tate shall be paid to B, another designated 
beneficiary. All kinds of extraordinary cor- 
porate distributions may be made during the 
continuance of the life estate and the ques- 
tion is as to how those shall be distributed, 
what shall be done about them by the trus- 
tee as between the life beneficiary and the 
remainderman, B. 


Deluge of Stock Dividends 


We may recall the two tremendous stock 
dividends of the General Motors Corporation, 


a large stock dividend recently of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, and that ever since 1898 
there have been 30 per cent, 50 per cent, 25 
per cent, 5 per cent and all sorts of other 
percentages of stock dividends, each declared 
on top of the other by well-known corpora- 
tions such as in Pennsylvania, for example, 


by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, the 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Gulf Refining Company, and a host 
of others which are only typical of what has 
been going on all over the country. Every 
time this has occurred the trust companies 
are faced with the problem of what they 
are going to do with the stock dividend, with 
the stock rights, with the extraordinary cash 
dividend or whatever the distribution may 
be which has been declared on the stocks 
which they hold. 

Of course, they usually hold just that 
kind of securities because every provident 
business man is appealed to by investments 
of that character showing profits and earn- 
ings to an extent which enables them to de- 
clare such distributions and split-ups. Con- 
sequently, when he creates a trust which 
provides for the support and the main- 
tenance of those who are dependent upon 
him, those are the very securities that trust 
companies receive in those trusts. 

There are in the main three or four gen- 
eral kinds of ordinary and extraordinary 
stock distributions. There is first the ordi- 
nary distribution which is the straight cash 
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dividend. There is also the extraordinary 
cash dividend. There is the stock dividend 
when the corporation capitalizes an existing 
surplus and issues more stock to represent 
the capitalization to its stockholders by way 
of a stock dividend. This is the case where 
the corporation, having its stock selling 
largely in excess of the price at which it 
later issues more stock, grants to its stock- 
holders the rights to subseribe (which it has 
to do, pro rata) to the additional shares, and 
of course, in that instance there is a profit 
realized by the shareholder representing the 
difference between the net worth of his old 
shares prior to the time the increase was 
made. There is also the case, of course, 
where the corporation dissolves and _ liqui- 
dates and the value of the assets is distrib- 
uted in the form of cash to the stockholder. 


Court Rules as to Cash and Extraordinary 
Distributions 


With respect to ordinary cash dividends 
first; there has never been any discrepancy 
in the decisions as to that throughout the 
United States. The theory is that it does 
not make any difference when they are 
earned, they cannot determine the exact date 
because of the short period of payment when 
the dividend has been earned and, therefore, 
arbitrarily it is assumed that they are earned 
since the date of the last dividend. On that 
theory, they are always distributed to the 
life beneficiary as income. In other words, 
it is an arbitrary basis for the distribution, 
just exactly like the interest on a bond which 
is considered as being earned from day to 
day and, therefore, is apportioned on that 
basis and for the same reason. That is im- 
portant to bear in mind in connection with 
any consideration of the Pennsylvania rule 
on extraordinary distributions. 

With respect to extraordinary distribu- 
tions, there have been in the United States 
three main theories represented by what are 
generally known as first the Massachusetts 
rule, second the Kentucky rule and third the 
Pennsylvania rule. 

The Massachusetts rule is very simple and. 
subject to minor qualifications not necessary 
to mention for this discussion, that all cash 
dividends, whether they are ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, and regardless of when the 
money is earned by the corporation, go to 
income or the life beneficiary and that all 
stock dividends, subscription rights and kin- 
dred distributions are to be retained by the 
trustee in the corpus of the trust and award- 
ed eventually to the remaindermen entitled 
thereto. That is a simple rule, practical in 
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its aspects, susceptible of understanding by 
anybody and can be applied without any dif- 
ficulty. 

The next rule, or the Kentucky rule, was 


once in vogue in New York and has since 
been abandoned there, and I believe every 


place else except Kentucky, and it is to the 
effect that all distributions, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, regardless of when the money 
on which they are based is earned, are dis- 
tributed to the person who is entitled to them 
at the time they are declared, and if the 
declaration of the distribution by the board 
of directors of the company is after the in- 
ception of the trust, the life beneficiary gets 
it all. That is a pretty hard theory from the 
standpoint of the people who are eventually 
entitled to the trust estate in remainder and 
it has been abandoned practically everywhere 
except Kentucky. 


The Pennsylvania Rule 

The third rule is the so-called 
vania rule of apportionment. In 1857 the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court had before it 
the question as between a life tenant and a 
remainderman of the distribution of a stock 
dividend, the case known as Earp’s Appeal. 
They held that in order to make equitable 
distributions as between the two interests, 
the life interests and those entitled in re- 
mainder, they were not justified in adopting 
any arbitrary rule, but they said it should 
be determined on the basis of when the earn- 
ings, forming the basis for the distribution, 
had ‘been made by the corporation. 

That is what they said, but that isn’t what 
they did. What they did was to take the 
market value of the stock at the date the 
trust was created, that is, the original 
shares, then they found the market value of 
the original and the dividend shares after 
the declaration of the stock dividend and 
they left in the trust so many of the total 
shares at the new market value as were nec- 
essary in order to retain and make good and 
keep good the original market value as of 
the date of the inception of the trust. In 
other words, they apparently assumed that 
the two market values so found represented 
and reflected the time when the earnings 
were accrued and earned by the corporation. 
So, they made value, rather than the time 
when the earnings had accrued, the test, be- 
lieving that the reflected value represented 
the time when the earnings had accrued. 
This has caused all the trouble ever since. 
Their theory should be borne in mind. It 
was that this avoided an arbitrary distribu- 
tion and provided an equitable means of dis- 


Pennsyl- 
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tributing these extraordinary accretions to 
the trust as between the two interests. 


A Specific Example 
In order to make that perhaps a little 
more clear, take a specific example. We will 
assume that under such a trust as I have de- 
scribed the trustee was given at the incep- 


tion of the trust 1,000 shares of United 
States Steel Corporation common _— stock 
worth at the time $100 per share. It goes 


up in value until it is worth, we will assume, 
$200 per share, or $200,000, as opposed to 
the original $100,000. The corporation, while 
the stock is still held in the trust, declares 
a stock dividend of 100 per cent, capitalizing 
these additional earnings and the trustee re- 
ceives an additional 1,000 shares, making a 
total of 2,000, worth $200,000, or $100 per 
share after the declaration of the stock divi- 
dend, as opposed to the original $100,000. 
On the Supreme Court theory, since the 1,000 
original shares still have their original or 
intact value, as they call it, of $100,000, the 
whole stock dividend is income, is awarded 
to the life beneficiary and none of it is to 
be retained by the trustee. That presents 
the simplest case by way of illustration. 

The main difficulty lies in the method by 
which a trustee must determine those values. 
As I have said, in this first decision it was 
based on market value. In a number of sub- 
sequent book value was used. The 
court has said at various times that neither 
book value nor market value is a conclusive 
test and they have expressed themselves 
somewhat like this: “That you must go 
down through the shifting sands of the stock 
market to real or actual values, and, there- 
fore, the market value is no criterion, al- 
though it may be some evidence.” 


Cases, 


Determining Value as Basis of Distribution 


If market value is not the criterion and 
if book value is not the eriterion, what is 
the actual or intrinsic or intact value that 


the Supreme Court has said the trustee has 
to find in order to determine how this dis- 
tribution is going to be made’? Well, I can’t 
answer that and I submit that neither can 
the Supreme Court. The only light they 
have ever thrown on the subject is to say 
that those values must be ascertained by 
what they call the best methods at command, 
and they don’t tell us what those are. So 
that is one of the difficulties which faces the 
trustee when it receives such a distribution 
as this. 

As a practical matter, what always hap- 
pens is this: If the life tenant demands the 
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securities which have been distributed by the 
corporation to the trustee, they usually go 
to the corporation and get from their audi- 
tors and accountants a statement of what their 
book value was at the inception of the trust, 
what it was before and after the declara- 
tion of the dividend, based on the capital 
stock outstanding and the surplus. Those 
figures are stipulated or agreed upon as be- 
ing the proper value and the thing is then 
submitted to the court and on the basis of 
this rule, the court makes the distribution. 
In other words, what we come down to is 
an arbitrary valuation based on book value 
and if no other evidence is presented, the 
court will usually accept that, although they 
have said time and again that has nothing 
to do with it in itself. 

So it would seem that if the Pennsylvania 
rule is based on the theory that the Massa- 
chusetts doctrine which is so simple and 
easily applied is no good because it is ar-— 
bitrary, the practical result of the operation — 
of the Pennsylvania rule is just as arbitrary, 
if not more so. Certainly it is far more com- 
plicated and far more difficult to apply. 

Suppose you can’t get this stipulation from 
the company and suppose they are not will- 
ing to disclose this information on the basis 
of which a stipulation can be entered into. 
Of course, you can subpoena it, drag all 
their employees into court and elicit it from 
them on the witness stand, provided the cor- 
poration happens to have its offices and is 
doing business in the State of Pennsylvania. 

If it doesn’t, you can’t possibly get it and 
that is the end of the matter and there is no 
way of determining what these values are 
unless you take market value, which the 
court has said you must not do. That pre- 
sents another difficulty. 


Does Right to Subscribe Constitute a 
Distribution? 

Still further difficulties have been raised 
by some extensions of this doctrine by the 
Supreme Court. Of course, a stock dividend 
or an extraordinary cash dividend to which, 
by the way, the same principles are applied, 
is clearly a corporate distribution, but there 
is some question as to whether valuable 
rights to subscribe to increases in stock in 
reality constitute a distribution. Assuming 
for argument’s sake it does, however. In at 
least five different decisions the Supreme 
Court decided it was corpus and should be 
retained by principal, that is, the sale of the 
privilege or the profit if the right was exer- 
cised, either one. Then, again, they decided 
it was income. Then they decided something 
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by which it is almost impossible to tell 
whether it was either one or the other, and 
finally they have come back to the theory 
that it is not necessarily either income or 
corpus, but that it is to be determined on 
exactly the same principles laid down in 
Earp’s* appeal as to extraordinary stock div- 
idends. This whole process of valuation has 
to be resorted to. One more complication! 

In addition there have been within the last 
two years, two further and very serious ex- 
tensions of this same apportionment doctrine. 
In a decision in a case called Dickinson’s Es- 
tate,* there had been since the original cre- 
ation of the trust a very large 
tained by the corporation which was a fire 
insurance company whose stock was held in 
the trust. The court held that the original 
value of the shares at the date of the incep- 
tion of the trust, however that was deter- 
mined, was to be reduced in applying this 
apportionment theory by the extent of that 
loss which had occurred in the intervening 
time—a tremendous payment they had to 
make, I think, in connection with the San 
Francisco fire. The court was divided on 


loss sus- 


1\Earp’s Appeal, 28 Pa. 368. 
2Dickinson’s Est., 285 Pa. 449. 








the question. Some of them said that they 
didn’t believe that that was a deductible loss 
because it was an operating loss, rather than 
a capital loss. So there is another difficulty 
which faces any trustee who has to decide 
this question. He has to decide not only 
what these values are, and heaven knows 
that is a sufficiently difficult question in it- 
self, but he has also got to go through their 
records, if he is going to be safe in making 
any kind of a distribution, and ascertain 
whether such a loss as this in Dickinson’s 
Estate has occurred, and then he has to de- 
cide whether or not it was a capital loss or 
an operating loss in order to be sure that 
he has either reduced or not reduced the 
original value in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court’s requirement. 


McKeown and Nirdlinger Decisions 

Two other cases have recently been de- 
cided which raise still more difficulty. In a 
decision called MecKeown’s Estate,* three or 
four years ago, the corporation declared a 
large stock dividend, but in effect it was a 
liquidating dividend because immediately 
afterwards the corporation liquidated and 


3McKeown’s Est., 263 Pa. 78. 
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the court specifically said it was tantamount 
to the same thing as a liquidating dividend. 
In other words, they simply paid off the 
stockholders. They didn’t make any extra- 
ordinary distribution as a going concern. 
The court held in that case that the profit 
resulting from the amount of liquidation div- 
dends over and above the original value at 
the date of inception of the trust was all in- 
come and distributable to the beneficiary and 
only the original value of the shares at the 
date received was to be retained in the trust. 
Of course, we still have there the difficult 
question of how the value is to be deter- 
mined and in addition apply it to what in 
reality was not the kind of corporate dis- 
tribution that the theory first was based on 
at all. 


Still recently they have gone still 
farther than that and they have applied the 
so-called apportionment doctrine to a 
tion which in reality is not in 
of the imagination a corporate distribution 
at all. In a case called Nirdlinger’s Estate,‘ 
decided within the last year, the trustee sold 
the stock at a profit of approximately $70,- 
000. The court held that a certain portion 
of that profit was income, even though the 
corporation had done nothing at all except 
to earn more money or to do something 
which had increased the value of its shares, 
and the mere fact that the trustee itself dis- 
posed of the holding resulted in an applica- 
tion of this apportionment theory which 
caused them to distribute to the life benefi- 
ciary or the income beneficiary a large pro- 
portion of that profit. They didn’t give 
them all the profit and that is still a further 
complication. They said only so much as the 
profit as represented earnings was to go to 
the life beneficiary and such of it as rep- 


‘Nirdlinger's Est., 290 Pa. 457. 


more 


situa- 
any stretch 





resented enhancement in the value of assets 
or which was a value attributable to good- 
will or some other thing which they couldn’t 
precisely define, was not income but should 
be retained in the trust. 


Pitfalls for the Trustee 

So in addition to all these other difficul- 
ties, if the trustee makes a sale, it has to 
analyze the valuations at the different dates. 
It has to investigate to ascertain whether 
there has been any such loss as that referred 
to in Dickinson’s Estate, and in addition, it 
has to find out how much of the profit it re- 
alizes is attributable to earnings and how 
much is attributable to something else. How 
any man can do that when he has no con- 
trol over the books of the corporation and 
it may not be willing to submit them to him, 
or even if it is willing to submit them to 
him, how he ¢an ascertain from their figures 
the “value” the court has said must be found, 
is something I can't understand. 

These questions are all things which are 
dangerous from the standpoint of the trus- 
tee. How far are officers justified in agree- 
ing to any stipulations as to value? It might 
be agreed that the book value as shown by 
the company’s accounts was so and so with- 
out any danger of liability, but if the trust 
officer agrees ‘without qualification that the 
value of that stock for the purpose of this 
question is a certain amount, how can he 
ever be certain that when the remaindermen, 
who may be persons unborn even at the time 
this question arises, won’t do something to 
surcharge him when they are in a position 
to take that action, on the theory that he 
has voluntarily agreed to a set of values 
which has operated to their disadvantage 
and given away some of the property they 
would otherwise have been entitled to? If 
the trust officer won’t agree to do that, then 
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there is only one thing which can happen. 
He can retain all the distributed stock or 
cash, or whatever it may be, in the trust, 
be promptly sued by the life tenant, have a 
whole lot of inconvenience and expensive 
litigation over it, all without any possible 
benefit to himself and probably resulting in 
the loss of a considerable portion of the trust 
estate theretofore held. 


Question of Holding Non-Legal Investments 

There is another important consideration. 
I have been considering this only from the 
standpoint of practical difficulties that it pre- 
sents to managers or trustees of the trust. 
Look at it for a moment from the standpoint 
of the average business man for whom after 
all all laws are supposed to be made and 
carried out, and for whom by the same token 
they should be as simple and workable as 
possible and free from all these undue com- 
plications, If he comes to you to create a 
trust, this question never would enter his 
head. The average business man would say. 
“Well, I place so much stock in the X Trust 
Company under this deed of trust and I 
hope that it will be a successful corporation. 
They can hold it under the terms of the trust 
if they want to, or they can sell it or do what 


they please with it and they will use good 


judgment. I think that X is a good com- 
pany and that is why I am going to give this 
trust company the power to hold non-legal 
investments, because I don’t believe that X’s 
board of directors, from their history, will 
declare anything out in the way of extra- 
ordinary distributions that they can’t well 
afford to do and that they will preserve as- 
intact and in good condition and that 
policy will be a conservative policy, 
though liberal as to cash dividends.” 
It never would occur to him that if a stock 
dividend was declared it was ever to go any- 
where except to stay in this trust. 


sets 
their 
even 


Stock Rights in Trust Investments 

The same thing would be true of stock 
rights and, furthermore, a stock dividend, 
by the way, is not recognized as income un- 
der the income tax laws. Stock rights he 
would consider in the same category. If he 
puts his money in the stock of a certain cor- 
poration and puts it in a trust, he naturally 
expects all accretions in that are to stay in 
the trust as corpus. Furthermore, he is in- 
terested in protecting the people for whom 
he creates the trust. Sometimes he evidences 
that desire by a spendthrift trust so the in- 
come can’t be anticipated or attached or 
reached by the beneficiary’s creditors. If he 
does that, isn’t it a reasonable assumption, 
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and even if he doesn’t do it, isn’t it a reason- 
able assumption that he does not want large 
distributions of that kind made to his bene- 
ficiary ; that he will be content to have the 
value of the assets in the trust estate in- 
creased and to have the beneficiaries get their 
benefits by increased distributions from that 
increased corpus which the trustee will con- 
tinue to hold? 

In a great many cases, the instrument of 
trust uses the words, “dividends, profits, in- 
terest,” and similar phrases, and in those 
sases it is reasonable to suppose that the 
man who created the trust might have meant 
stock dividends as well as cash dividends, 
but they have made just the same rule and 
made just the same kind of distribution in 
every case where he uses only the simple 
word “income” without the use of the words, 
“rents, dividends, income, profits,” 
and kindred terms. So the testator’s inten- 
tion, although declared in a great many 
eases to control, doesn’t seem to have had 
a great deal to do with it thus far. 


issues, 


Matter for Legislative Solution 

I think on the whole that the Pennsylvania 
rule is unsatisfactory. I think it is just as 
arbitrary as the simple so-called Massachu- 
setts rule, for the reasons previously dis- 
cussed. It is certainly far more complicated. 
It involves a lot of risk of liability on the 
part of the trustee or at the very least an 
extreme amount of inconvenience. On the 
whole it seems to me that it is an unsatis- 
factory and unworkable rule, and that we 
ought to have something which people of rea- 
sonable intelligence can understand and ap- 
ply in the ordinary operation of business as 
it is done today, promptly, quickly and effi- 
ciently, none of which is possible under this 
rule as it stands at present. 

How can you circumvent this situation 
and provide for the retention, if you so de- 
sire, of such distributions in your trust es- 
tate? Well, in drafting a trust instrument 
you might provide that all such stock divi- 
dends, proceeds of sale of stock subscription 
rights, profit on the exercise of rights, profit 
on the sale of securities or on liquidation or 
any other of the types of distributions under 
discussion, should be regarded as_ principal 
and retained by the trustee in the corpus. 
That would be all very well if there wasn’t 
any doubt about its validity, but IT am afraid 
there is some doubt about it, 

Haven if this is a valid provision, it is 
highly inadvisable to accumulate more lan- 
guage in these trust agreements and extend 


(Continued on page 709) 
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The general expectation that the National 
City Bank of New York would not relinquish 
its half a century of undisputed role as the 
largest bank in the United States in point of 
resources, which was for the first time con- 
tested with the merger of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National Bank of 
Commerce, has been quickly confirmed. An- 
nouncement of a formal agreement whereby 
the National City Bank and the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, the first corpora- 
tion to receive authority to transact trust 
business way back in 1822, will be consoli- 


dated under a new kind of arrangement, 
again places the National City far in the 
lead among American banks. From the 


standpoint of capitalization the National City 
Bank holds the distinction of being the 
largest privately or stock-owned bank in the 
world, surpassing in that respect the Midland 
Bank and Lloyds Bank of England. 

As a result of this latest merger under 
which the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany will retain its state charter and operate 
exclusively in the trust field, the National 
City Bank will command banking resources 
of over $2,000,000,000. The March 27th state- 
ment of the National City shows re- 
sourees of $1,817,299,847 and deposits of $1,- 
311,641,000. The Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, which commands probably the 
largest volume of personal trust business of 
any institution in the United States, re- 
ported on March 22, total banking resources 
of $219,050,000 and deposits of $170.436,931, 
making combined deposits of $1,530,691,000. 
The Midland Bank and Lloyds Bank still 
top the list from the standpoint of resources 
with the former reporting $2,488.570,000 and 
Lloyds $2,198,951,000. The nearest competi- 
tors at home from the standpoint of re- 
will be the consolidation between 
the Guaranty Trust and the National Bank 


sources 


of Commerce which have indicated com- 
bined resources of $1,500,000,000 with the 
Chase National Bank as~«third with re- 


sources of $1,316,188,000. 

The consolidation of National City Bank 
and Farmers Loan and Trust Company repre- 
sents a new departure in American banking 
alignment and is, indeed an ideal arrange- 
ment. The National City Bank takes over 
all the commercial banking business of the 
Farmers and the latter acquires adminis- 
tration of the very substantial amount of 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK RECOVERS PREMIERSHIP BY 
MERGING WITH FARMERS LOAN & TRUST 
OF NEW YORK 









individual and corporate trust business de- 
veloped by the trust department of the 
National City Bank. The Farmers will take 
unique place among American financial insti- 
tutions in confining its activities and func- 
tions entirely to fiduciary business. The 
third unit of the new alignment will be the 
National City Company to continue to handle 
the world-wide business in investments and 
financial operations developed by _ that 
organization. 

Charles KE. Mitchell, since 1921 president 
of the National City Bank, will be chairman 
of the board of the national bank, of the 
trust company and of the investment com- 
pany. James H. Perkins will continue his 
exceptionally successful administration as * 
president of the trust company which will 
assume the title of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, thus preserving the more than a 
century old charter and traditions of the 
pioneer American Trust Company. The presi- 
dency of the National City Bank goes to 
Gordon S. Rentschler, who has been vice 
president and assistant to the president since 
1925. Hugh B. Baker, since 1917 a vice presi- 
dent of the National City Company and who 
has had active direction of the expansive 
affairs of the securities company for a num- 
ber of years, will be president of the National 
City Company. Reorganization of the Na- 
tional City Bank and of the National City 
Company, along the indicated lines, has al- 
ready been effected at a recent meeting of 
directors. Administrative control of the three 
coordinated units will be in the hands of 
Chairman Mitchell, ‘President Rentscheler 
of the National City Bank, President Baker 
of the National City Company and of Presi- 
dent Perkins of the Farmers, together with 
five other men who will constitute an execu- 
tive committee for the whole organization. 
Shares of the National City Bank will bear 
evidence of beneficial interest both in the 
trust company and the investment subsidi- 
ary. Under the terms of the merger agree- 
ment, the stockholders of the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company will receive five shares 
of the National City Bank for each share 
of their stock in the trust company. The 
shares of capital stock of the trust company 
will be placed in the hands of trustees to 
be held for the benefit of the shareholders 
of the National City Bank in a manner 
similar to that by whick the capital stock 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $64,000,000 
Total Resources over $650,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


62 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


of the National City Company is now held. 
Distribution of the new stock to the trust 
company shareholders will increase the 
bank’s capital from $100,000,000 to $1190,- 
000,000. The trust company will have a 
eapital of $10,000,000 and a surplus of the 
same amount. 

Plans have been approved for the con- 
struction of a massive new building for the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company upon its 
present site on South William and Beaver 
streets and directly south of the main build- 
ing of the National City Bank. The plans 
will provide for direct connection between 
the two buildings. It is noteworthy that 
both the City and Farmers have been in 
existence. for over a hundred years. The 
National City Bank dates its incorporation 
to 1812, or ten years before the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company began _ business. 
The latest statement of the National City 
shows capital of $100,000,000 which will 
be increased to $110,000,000; surplus, $100,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $12,618,318. 
The Farmers Loan and Trust Company re- 
ports capital of $10,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $23,212,000 and including 
capital of $50,000,000 of the National City 
Company, the total capital structure will 
be over $300,000,000 and far ahead of any 
other bank capitalization in the world. 

Gordon S. Rentschler, the newly elected 
president of the National City Bank, is a 
native of Hamilton, Ohio, where he was 
born in November, 1885. He graduated from 
Princeton in 1907 and in 1920 was made 
life trustee of that university and also serves 
in the same capacity for the Antioch Col- 
lege. After graduation Mr. Rentschler be- 
gan a distinguished career as an industrialist 
when he went to work in his father’s foun- 
dry in Ohio. During the war Mr. Rent- 
schler’s plants were turned over for pro- 
duction of marine engines and after the end 
of the conflict he became interested in 


Member of the Federal Reserve System, 


production of modern machinery for the 
Cuban sugar industry. He became a direc- 
tor of the National City Bank in 1928 and 
two years later became vice-president and 
assistant to President Mitchell. 

Hugh B. Baker, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National City Company, was 
born in 1882 and after finishing school he 
came to New York and entered the invest- 
ment banking business. He joined the Na- 
tional City Company in 1914 and in 1917 
became a vice-president in charge of sales 
and distribution. During his period of as- 
sociation with the National City Company, 
Mr. Baker has supervised the distribution 
throughout the world of some fifty billions 
in new securities. 


THE HAWAIIAN TRUSTEE 
To familiarize and = stimulate public in- 
terest in the advantages of trust service 
among the people in Hawaii, the Hawaiian 
Trust Company has commenced publication 
of a monthly house organ bearing the title 


“The Hawaiian Trustee.’ While the pri- 


mary purpose is to describe and by means of 


actual experience, demonstrate the many- 
sided usefulness of a modern trust company. 
the little magazine also brings articles and 
information of popular interest regarding 
both the United States and Hawaii. 

A recent check up of all property, both 
real and personal, showed that the Hawaiian 
Trust Company has under control and ad- 
ministration property valued at over $77.- 
000,000. Financial resources amount to $4.- 
159,000. Capital stock is $1,250,000; surplus 
$1,000,000 ; special reserve $50,000 and undi- 
vided profits $162,699. The senior officers 
are: E. D. Tenney, chairman of the board: 
J. R. Galt, F. C, Atherton, C. H. Cooke, A. 
S. Davis, F. W. Jamieson, and P. K. Me- 
Lean, vice-presidents: U. J. Rainalter, sec- 
retary, and F. Franks, treasurer. 
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Old Employee 


aged in trust Work Experience 


| 2 ested are you to cope with the increased volume of business 
in your Trust Department? Add to your clerical staff? But 
that involves training and supervision. There’s a better way! 


The Remington Accounting Machine 
will come to you like an experienced 
employee .. fast.. efficient... dependable. 
You apply it to your fiduciary services 
without the slightest readjustment of 
routine or mechanical alteration. 


Ledger postings, cash book entries— 
in a single operation. Written legibly 
—in aetail. Entries proved by Rem- 
ington totalizers. Positive accuracy. 
You'll be interested in Accounting 
Methods Folder No. 21. Ask us for it. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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PROPOSED MERGER OF BANK OF NORTH AMERICA & TRUST 
CO. WITH PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCES 
ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Involving a bank owning the oldest char- 
ter in the United States and the first trust 
company chartered in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the proposed merger of the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company with the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, acquires un- 
usual interest. The Bank of North America 
and Trust Company represents a consolida- 
tion of the Commercial Trust Company with 
the Bank of North America and operating 
under the charter of the latter which was 
granted as long ago as 1771, the oldes' there- 
fore in the country. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities was the first corporation organ- 
ized in the United States to subsequently 
obtain trust powers, its charter dating to 
the year 1812. 

The respective boards of these two old 
institutions have approved and recommended 
the terms of merger which will result in 
the largest banking institution in Pennsyl- 


vania operating under state charter and with 
banking 


resources of approximately $1S5,- 
000,000. Perhaps more important is the con- 
solidation of the individual and corporate 
trusts administered by these two companies. 
The Pennsylvania Company and the Bank 
of North America report total trust funds 
of $566,000,000 and aggregate corporate 
trusts of $1,814,000,000. From the stand- 
point of banking resources the Pennsylvania 
Company will contribute to the merger on 
the basis of January 1, 1929 returns total of 
$126,906,000 with deposits of $94,984,000; 
eapital, $4,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $18,016,000. The Bank of North 
America reports banking resources of $68,- 
494,000; deposits, $49,075,000; capital, $5.- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$7,125,000. C. S. W. Packard will continue 
as president of the Pennsylvania Company 
and C, S. Newhall as executive vice-president. 
John H. Mason, president of the Bank of 
North America will become a_ vice-president 
of the consolidated company. 

Each stockholder of the Bank of North 
America will receive one share of Pennsyl- 
vania Company stock for each share held. 
It is expected the merger will become effec- 
tive as of June Ist. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities is one of 
the outstanding trust institutions in the 
United States not only because of its seniority 
but also because of its remarkable achieve- 


merged 


ment and efficiency in administration of 
trusts. Although organized in March, 1912, 
it was twenty-four years later in 18386 when 
authority was granted to execute trusts. 
Since 1857 the company has had only four 
presidents, namely, Charles Dutilh, Lindley 
Smyth, Henry N. Paul and since 1899 the 
institution has been continuously under the 
leadership of President C. S. W. Packard. 
For many years the organization conducted 
business in what was during the last gen- 
eration one of the handsomest and most spa- 
cious structures opposite the State House. 
Some years ago and responding to the shift 
of the financial center the company entered 
its larger and present quarters in the Pack- 
ard Building. One of its most important 
merger operations was the acquisition of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany which, however, continues its entity 
until stock was exchanged for the merger 
with what is now the Real Estate-Land Title 
and Trust Company. Among the senior ex- 
ecutive officers associated with President 
Packard are Vice-presidents Arthur V. Mor- 
ton and Jay Gates; Vice-president and Sec- 
retary C.-S. Newhall; Vice-president and 
Trust Officer Frank G, Sayre; J. R. Carpen- 
ter, treasurer and R. E. Hanson, assistant 
to the president. 

The Bank of North America which was 
with the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany to form the Bank of North America 
and Trust Company, was founded by Robert 
Morris and was the first bank chartered 
by the Continental Congress. The senior offi- 
cers are: Jolin H. Mason, president and vice- 
presidents: C. P. Lineaweaver, R. S. MeKin- 
ley, H. W. Stehfest. Mark Willcox, Robert 
MacNeill, John H. Mason, Jr., Ek. S. Kromer. 
J. Watts Mercur, Jr., secretary, and Harold 
W. Scott, treasurer. 

sv declaring a quarterly dividend of 7% 
ne reent the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, at their last regular meeting, 
increased the annual dividend rate from 28 
to 30 per cent. 

With a goal of $2,000,000 of new business 
the Bank of North America and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia is conducting a cam- 
paign which enlists not only officers, direc- 
tors and employees but also stockholders. 
The plan of the campaign is outlined by 
President John H. Mason in a letter to stock- 
holders and provides for the designation of 
thirty teams, ench of which has its quota. 
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CHICAGO’S BILLION DOLLAR BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
MAKES ITS FESTAL DEBUT 


$y actual count over 300,000 people at- 
tended the opening day at the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company on March 
18th, marking the final stage in the wedlock 
of the former Continental National Bank & 
Trust Company with the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. To the unitiated visitor 
the scene appeared more like a great floral 
show than the launching of Chicago’s first 
billion dollar bank and what may be desig- 
nated as “the largest bank in the world un- 
der one roof.” If there were heartaches and 
apprehensions incident to the adjustment of 
two great armies of personnel, they were ap- 
parently all smoothed out nicely with 
everybody happy and assured of their indi- 
vidual status as well as prospects. Many 
of the members of the official staffs and em- 


ployees who had been apprehensive found 
not only that they were duly taken care of 
in the shifting and sifting operations, but in 
many instances discovered that they had 
been promoted. Likewise the Continental 
and the Illinois Merchants ‘families’ found 
that they possessed ties in common which 
quickly dissipated any doubts as to future 
relations. 

The consideration toward personnel, the 
efficiency of department adjustment and of 
executive allocations in connections with 
this merger must be labeled one of the out- 
standing and most successful achievements 
of the kind in American banking history. 
The credit belongs largely to the genius as 
well as the broad humanity with which the 
whole scheme was developed by the Reynolds 


Tu1s Is Not A FLOWER SHOW BUT SOME SCENES ON OPENING DAY OF CONTINENTAL 
ILLINOIS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Upper left: Norman J. Ford, Vice-President; upper right: William T. Bruckner, Vice-President; center insert: Eugene 


M. Stevens, President; lower left: 


William G. Mackintosh, Vice-President; lower right: 


Herbert G. P. Deans, Vice- 


President and Director in charge of foreign banking department 
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brothers and by President Eugene M. Ste- 
vens. Their primary aim was not only to 
secure the maximum of efficiency in creating 
a great banking and trust service organiza- 
tion, but likewise to preserve the essential 
elements of personal service in every depart- 
ment. The result is that the patrons of the 
various departments at either of the former 
units continue to maintain their personal re- 
lations with the officers or staff members 
with whom they have been accustomed to 
conduct their affairs. Whatever may be 
said against big banking units destroying 
personal relationships, that criticism cannot 
be brought against the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company. As a matter of 
fact the qualities of service in each depart- 
ment have been improved if anything and 
the prospects for all concerned are brighter 
than ever before. 

The financial statement issued on the day 
of opening reveals that the merger. process 
involved even larger increases than antici- 
pated instead of cancellation of accounts 
which very often attend bank consolidations. 
Banking resources aggregated on March 18th 
to the total of $1,162,977,947 and represent- 
ing an increase of about $51,000,000 over the 
resources reported respectively by the Con- 
tinental National and the Illinois Merchants 
last September when merger plans were first 
announced. Deposits aggregate $868,019,720. 
Capital is $75,000,000; surplus $65,000,000 ; 
undivided profits $4,060,156, and there is 


$10,000,000 reserve set aside for contingen- 


cies. These are totals which are exceeded 
only by several of the giant banking and 
trust company units in New York. Added 
to the capital structure there is the $20,000,- 
000 capital of the affiliated Continental IIli- 
nois Company. 

The consolidated organization occupies six 
entire floors and two basements of the $15,- 
000,000 former Illinois Merchants Trust 
Building. To accommodate increased volume 
of business and an army of 3,800 men and 
women employees serving half a million cus- 
tomers, there have been extensive alterations 
in the general banking rooms as well as in 
the floors above. Particularly noteworthy is 
the arrangement for the trust department 
operations on the fourth and fifth floors. In- 
stead of having just a “trust department” 
there are the following divisions: personal 
trusts, probate, custody and agency, invest- 
ment, corporate trust, business development, 
real estate, personnel and operation divi- 
sions, each with its responsible head and all 
nicely charted so there is no confusion or 
question as to authority and function. Un- 
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der this plan each division chief and per- 
sonnel become experts in their particular 
branch of trust work. Further refinements 
are to be found in each division, as for ex- 
ample, the real estate division which has its 
real estate, city mortgage and farm mort- 
gage sections. The fourth floor, known as 
the “public contact floor,’ is for officers and 
senior clerks. The fifth floor is largely for 
the real estate division. 

There were many happy faces when an- 
nouncement came forth from the first meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the consoli- 
dated bank and trust company, of numerous 
promotions. These were as follows: 

Second vice-presidents: T. Philip 
Fred E. Bates and F. E. Loomis: assistants 
to vice-presidents: Joseph T. Leimert, Nor- 
man B. Shaffer, Spencer L. Hart, Fred M. 
Naber and W. B. Allen; assistant 
Arthur C. Johnson, W. J. Bruebach, A. A. 
Hutchinson and T. Lester Boex. 

Trust department promotions were: 
president, Arthur H. Evans; trust 
William H. A. Johnson: second vice-presi- 
dents, E. R. McFadden, H. W. Kitchell, M. 
W. Lowell, R. D. Cameron, N. B. Freer, F. E. 
Musgtove, E. J. Claussen, and Samuel Whit- 
ting; probate trust officers, E. F. Soukup and 
B. E. Bronston; trust investment officer, 
Dudley Hall, Jr.; corporate trust officer, E. 
B. Stofft: assistant secretaries, A. C. Tosch, 
Ek. FE. Freund, J. F. Vanek and C. E. Ronning. 

C.F. Monahan was made second vice-presi- 
dent in the savings department. H. J. Samp- 
son was promoted to second vice-president in 
the foreign department. William N. Duncan 
was elected manager of the foreign depart- 
ment and W. J. Blacklock 
sistant manager. 

Promotions in the Continental Illinois com- 
pany, the bank’s investment subsidiary, were 
as follows: Francis M. Knight and John H. 
Stewart, vice-presidents; George F. Hardie, 
secretary and treasurer; Benjamin R. Brind- 
ley, John 8S. Loomis, E. D. Brooks, Charles 
Z. Henkle and R. O. Dunhill, second vice- 
presidents; Bruce H. De Swarts, assistant 
manager, municipal bond division. 

At the helm of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company are: George M. 
Reynolds, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the board, 
and Eugene M. Stevens, president. The trust 
department heads are: Vice-presidents, Da- 
vid R. Lewis, Frank F. Taylor, William P. 
Kopf, L. L. Loehr and Arthur E. Evans, with 
E. R. McFadden as_ second vice-president 
and secretary. The foreign department is 
headed by Vice-president H. G. P. Deans. 


Mwift, 


cashiers: 


Vice- 
counsel, 


was chosen as- 
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Main Banking Floor — New Quarters of 
THE GUARDIAN GROUP 


DETROIT 


GUARDIAN GUARDIAN GUARDIAN 
Detroit BANK Trust CoMPANY Detroit CoMPpANY 
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ank President 


appraises the value of the 
National Posting Machine 


National Posting 
Machines and 
low, clear vision 
counters are two 
features which 
appeal strongly 
to depositors. 


PEDERAL- AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


y WasmiNcron.D.C. Maren 80, 1929, 


The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


HE customer and the visitor to 

the Federal American National 
Bank is impressed at once with the 
modern features of the institution. 


Back of the new low type counters 
are National Posting Machines which 
provide a new service and protection 


for savings depositors. a aoe ee 


ee ; ; , prominent banks in 
Four years’ experience with these the country are using 


machines has convinced us of their National Posting 
value,’ writes the President of this Machines for Savings 
bank. ‘Our depositors appreciate Accounts. Our Bank. 
the printed figures in the pass book, ag -. ” gor 
tellers handle work more expe- connie Heleva sain 
ditiously and the bank gets a higher 

degree of protection than ever 

before.” 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 










The merger impetus among the larger 
banks and trust companies of the United 


States which has become most pronounced 
within the past few months, has yielded an- 
other consolidation, namely that of the 
Chemical National Bank with the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Co. of New York. 
It is significant that this consolidation also 
involves relinquishment of the national char- 


ter of the Chemical National Bank, held 
since 1865 and thus following the example 


of the National Bank of Commerce in merg- 
ing with the Guaranty Trust Company and 
the Hanover National Bank in uniting with 
the Central Union Trust Company under tie 
charters of the respective trust companies. 
As indicated by latest financial statements 


the merger of the Chemical and the U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company will bring to- 


gether resources of $334,000,000 of which the 
Chemical reports under date of March 27th 


the amount. of $252,887,958 and the trust 
company $81,882,000. The plan of merger 


has been approved by the respective boards 
of directors and the name of the consolidated 
organization will be that of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company. Perey H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical, will assume 
the office of president of the united companv 
and John W. Platten, president of the U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company, will be chair- 
man of the board. 

Preliminary to the merger the Chemical 
will declare a stock dividend of $4,000,000 


to shareholders, increasing capital stock 
from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 and giving 
each shareholder two new shares for three 


now held. The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company will increase its capital stock 
from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 by issuing 30,- 
000 additional shares of stock, which will be 
offered to its present stockholders at par, 
giving each shareholder the right to sub- 
scribe to three new shares for every five now 
held. 

The consolidation will give the merged in- 
stitutions, including the Chemical National 
Company, Ine., the affiliated securities com- 
pany, a combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of about $45,000,000. The 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company will 
have $15,000,000 capital, $15,000,000 of sur- 
plus and approximately $6,000,000 of undi- 
vided profits, while the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the Chemical National 
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MERGER OF CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK WITH 
THE UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Company, Inc., will be about $9,000,000. All 
the capital stock of the securities affiliate 
will be held by trustees for the benefit of the 
stockholders of the Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company. The capital changes also will in- 
clude a ten for one split in the $15,000,000 
capital stock of the merged bank, with a re- 
duction in the par value to $10 a share. 
Official and clerical organizations of both in- 
stitutions will be retained, and the director- 
ate of the new bank will be made up of the 
Chemical National Bank board, together 
with a substantial representation of the pres- 
ent United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany directors. Under the merger plans, the 
main office of the new bank will be at 165 
Broadway, the present headquarters of the 
Chemical. The seven branches of the Chemi- 
eal and the four branches of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, as well 
as the main office of the latter at 55 Cedar 
street, will be continued. 

The Chemical National Bank traces its 
corporate existence back to 1823, when the 


New York Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany was chartered. In the following year 





JOHN W. PLATTEN 


Who will be Chairman of the Board of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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cA record of more than forty years 


Pennsylvania Fiduciary 


Every form of Fiduciary and Financial Service for Banks, 
Trust Companies, Corporations and Individuals. Ancillary 
Service for probating Estates in Pennsylvania. 








CAPITAL and SURPLUS . . $8,250,000 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


authority obtained to do a_ general 
banking business and on August 2, 1924, the 
Chemical Bank opened for business at 216 
Broadway and had for some years the dis- 
tinction of being the only bank on Broad- 
way. An amended charter was obtained in 
1844 and the Chemical moved to Broadway 
and Chambers, a site which the bank was 
destined to occupy continuously thereafter 
for seventy-eight years until the main office 
was transferred to the new home at 165 
Broadway, last October. Under: the ad- 
ministration of Perey H. Johnston’ the 
Chemical has experienced its greatest expan- 
sion, including establishment of the trust 
department and the organization of an in- 
vestment subsidiary. 


was 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany is the outgrowth of the United States 
Mortgage Company, organized in 1871 and 
first took on trust and deposit business in 
1893, the title being amended to include the 
word “trust” in 1895. J. P. Morgan was 
among the original incorporators. Since 
1910 John W. Platten has been president. 
The mortgage loan operations of the com- 
pany have been most profitable and showing 
steady growth. 


THE TODD SUPER-SPEED 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


In these days when high speed and 
economy are invaluable factors in daily 
banking operations there are devices which 
not only meet these requirements but func- 
tion with an accuracy and skill which is 
really superhuman. One of the most efficient 
instruments devised particularly for banks 
and trust companies is the improved Todd 
super-speed protectograph which makes easy, 
safe and quick work of check writing. 
Each one of these machines writes 1,200 
checks an hour, protects amount line from 
check-fraud artists and embraces other fea- 
tures which explain the rapidity with which 


‘banks and trust companies are installing in 


these devices. 

The Todd products deserve the place they 
have attained in American and foreign bank- 
ing operations because of the conscientious 
and patient labor as well as expense be- 
stowed by the management in studying needs 
and improving their devices. Today ninety 
per cent of the banks and trust companies of 
the country use one or more of the Todd 
products, including the Todd Greenbac 
checks and super-safety checks. _ 
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Prepared to Carry 
Forward 
A Distinguished 


Banking Tradition 


A BANKING history ante-dating the 
foundation of all other New York banks 
and a trust company experience extend- 
ing back to the beginning of fiduciary ser- 
vice in America establish an unusual 
background for this bank’s services. Our 
new home, on the site occupied continu- 
ously for five generations, records the 
forward-looking character of the Bank of 
New York & Trust Company’s program of 
service. We shall be glad to explain to you 
our facilities, now most conveniently at 


your disposal in our new quarters, 


Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


NEW YORK 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK = qusarive House 


Uptown Office MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 


* 


[Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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Industry’s 


Largest Research Laboratories 


so ERP 


ORE than five thousand scien- 
tists, engineers and their asso- 
ciates work unceasingly in the Bell 
System engineering staffs and research 
laboratories to make tomorrow’s tele- 
phone service still better than today’s. 
Recent discoveries are permalloy (anew 
alloy), and rubidium, a metal sensitive 
to light—two of many evidences of the 
continuous improvement in Bell System 
facilities. 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital invest- 
ment of more than three and a quarter 


billion dollars. In 1928, ninety million 
dollars was expended by the Bell Sys- 
tem for central office equipment, one 
hundred and eighty-five million for aerial 
and underground lines, and another 
hundred million for subscribers’ tele- 
phone equipment and private branch 
exchanges. The Bell System is con- 
stantly expanding. Between 1912 and 
1917 3,083,000 telephones were added 
to it; between 1917 and 1922 3,511,000 
telephones; between 1922 and 1927 
4,315,000 telephones. And this growth 
is continuing at the rate of more than 
2,000 telephones a day. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 
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The latest development in connection with 
the expansion of the Chase National Bank 
and the Chase Securities Corporation of 
New York is acquisition of the American 
Express Company which is to be accom- 
plished through an exchange of shares of 
the Chase institutions for the stock of the 
express company. Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank announces that each of the 
three institutions participating in the merger 
will be operated independently, but that 
their activities will be coordinated. Their 
affiliation will be mutually beneficial and 
will serve to broaden the activities of all 
three organizations. There will be no change, 
he added, in the name, personnel or policies 
of the express company, which will continue 
its travelers’ checks, letters of credit and 
other facilities, and function throughout the 
world as at present. 


To carry out the plan of alliance, the capi- 


tal stock of the Chase National Bank and 
also that of the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion. will be increased from 610,000 shares 


to 800,000. The shares are to be split on a 
five-for-one basis, making a total of 4,000,000 
shares of each institution outstanding upon 
completion of the plan. Of the additional 
950,000 new shares of $20 par value, 762,500 
shares are to be offered at $110 per share 
to stockholders of the Chase National Bank 
and the Chase Securities Corporation on the 
basis of five new shares for each four old 
and the balance of the shares are 
to be used in connection with the plan of 
affiliation with the express company. Each 
shareholder of the American Express Com- 
pany will have the opportunity of receiving 
on July 1st five shares of the new Chase 


shares, 


National Bank and Chase Securities Cor- 
poration stock for each three shares of 


American Express Company stock. 

The sum of $57,000,000 to be obtained by 
the Chase National from the issuance of 
additional shares will be allocated on the 
basis of $19,000,000 to capital and $38,000,- 
000 to surplus and reserves, and the balance 
of funds paid in by shareholders will be 
allocated to the Chase Securities ‘Corpora- 
tion. This will make the capital of the Chase 
National Bank $80,000,000 and its surplus 
and profits account, ete., in excess of $120,- 
000,000. The combined institutions will 


have capital, surplus and reserves of over 
$283,000,000. 


COMPANIES 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK ACQUIRES AMERICAN 
EXPRESS COMPANY 


Commenting on the proposal, F. P. Small, 
president of the American Express Company, 
said: “I believe that this plan is fair and 
equitable, and that it is in the interests of 


American Express shareholders to deposit 
their shares with the committee. Under the 
plan they will exchange their shares for 


shares of one of the largest banking organi- 


zations in the world. Through becoming 
shareholders of the Chase National Bank 


and Chase Securities Corporation, American 
Express stockholders will continue to have 
an interest in the business of the American 
Express Company, and at the same time, 
will derive the benefit of participating in the 
broader activities available to a large bank 
and an established securities corporation.” 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK ENTERS TRUST 
COMPANY RANKS 

The appeal of the trust company charter 
seems to have become irresistible. Now 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, which has for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury conducted its affairs under a state bank 
charter, and decides that a straightout trust 
company charter is more in line with modern 
demands and requirements. The action is 
unusually significant because the Corn Ex- 
change Bank has for the past five years 
operated a trust department under authority 
provided by New York banking laws. Presi- 
dent Walter E. Frew explains that the de- 
cision is prompted by the fact that the pub- 


comes 


lic is apparently unaware that banks are 
also qualified to render trust service and 
that the change to Corn Exchange Bank 


Trust Company will emphasize trust activi- 
ties without any sacrifice of commercial 
banking business. 


In connection with the change in title 
and charter the Corn Exchange directors 


also recommended a split-up in capital on a 
five for one basis with increase in number 
of shares from 121,000 to 605,000, but repre- 


senting no change in total eapital. It is 
likewise planned to extend trust service 


more actively through the numerous branch- 
es maintained by the Corn Exchange Bank, 
now including 61 offices. 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
reports total resources of $289,313,073; de- 
posits $251,525,313; capital $12,100,000; sur- 
plus $14,300,000, and undivided profits $7,- 
052,509. 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


FOREIGN APPOINTMENT 
(Power of foreign consul to be ap- 
pointed administrator of estate of testate 
decedent of his nation.) 

A Swiss citizen died in Denver leaving 
an estate of approximately $175,000. By his 
will he failed to appoint an executor, but 
made various specific legacies and made the 
Salvation Army of Denver the sole residuary 
legatee. Under the Colorado statute provid- 
ing that where no executor is named in the 
will of a decedent letters of administration 
C. T. A. should be granted to such person as 
the residuary legatee should request the ap- 
pointment of. The will was probated and the 
Salvation Army requested the appointment 
of its appointee. The Swiss Consul claimed 
that he was entitled to be appointed adminis- 
trator under the treaty between the United 
States and Switzerland, which provided that 
Swiss Consuls in large cities should “enjoy 
the same privileges and powers in this dis- 
charge of their duties as those of the most 
favored nations”. 

The Consul relied on the treaties between 
the United States and Sweden, Paraguay 
and Great Britain as “of the most favored 
nations.” The Swedish treaty provided that 
the Swedish Consul should be appointed ad- 
ministrator if a Swedish citizen died without 
will or testament; the Paraguayan treaty 
that if a Paraguyan citizen died without will 
or testament, the Consul should take charge 
of his property until he should name an 
administrator, and the British treaty that 
if a British citizen died here without known 
heirs or testamentary executors local author- 
ities should inform the nearest English Con- 
sul’s office. 

The Court held, that the appointee of the 
Salvation Army was properly named ad- 
ministrator and that the Swiss Consul was 
not entitled to the office, since under the 
Swedish and Paraguayan treaties the dece- 
dent must die intestate and that this de- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


cedent did not die intestate, but merely failed 
to name an executor. The British treaty 
the Court disregarded as irrelevant.—Bour- 
quin, Deceased, vs. The Salvation Army, et al. 
Sup. Ct. of Colorado. 
INCOME TAX ON DOWER 
(Where a widow elects to take an an- 
nuity in liew of dower, the annual pay- 
ments are exempt from income tax until 
they equal the value of the dower right.) 
This was an action to recover sums paid 
by plaintiff as income tax claimed to have 
been unlawfully assessed. By the last will 
and testament of the plaintiff's deceased 
husband, the plaintiff was to receive an an- 
nual payment of $50,000 during her life and 
said payments were declared to be in lieu of 
dower. Plaintiff elected to take under the 


will and relinquish her claim to dower. Had 
she elected to exercise her dower rights 
rather than to take under the will she 
would have been entitled to that sum out- 
right. Plaintiff claimed that the yearly pay- 
ments under the will were tantamount to 


an annuity and it was freely conceded that 
if the widow had taken the amount of her 
dower interest and with that sum had pur- 
chased an annuity of $50,000 per annum for 
a period of years, such annuities when paid 
to her would not have been taxable under 
the law. 

It was held that the plaintiff is not re- 
quired to pay any income tax on the annual 
payments received until a sum equivalent 
to her dower interest shall have been re- 
turned to her. The plaintiff was a purchaser 
for value of the yearly payments of $50,000 
and the same rule should govern this case 
as would govern in the case of an annuity. 
After the amount of the dower interest is 
returned to the plaintiff, however, she shall 
be required to pay income taxes on subse- 
quent yearly payments.—-Allen vs. Brandeis, 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, 
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TAXATION OF VOLUNTARY TRUST 

(Where a voluntary trust reserves the 
right to revoke, its benefits are deemed 
gifts to take effect in possession and en- 
joyment after death and are therefore 
tarable.) 

Eight years or more before his death dece- 
dent had executed four deeds of trust pro- 
viding for the payment of the income to 
named beneficiaries during their lives and 
at their death the corpus was to be paid to 
the donor, if living, or to his estate. In as- 
sessing the tax under the so-called “ratio 
clause,” as provided in Section 12 of the 
Act, the comptroller in the computation of 
decedent’s New Jersey property, and of dec2- 
dent’s total state, included the full value (ou 
date of decedent’s death) of the securitiss 
constituting the corpus of these trust funds. 
All of the trust deeds reserved to donor the 
right of revocation; two of them gave the 
trustee no right to alter the corpus of the 
trust, but the other two gave such right but 
provided that it should not be exercised 
during the donor’s life, except on his writ- 
ten consent. 

The court held, that all the deeds of trust 
were in the category of gifts intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after the death of the donor. The taxes, 
therefore, had been properly assessed.—In re 
Fosdick, Prerogative Court, New Jersey. 


TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 
(The purchase and sale of tar exempt 
securities immediately before and after 
the date for listing property for tar 
purposes does not violate a statute pro- 
hibiting erchange of property to evade 
taxation.) 

On April 27, 1925 plaintiff purchased on 
the open market $55,000 worth of United 
States Government tax exempt bonds pay- 
ing for them by a check on his bank ae- 
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count. On May 5th of the same year plain- 
tiff sold the bonds on the open market and 
at a different price from that at which they 
were purchased and he deposited the pro- 
ceeds in his bank account. On April 26, 
1926 plaintiff purchased bonds in a similar 
manner and on May Sth of the same year 
sold them and deposited the proceeds in his 
bank account. May 1st was the date of list- 
ing property for taxation purposes. On that 
date in both years the plaintiff was actually 
the bona fide owner of the bonds and had 
them in his possession and the money repre- 
senting the purchase price of the bonds was 
in the hands of the seller. By statute the 
exchange of certificates of deposit in any 
bank for non-taxpaying securities or the sur- 
render of any taxable property for non-taxable 
property and after the date of listing property 
has passed taking the certificates or other 
taxable property back and giving up the 
non-taxable securities or property to evade 
the payment of taxes is a misdemeanor. 
The taxing authorities adjudged these trans- 
actions to be within the terms of this stat- 
ute and assessed the tax regardless of the 
exempt character of the securities. 

The transactions in which the 
took part were not violations of the stat- 
ute. A mere change in ownership of the 
taxable and of the non-taxable property did 
not relieve the owner of the taxable property 
on the first day of May for liability for 
taxes nor could it impose such liability on 
the owner on said day of the non-taxable 
property.—Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
vs. Nash County (Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, Decided March 6, 1929.) 


plaintiff 


The Brooklyn National Bank recently 
opened for business in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building in Brooklyn with capital of 
$3,000,000. The president is William C. Red 
field, who was Secretary of Commerce in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
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OPENING OF NEW HOME OF UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT PROVIDES COLORFUL SETTING 


The formal opening of the new home and 
building of the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit on April 2d was attended by scenes and 
throngs suggestive of a civic event. Such it 
was, indeed, when regarded from the stand- 
points of something unique and beautiful in 
architectural contribution as well as because 
of its financial significance. The event at- 
tracted not only many thousands of mem- 
bers of the home community, but also hosts 
of banking and business friends of the Union 
Trust Company and its affiliated institutions, 
coming from near and far to congratulate 
President Blair and his lieutenants. 

It is Union Trust 
Company’s building with one’s own eyes in 
order to fully appreciate the impressive and 
at the same time graceful blending of its un- 
usual architectural qualities and proportions. 
Fully 35,000 people availed themselves on 
the opening day of the invitation to inspect 
the building. There were men and women 
guides to take the visitors around. On every 
were floral tributes attesting to the 
friendly and loyal clientele as well as well- 


necessary to see the 


side 


PART OF A THIRTY THOUSAND THRONG OF VISI- 
TORS AT OPENING OF NEW UNION TRUST 
COMPANY BUILDING 


wishers of the great organization built up 
by President Blair and his associates. 

At noon a buffet luncheon was served at 
the Detroit Club to invited guests, and in 
the evening a banquet at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel was held. Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association, was 
the principal speaker. 

“In 1891 the Union Trust Company began 
business in a small room at 27 Larned street 
west.” said Mr. Stephenson. “In 1929 with 
its affiliated companies it is to occupy six- 
teen floors and three basements of its own 
forty-story building. which has been de- 
scribed quite appropriately as ‘a cathedral * 
devoted to finance.” Then it had but two 
employees, now it has 1,750. Then it had no 
deposits, for it was just beginning: now with 
its affiliates it has more than $135,000,000. 

“Meanwhile, the City of Detroit has moved 
forward at an equally marvelous rate. In 
1891 it covered twenty-eight square miles; 


SHOWS PRESIDENT FRANK BLAIR BESIDE AN IL- 
LUMINATED MODEL OF THE UNION TRUST BUILD- 
ING PRESENTED TO HIM BY EMPLOYEES 
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in 1929 it covers 138 square miles. Then it 
had a population of 213,000, now it has a 
population of 1,790,000. Then the assessed 
value of its property was $175,000,000, now 
it is more than $3,390,000,000. Then the an- 
nual value of its manufactured products was 
$77,000,000. Now it is $1,600,000,000. Then it 
was building at the rate of $5,700,060 a year, 
now at the rate of $129,000,000 a year. <As 
late as T1900 its bank and trust company de- 
posits were $76,000,000. Now they are more 
than $1,270,000,000.” 

Harvey Campbell, secretary of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, presided at the dinner 
as toastmaster. Walter Kelly, the Virginia 
judge, and Julius Tannen, were also features 
ot the banquet program. 

Sixteen stories and three sub-basements of 
the forty-story Union Trust Building are oc- 
cupied by the Union Trust Company and its 
affiliated organizations, embracing the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Detroit, the 
Griswold First State Bank, the Union Title 
& Guaranty Company, and the Union Joint 
Stock Land Bank. 

These institutions render every modern va. 
riety of financial service and represent com- 
bined resources of over $160,000,000, not in- 
cluding the large volume of fiduciary busi- 
ness administered by the Union Trust Com- 
pany. The National Bank of Commerce oc- 
cupies the main banking room which is 45 
feet high, 155 feet long and 70 feet wide. A 
striking feature of this room is the great 
mural by Ezra Winter, presenting an assem- 
bly of the products for which Michigan is 
famous. Spacious vaults occupy the base- 
ment and the upper floors for the various 
departments, including the trust department, 
are all distinctive and dignified in their 
equipment, On the thirty-second floor are 
restaurants and club rooms with a cafeteria 
accommodating 250 and officers’ dining room 
accommodating 150. 

On April 8th another ceremony took place 
when fifty-one workmen of outstanding 
craftsmanship received recognition from the 
Union Trust Company. This marked the sec- 
ond group of awards given to the best crafts- 
men of each of the major trades employed in 
the erection of the new building. The names 
of the workmen so honored will be placed on 
a tablet in the lobby of the building to serve 
for years as a record of their proficiency. In 
addition, each workman chosen received $100 
in cash and a highly ornamental certificate 
of award. Feeling that the foreman of the 
group from which a craftsman was chosen 
should also receive recognition, a $100 award 
was made to each of these foremen. 


NEW COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUST BUSINESS 


The Committee on Development of Trust 
3usiness has been created as a new branch 
of the activities of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. 
This committee will study and report on 
sources of trust business to be developed, 
sales manuals and methods of salesmanship, 
costs of acquiring trust business and devel- 
opment of joint interviews with life under- 
writers. The chairman of the committee is 
John <A. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, and other 
members are: E. Fred Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa; H. W. 
Kitchell, secretary Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago; Julius C. Peter, vice- 
president Detroit & Security Trust Company, 
Detroit; and Gwilym A. Price, trust officer, 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS ON FEDERAL 
RESERVE AND SPECULATIVE CREDITS 

Discussing the attitude of New York and 
Chicago banks toward the speculative credit 
situation, Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, says: “The New York and Chi- 
cago banks have been reducing their borrow- 
ings at the Reserve banks, as requested by 
the Reserve Board. But in putting pressure 
on customers to reduce their loans the banks 
are trying to differentiate between collateral 
lonns which form the basis for speculation 
and those which represent loans for cCommer- 
cial purposes. 

“The fact that banking has been under- 
going a transition period, just as have in- 
dustry, business, and individual finance, has 
led to honest differences of opinion as to how 
the Federal Reserve System should be con- 
ducted, The Reserve Board wishes to dis- 
courage speculation and the use of credit 
for it. But many bankers believe the board 
should not attempt to dictate how people 
should use their money.” 


The Columbia Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, announces that Seth Pex- 
ton, bank commissioner of Utah, has been 
elected a director and vice-president of the 
Company. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corporation 
has been appointed registrar and transfer 
agent for Standard Royalties, Ltd. 

Agustus K. Oliver has been elected assist- 
ant vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


W ITH widespread interest in Insurance 
Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 


cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘SINSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 


135 William Street 
New York 


Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 











EDWIN W. COGGESHALL 

Edwin W. Coggeshall, chairman of the 
board of the Lawyers Title and Guaranty 
Company and of the Lawyers Trust Company 
of New York, died recently at his home in 
New York at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was one of the outstanding figures during the 
past generation in New York legal and finan- 
cial circles. In 1887 he organized the Law- 
yers Title Insurance Company of which he 
Was president until 1912. He also was one 
of the organizers of the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company and assumed the presidency. The 
Lawyers Title Insurance Company later be- 
came the Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, the business of which was 
regated some years and conducted by the 
two institutions of which Mr. Coggeshall 
continued as chairman of the board. In 1905 
he established the Lawyers Westchester 
Mortgage and Title Company of which he 
Was a director. 


seg- 


The first American ancestor of Mr. Cogge- 


shall, John Coggeshall, migrated to this 
country from Essex, England, in 1630, and 


became one of the leading settlers of Rhode 
Island. Mr. Coggeshall was born in this 
city on July 26, 1842, received his degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from Columbia in 1867. 
For more than half a century he had been 


prominent as a lawyer and a real estate 
expert. He was appointed a member of the 
Land Transfer Reform Commission by Gro- 
ver Cleveland in 1SS4. 

MYRON TIMOTHY HERRICK 

The death of Myron Timothy Herrick, 
Ambassador to France and one of America’s 
most distinguished diplomats, carries sorrow 
to the hearts of a host of friends in the 
American banking fraternity. During most 
of his active life, before assuming diplomatic 
duties, he was devoted to banking activities. 
In 1886 he organized a national bank in 
Cleveland and in 1896 he became president 
of the Society for Savings in Cleveland 
which he continued to head for many years 
and more recently as honorary chairman of 
the board. 

In 1901 Mr. Herrick was elected president 
of the American Bankers Association. Later 
he became a director in the Missouri Pacific 
and the Erie railroads, the Union Carbon 
and Carbide Company, the Cleveland Hard- 
ware Company, the National Surety Com- 
pany, the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and numerous other institutions. 

Mr. Herrick is also credited with having 
initiated the farm credit movement in the 
United States. 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


A National Name 


Seven thousand banks throughout the country have 
included G M A C short term notes in their portfolios. 
These notes are direct obligations of a national institu- 
tion and are available in convenient maturities and 


denominations at current discount rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES 


Executive Office 


IN 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 





PRINCIPAL 


Broapway at 57TH STREET 


CITIES 


- New York City 


OVER $55,000,000 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES SHOW 
LARGE EARNINGS 

One of the factors which influenced recent 
bank and trust company mergers in New 
York to continue operations under trust com- 
pany charter is the ability of trust companies 
to make larger earnings. A tabulation of the 
returns of twenty-six trust companies in New 
York City as of March 22, 1929 and com- 
pared with reports of March 2, 1928, reveals 
that average earnings on average capital em- 
ployed during this period was equal to 40 
per cent. Combined capital of these twenty- 
six trust companies increased $46,170,000 
during the period under review, bringing to- 
tal to $268.925,000, with combined surplus 
of $505.907,000 also representing increase of 
8160,656,000. 

Aggregate earnings for the year amounted 
to $81,448,625 of which $42,999,625 was dis- 
tributed as dividends and the balance carried 
to surplus and undivided profits. Net earn- 
ings on total of net funds employed, were in 
excess of 2 per cent. Among the largest in- 
come producers may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: The United States Trust Company 
earned 3.51 per cent on total average funds 
of $90,403,000: Central Union Trust earned 





2.87 per cent; New York Trust Company 2.64 
per cent; Bank of New York & Trust Com- 
pany 2.36 per cent; Fulton Trust 2.51 per 
cent; Guaranty Trust 2.08 per cent: Bank- 
ers 2.17 per cent and Irving Trust 1.91 per 
cent. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND 

Within the past four vears since March, 
1925, the deposits of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland have increased from 
$108.677,000 to $1438.577,798. The latest fi- 
nancial statement as of March 27, 192%). 
shows total resources of $164.107,011.  Capi- 
tal is $5,000,000; surplus $5,000,000 and un 
divided profits $1.088.955. The Guardian 
conducts thirteen well located offices besides 
its main office at 628 Euclid avenue. 


The Sterling National Bank is being or- 
ganized in New York City with capital and 
surplus of $3,900,000, and will occupy quar- 
ters in the new Chanin building at 42d street 
and Lexington avenue. 

The First National Bank of Cooperstown, 
New York, reports resources of $3,932,930 
and deposits of $3,022,000. 
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ORGANIZATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In connection with an historical review of 
trust companies in the United States appear- 
ing in the twenty-fifth anniversary number 
of TrusT CoMPANIES, several discrepancies 
appeared as regards organization and senior- 
ity of trust companies in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The records shows that the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company was the first 
trust company organized in Washington, 
I). (.. dating its charter to a grant under 
the laws of West Virginia dated August 15, 
1889, and in December of the following year 
was granted powers under the District of 
Columbia code. The American Security « 
Trust Company was organized under Vir- 
ginia laws as of October 12, 1889, and was 
granted powers under District code Novem- 
ber 17, 1890. The National Savings & Trust 
Company was first chartered under a_spe- 
cial act in 1867 as the National Safe Deposit 
Company of Washington, changing its name 
in 1892 to National Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company and empowered under Dis- 
trict code in 1891, with special act in 1907 
changing to National Savings & Trust Com- 
pany. 


WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

The latest financial statement of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows aggregate banking resources 
of $19,527,705, including cash and reserve of 
$3.306,177: U.S. bonds and other securities 
$3.171.792: loans on collateral and real es- 
tate $10,884,225: office building and other 
real estate $2,165,509. Deposits total $16,- 
112,158. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus $2.- 
200.000 and undivided profits of $159,710 be- 
sides reserve funds of $55,835. 


AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CO. 

Resources of $39,977,182 are shown in the 
latest financial statement of the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, ID. C. Deposits amount to $32,181,165: 
capital is $3,400,000; surplus $3,400,000 and 
undivided profits $490,479. The facilities of 
the American Security fairly well cover the 
capital district with four strategically lo- 
cated branches in different parts of the com- 
munity. 


Charles P. Keenan has been appointed 
manager of the property management de- 
partment of the trust and estates depart- 
ment of the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. 


Golden Spike 


On May 10, 1869, at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, Senator Le- 
land Stanford drove the 
golden spike which united 
the East with the West by 
rail. 


Even at that early date, 
banks now welded into the 
Bank of America were help- 
ing to build the West. To- 
day, the benefit of this half 


a century of experience is 
available at more than 140 
branches throughout Cali- 
fornia. 


Savings - Commercial 
Trust 


Resources over 400 millions 


BANK OF 


AMERICA 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Heap OfFIceE: 


LOS ANGELES 





TRUST COMPANIES 


|SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 


Business—Pro 


mpt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 


tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,500,000 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST 
REVISED ORPHA 


An example of fine public service comes 
to us from the Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh which, in its spirit and 
quality, suggests a new and direct approach 
to the cultivation of helpful relationships 
between corporate fiduciaries and members 
of the legal profession as well as with the 
judiciary. At no trifling expense and as a 
result of diligent labor of compilation and 
interpretation, the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company recently prepared in handsome 
book form and distributed to all members of 
the Alleghany County Bar as well as to the 
judiciary of Pennsylvania, the revised rules 
for practice in the Orphans’ Court of Alle- 
ghany County which were adopted on Janu- 
ary 30, 1929. This revision of rules and 
procedure in governing relations of lawyers 
as well as fiduciaries with the courts ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over all estate and fidu- 
ciary matters, may be regarded not only as 
the beginning of a new epoch for one of the 
counties of Pennsylvania alone, but likewise 
in furthering the administration of justice 
in relation to the settlement of decedents’ es- 
tates and the guardianship of trusts, through- 
out that commonwealth. An examination of the 
revised rules and procedure likewise affords 
evidence of valuable influence in such mat- 
ters of procedure in many other states where 
probate jurisdiction and procedure are 
cramped by obsolete and timeworn  provi- 
sions. 

To Alexander DP. Reed, trust officer of the 
Fidelity Title & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, belongs major credit for collating the 
revised rules and procedure in such conve- 
nient form and with such illuminating inter- 
pretation as to render this gift one of the 
most valuable that has come to the hands of 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER. Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 





OF PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTES 
NS’ COURT RULES 


all members of the bar and others having re- 
lationship with the business of the Orphans’ 
Court. It is readily seen that this book of 
rules governing practice and procedure not 
only called for a generous appropriation of 
money but that its drafting and compilation 
was carried through by Mr. Reed in a way 
that is deserving of the public appreciation 
which appeared in recent issues of the Ditts- 
burgh Legal Journal. Besides this book the 
trust company distributed to each recipient a 
separate booklet containing the history of 
the Orphans’ Court of Alleghany County and 
a complete account of the testimonial dinner 
tendered by the Alleghany County Bar Asso- 
ciation to the late Judge J. J. Miller and his 
associates of the court, who labored in bring- 
ing about the most important revision in over 
half a century in the rules of practice and 
procedure of the Orphans’ Court, assisted by 
a selected committee appointed by the county 
bar association. 

The importance of this new book of rules 
is best understood when it is stated that for 
fifty years the Orphans’ Court had followed 
the procedure which rendered revision nec- 
essary in view of the tremendous growth of 
business, the fact that corporate fiduciaries 
in the county now have upwards of $750,000,- 
000 invested and safeguarded in legal secu- 
rities, the extension of jurisdiction and modi- 
fications of the laws of 1917 as well as vol- 
umes of interpreting decisions governing 
settlement of estates and care of trusts. 
Equally important is the fact that the dis- 
tribution and compilation of this new basis 
of rules and procedure is made available by 
a trust company and as a generous gesture of 
good will and cooperation toward the legal 
profession and the judiciary. 
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ROBERT PAINE BREWER JOINS CHATHAM 
PHENIX NATIONAL 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York announces that 
it has added to the bank’s organization as 
vice-president, Robert Paine Brewer, 
chairman of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
distinguished banking career of Mr. Brewer, 
au native of Muskogee, Okla., began two years 
after his graduation from Southwestern Uni- 
versity in 1896, when he organized the First 
National Bank of Checotah, Okla., which he 
served as president. In 1902 he became presi 
dent of the First National Bank of Quinton, 
Okla... and in 1908 he assumed the presidency 
of the First National Bank of MedAlister, 
Okla. The Commerce Trust Company of 
Kausius City elected Mr. Brewer its 
vice-president in 1921. In 1924 he became 
president of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, and subsequently 
chairman of its board. 


how 


senior 








ROBERT PAINE BREWER 

tecently elected Vice-President of the Chatham Phenix 

National Bank and Trust Company of New York 

Mr. Brewer is a member of the board of 
directors of the Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mexico and Orient Railway, and 
Phillips Petroleum Company. He is a di- 
rector also of the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merece. 


COMPANIES 


Central in name and 
location... 
National in useful- 
mess... 
International in 
service ... 


RESOURCES OVER $65,000,000 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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CONSOLIDATION OF MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES 

Consolidation of the Mortgage-Bond Com- 
pany of New York and the Maryland Mort- 
gage and National Title Company of Balti- 
more through the formation of a holding 
company to be known as the Mortgage-Bond 
and Title Corporation, was recently an- 
nounced in a joint statement by George A. 
Hurd, president of the Mortgage-Bond Com- 
pany and Robert G. Merrick, president of 
The Maryland Company. With a capital 
and surplus between $7,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000, and total resources of approximately 
$45,000,000, the Mortgage-Bond and _ Title 
Corporation will be one of the largest in- 
stitutions of its type in the country. 


“The Elements of a Well Made Will” is the 
title of an unusually well written booklet re- 
cently issued by the trust department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


The March 22nd financial statement of the 
Bankers Trust Company shows total re- 
sources Of $658.614,903; deposits $501,371,- 
248; capital $25,000,000; surplus $50,000,000 
and undivided profits $27.498,380. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Speculative 


Profits | 


C yee are two phases of 
successful speculation— 
making profit—and seeping it. 


Stocks have been dramatizing the profit- 
making side of the market, and have 
become popular. But it is not always 
wise to follow popular trends exclusively. 
Bonds, as a means of diversification and 
because of their income yield, have a 
vital place in any investment program. 


We recognize the advantages of stocks 
in certain situations, for we deal in 
stocks as well as bonds, but holdings 
composed largely of stocks are subject 
to wide and rapid fluctuations in value. 


Present conditions would seem to war- 
rant careful consideration of that second 


phase—profit-kecping. 


From the standpoint of safety and as a 
foundation for an investment structure 
nothing can take the place of high-grade 
bonds, the present yield from which 
actually exceeds the income froma repre- 
sentative list of common stocks by one 
to three per cent. 


We shall be pleased to submit 


specific recommendations 


GUARDIAN 
ale mee ah 


Fort and Griswold Streets 


One of a series of timely advertisements put out 

by the Guardian Detroit Company, one of the 

units of the Guardian Group of Detroit, em- 

phasizing the advisability of substituting sound 

bond investments for speculative or ‘‘paper”’ 
profits 


REALIZING ON “PAPER PROFITS” 

It doubtless required some courage on the 
part of the Guardian Group of banks in De- 
troit to launch an advertising campaign re- 
cently which directed advantage to the in- 
vesting public to realize on “paper profits’ 
and investing in good bonds which at pres- 
ent possess an income yield of from 1 to 3 
per cent higher than many good stocks, not 
to speak of the obviously greater element of 
safety and freedom from fluctuations or pos- 
sible loss involved in stock holdings under 
present conditions. The advertisement ad- 
joining is one of a series recently put out 
by the Guardian Group of banks and which 
caused considerable comment. 

Advertising of this kind is highly com- 
mendable at this stage when the stock mar- 
ket is subject to so many reactionary possi- 
bilities and violent fluctuations which may 
Wipe out “paper profits” retained by many 
of the various reasons and most often to 
avoid resultant income taxes. The series 
of advertisements also fitted in nicely with 
the published statement made by Secretary 
Mellon counselling people to take advantage 
of the larger yields and assured income from 
well selected bond investments. 

To quote from another one of the Guardian 
advertisements emphasizing the fact that 
profits are not profits until they are taken 
and safely put away: 

“Profits are elusive at all times—particu- 
larly so until they are removed from the 
vagaries of the forces that created them. To 
that army of investors who have substantial 
‘paper profits’ in stocks the present market 
offers an unusual opportunity to definitely 
secure some of these profits and put them 
safely away. 

“Bonds are an ideal medium for such a 
move. From the standpoint of income yield, 
high-grade bonds can now be purchased to 
return the investor from 1 to 3 per cent more 
than representative common stocks. The in- 
vestor may well consider the advantages of 
transferring a portion of his funds now in 
stocks to a form of investment less subject 
to market fluctuation—and thus protect, so 
far as possible, his principal—and his ‘paper 
profits.’” 


The current issue of the monthly business 
publication issued by the Hibernia Bank &«& 
Trust Company of New Orleans presents an 
interesting survey of the important part 
played by the South in contributing raw ma- 
terials for home consumption and export. 
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OUR TRUST DEPARTMENT 


and NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


If you need the help of any Trust Company to aid you in 
the care of real estate situate in New York, we are well 


qualified to do so. 


Our appraisers know what New York real estate is worth. 
The real estate brokers all know us and we know them, and 
we can deal with real estate to advantage. 


Our Trust Officers will be glad to consult with you about 


business of this kind. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 Broapway 
New YorK 





PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES OR- 
GANIZE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-six trust companies were 

sented at a recent meeting at the 

Athletic Club when the Corporate Fiduci- 

aries Association of Philadelphia was. or- 

ganized. The prime purpose of the associa- 
tion is to exchange experience and views on 
matters of trust management and to pro- 
mote greater uniformity in administration 
of trust business as well as fees and policies. 

Through the association it is also expected 

to further mutual relations with members of 

the legal fraternity. 

The following officers were elected: C. W. 
Fenninger of the Provident Trust Company, 
president; Frank G. Sayre, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives & 
Granting Annuities, vice-president: Robert 
U. Frey, secretary of the trust company sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
tion, secretary and treasurer. 

Kenneth B. Crawford, of the Northern 
Trust Company, and Thomas E. Shipley, of 
the Germantown ‘Trust Company, were 
named members of the executive committee 
to serve for one year. Charles Osborne, of 
the United Security Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, and Edgar W. Freeman, of the 


repre- 
Penn 


Associa- 








175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 






Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust, were 
appointed to the executive committee for two 
year terms. Nelson C. Denny of the Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Company, and Jonathan 
M. Steere, of the Girard Trust Company, are 
members of the committee for three year 
terms. 

William S. Snyder, of Snyder, Miller & 
Hull, attorneys of Harrisburg, addressed the 
meeting on pending legislation affecting fidu- 
ciaries in Pennsylvania. 





SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
Total resources of $306,287,359 are shown 
in the latest financial statement of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York includ- 
ing cash and due from banks $115,526,739 ; 
due from Federal Reserve $16,484,517; U.S. 


government securities $10,031,000; other 
bonds and _ securities $10,467,000: demand 


loans $66,744,000; time loans and discounts 
$60,284,000. Deposits amount to $241,984.- 
000. Capital is $11,000,000; surplus $14,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $2,174,465. 





Merger plans have become effective uniting 
the Union Planters Bank & Trust Company 
with the Manhattan Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tenn. 


















































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


(CENTRAL TRUST] 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





Capital Stock ” 
Surplus . . ‘ a ar 
Undivided ecilies ; : 


Resources .... 


. $10,500,000 
7,500,000 
3,682,037 

162,924,190 

(From Report of Condition, March 27, 1929) 


. . e 


You are cordially invited to use Central Trust Company of 
Illinois as a Chicago office for your bank at all times. It will 
give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 
your own office on LaSalle Street. 








PROBLEMS OF INHERITANCE 


(Continued from page 614) 


tributions and would not be affected by the 
illegitimacy. In default of issue, and sub- 


rule prevails. There can be no inheritance 
through B, and the kindred of C through A 
will take the whole estate.—Sanford vs. 
Marsh (180 Mass. 210). 


ject to the rights of a surviving husband or 
wife, the estate of an illegitimate child de- 
scends to the mother, or if she is not living, 
then to those persons who would have been 
entitled by inheritance through the mother 
if he had been a legitimate child. G. L. 190, 
§6. This means in substance that inheritance 
from an illegitimate child follows the regu- 
lar rules of inheritance, only excluding all 
kindred on the father’s side. Thus where an 
illegitimate child left no wife or issue, and 
his kindred on his mother’s side were an 
uncle and aunt and two children of a de- 
ceased brother, i.e., cousins, it was held, 
following the regular rule, that the uncle and 
aunt took in preference to the cousins.— 
Parkman vs. McCarthy (149 Mass. 502). Thus 
a brother of the illegitimate child might in- 
herit from him where he could not inherit 
from the brother. 


The statute does not, however, apply to 
inheritance from a descendant of an illegiti- 
mate child. Thus if A, legitimate, marries 
B, illegitimate, and they have one child, C, 
who survives both parents and then dies un- 
married and without issue, the common law 


Where the parents of an illegitimate child 
marry and the father acknowledges him as 
his child, the child becomes legitimate. G. L. 
190, §7. This statute makes the child legiti- 
mate for all purposes.—Monson vs. Palmer 
(S All. 551). The acknowledgment must be 
unambiguous, but it may be by conduct as 
well as by declarations; there is no set. form. 
—Houghton vs. Dickinson (196 Mass. 389). 
In some states acknowledgment by the father 
is sufficient without marriage. The validity 
of such a legitimization depends upon the 
law of the father’s domicil.—IJrving vs. Ford 
(183 Mass. 448). In Hdwards vs. Cockburn 
(1928 A. S. 1341), the court held that such 
legitimization required two things: first, 
proof that the child was theirs; and second- 
ly, domicil of the parties in the state where 
and at the time the acknowledgment took 


place. Ro fe ale 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
has issued a handsomely executed brochure 
containing addresses and tributes on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a protrait of 
the president, F. H. Fries, in the council 
room of the board of directors of the com- 
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| Buy Guaranteed Safety [Peccocssocsssssoooci[ 
More Than 


“Legal For 
CONVENIENT 





SAFE 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, are 
particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 


Trustees”’ 
GUARANTEED 





1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $19,000,000 


of Capital and Surplus. 


2. Sold in any amount—odd or even—frem S00 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 


3. The yield is good—5% or 514% net ‘rom date of payment. 
4. Interest checks are mailed every 


worry, no red tape. 


six months. No bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


[ AWYERS MORTGAGE Co. 


R. M. HURD. President 
Capita! and Surplus $20,000,000 


56 Nassau St., New York 


TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE WITH 
FIDELITY NATIONAL 

Following closely upon the purchase of the 
4.000.000 assets of the Exchange National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington, by the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company of 
that city, comes the further announcement 
of an agreement whereby the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank is to be merged with the Union 
Trust Company and thus becomes an Inte- 
gral part of the rapidly expanding “Old Na- 
tional” interests. This merger gives the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
additional deposits of $4,000,000 and com- 
bines resources of over $30,000,000 and creat- 
ing the largest banking organization in 
Spokane. 

The latest operation provides for the or- 
ganization of a national savings bank to oc- 
cupy remodelled quarters in the Marble 
Building and which will continue both the 
commercial banking and savings business of 
the Fidelity National Bank as part of the 


Old National organization. Capital of the 
new bank will be supplied by the stock- 


holders of both institutions with capital of 
$500,000 and surplus of $50,000. The Fi- 
delity National was organized in 1882 and 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 35 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 





MERGER OF OLD NATIONAL AND UNION 





has long been known as the “pioneer bank of 
the Spokane country.” A. W. Lindsay is 
president and will continue with the new na- 
tional savings bank. 

The commanding position of the Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company in 
the Inland Empire, under the progressive ad- 
ministration of Chairman D. W. Twohy, is 
further evidenced by the recent purchase of 
75 per cent of the assets of the First Ex- 
change National Bank of Coeur d’Alene and 
the subsequent formation of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Coeur d’Alene. The new 
Coeur @Alene bank has a capital of $120,- 
000, of which $40,000 was subscribed by citi- 
zens of the lake city. 


DEPOSIT GAINS SHOWN BY MANUFAC.- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

An increase in deposits since the first of 
the year from $319,165,000 to $356,094,000 is 
shown in the April 1st statement of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
Resources total $486,081,716 including cash 
and reserve of $48,812,298; U. S. government 
and other public securities $51,231,150; loans 
$291,196,000; bonds and mortgages $25,322,- 
919. Capital is $27,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $55,366,079. 
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MERGER OF CENTRAL ‘TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS WITH 
BANK OF AMERICA IS COMPLETED 


The final chapter in the consolidation of 
the Bank of America of Chicago, with Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois was com- 
pleted April 22d when the enlarged Central 
Trust Company opened for business in the 
spacious new quarters at 20S South La Salle 
street. Although the legal merger of the 
two banks place several months ago, 
their physical merger was deferred until the 
new quarters were ready. At 20S South La 
Salle, Central Trust Company occupies the 
street and main banking floors, underground 
safe deposit floor and parts of several other 
floors in a building which covers an entire 
block. 


took 


Every man and woman on the staff of the 
two untting offices was retained when their 
business was combined. In addition, Chi- 
cago Safe Deposit Company, affiliated with 
Central Trust, purchased the business of the 
Continental National Safe Deposit Company, 
which had been located at 208 South La 
Salle, and retained its officers and employees. 

A few days before the change in location, 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, a figure of national 
prominence in banking, railroad and indus- 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


Who has been elected Director and Chairman, Executive 
Committee, of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 


trial circles, was added to the directorate of 
Central Trust Company and was made chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. Thayer, 
who was formerly president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York and prior to 
that, president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, will,resume the réle of ac- 
tive banker, taking up his residence in Chi- 
cago, after a retirement from direct partici- 
pation in the field for the last few 
to attend to broad personal interests. 


years 


Mr. Thayer's association with public util- 
ity, banking, railroad, and industrial activi- 
ties, includes membership of the board of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Chase National Bank of New York, 
Otis Elevator Company, Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Fairbanks Company and the 
following raliroads: Pere Marquette, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis. In addition he is chairman of 
the board of directors of the Punta Alegre 
Sugar Company and the Stutz Motor Car 
Company. 

C. Howard Marfield, formerly president of 
the Bank of America, has been elected chair- 
man of the discount committee and 
president. 


vice- 


James G. Alexander will continue as ex- 
ecutive vice-president in addition to which 
he is scheduled to become president of the 
Central Securities Company, the investment 
organization of the consolidated banks, Pre- 
paratory to this step it is proposed that the 
capital of the investment company be ma- 
terially enlarged in the near future and its 
activities similarly expanded. 

In addition to the above men, the ranking 
officials of Central Trust Company include: 
Charles G. Dawes, chairman of the board: 
Joseph EF. Otis, president; M. EK. Greenebaum, 
vice-chairman of the board; Edwin F. Mack. 
vice-president and chairman of the advisory 
committee, and William R. vice- 
president. 

The Central Trust Company now is the 
fourth largest bank in Chicago, only the 
Continental Illinois, the First National and 
the First Trust & Savings Bank exceeding 
it in size. It has capital stock of $10,500,000. 
surplus of $7,500,000, deposits of $128,000,000 
and resources of $160,000,000. 


Dawes, 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 







When 


danger threatens 
this check cries 


“Void” 


Let a check-alterer but touch the surface 











Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - $34,000,000 
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JOINS FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST 




























COMPANY of a Todd Greenbac Check with acid or ink 

Morton A, Lee has been elected assistant eradicator and out leap scores of impressions 
trust officer of the First Wisconsin Trust of “Void.” The check cancels itself—de- 
Company of Milwaukee. Mr. Lee has been stroys its value immediately when altera- 
associated with Otjen & Otjen, attorneys. He tion is attempted. Every business issuing 
studied law at the University of Wisconsin checks needs such defence for funds in 


: ; transit. 
and was admitted to the bar in 1926. He 


has practiced in Milwaukee for the past These handsome checks are prepared by a 
secret process involving the application of 
interlocking designs in several colors. In 
their intricate pattern are concealed more 
than a thousand impressions of “Void,” 
ready to destroy the value of the check the 
instant alteration is attempted. 


two years. Mr. Lee is a native of Stoughton, 
Wis. sefore studying law he taught school 
and edited a newspaper in Mellen, Wis. 


Todd Greenbac Checks already have 
been recognized as fit financial representa- 
tives of many of the most particular modern 
businesses. They are made only from the 
highest quality paper. They create an 
immediate impression of distinction. Yet 
these superior checks cost very little more 
than the ordinary check. Let a Todd 
representative tell you about the Greenbac 
and demonstrate its self-canceling feature. 
Call the local Todd office or mail the cou- 
pon. THE Topp Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, the new 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 

















TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 














THE Topp Company 4-29 
Protectograph Division 


1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 






Please send me further information about 


Todd Greenbac Checks. 


Name 






Morton A. LEE 
\ssistant Trust Officer, First Wisconsin Trust Company 


BONS Ns see eke ee 
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Richard E. Cunningham has been elected 
lirector of the State Planters Bank & Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va. 






TRUST 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 





DEPUTY GOVERNOR JOINS FIRST MINNE- 
APOLIS TRUST COMPANY 

Bernard V. Moore, Deputy Governor of the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, has been 
elected a vice-president and director of the 
First Minneapolis Trust Company and of its 
affiliated organization, the First Minneapolis 
Company. Mr. Moore will assume his new 
duties May 1st as an executive officer of the 
trust and investment firms and as assistant 
to Robert W. Webb, president of both com- 
panies. 

Born at Tipton, Ind., November 10, 
Mr. Moore is 46 years of age. Graduating 
from the Tipton High School he spent three 


1882, 


BERNARD V. MOORE 
Deputy Governor of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, who has been elected a Vice-president of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company and its affiliated organizations 


COMPANIES 


2h 


asian. Vaz 
CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $40,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $275. 





BID FOR STOCK $500 








then trans- 
from which 
degree of 


years at DePauw University, 
ferred to Columbia University, 
he graduated in 1904 with the 
L.L.B. 

For four and a half 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Hardware and 
Metal Dealers Association, then in 1910 en- 
tered the banking business as cashier of the 
Daketa Trust & Savings Bank of «Fargo, 
N.D. After exactly ten years in this posi- 
tion he came in 1920 to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis as cashier. For a time 
he was in charge of loans and closed hanks. 
later becoming Deputy Governor in charge 
of loans and discounts. 

Commenting on Mr. Moore’s election, Rob- 
ert W. Webb, president of the First Minne 
apolis Trust Company and of the First Min- 
neapolis Company, said, “We very for- 
tunate in the addition of Mr. Moore to our 
staff. His experience and other qualifica- 
tions for the position will materially 
strengthen our organizations and their di- 
rectorates and will enable us to be of. still 
further usefulness to our 


years he served as 


are 


customers.”’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 

ANSIVERSARY OF NEWARK BANK 

A reception was recently tendered by the 
anangement of the National Newark «& 
Essex Bank Company of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, which marked the 125th anniversary of 
the institution and inaugurated work 
for the erection of a new thirty-two-story 
building. Some of the bank's earliest docu- 
ments were on exhibition in show 
These yellowed papers and ledgers, some dat 
ing back to 1804, were executed in beautiful 
flowery longhand. There was also a collec 
tion of old coins, large iron and brass keys 
for the first vaults, pictures of the eight 
past-presidents of the bank, reproductions 
and drawings of early Newark, ete. 


also 


cases. 
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VALUABLE SERVICES PROVIDED BY 
AMERICAN TAX INSTITUTE, INC. 

The recently organized American Tax In- 
stitute, Inc., is now prepared to furnish 
valuable services in connection with infor- 
mation as to theory and practice of taxation 
and with particular reference to inheritance 
and income taxes. Among the features of 
the Institute service is the conduct of lec- 
ture courses dealing with tax subjects and 
to conduct original research and investiga- 
tion regarding taxation in all countries of 
the world; to furnish copy of statutes, court 
decisions, rulings and regulations of depart- 
ments and to furnish copies of articles and 
compilation of tax statistics. 





Another purpose of particular interest to 
corporate fiduciaries who constitute the 
largest single unit in payment of death 
taxes, is the installation of audit, control 
wnd review systems in connection with pay- 
ment and recovery of income and inheritance 
taxes. As to the fact that no estate or trust 
is to be considered closed until the statute 
of limitations has run and that even then 
the statute may be extended, the prospectus 
of the Institute cites the following: 

“An illustration of this principle is found 
in the present proceedings on the part of 
the several states of the union to obtain the 
recovery of many millions of dollars in ecot- 
ton taxes illegally paid duying the Civil 
War. <As for the present federal statutes, 
it will probably be several decades before 
all possible questions have been litigated. 
At the present date, as these various post 
uudit developments happen, which would en- 
title fiduciaries to obtain readjustments and 
recovery of such taxes, the matters are 
either entirely overlooked, or fiduciaries are 
approached and annoyed by volunteers who 
follow up this infomation in the hope of se- 
curing claims to prosecute upon contingent 
hasis and they are sometimes not concerned 
Whether their approach to the attorneys or 
the fiduciaries is ethical or otherwise. The 
failure of the fiduciaries and their counsel 
to act without this outside volunteer initi- 
ative puts a penalty upon those cases which 
are taken up because of the high contingent 
fees demanded. As an alternative not to 
cmploy such volunteers, fiduciaries run the 
legal risk of being liable to the heirs if its 
failures result in possible tax retainers.” 


The first banking institution in Boston to 
follow the growing trend of reducing par 
value of capital stock is the Second National 
Bank which will split-up its shares from par 
value of $100 to $25 per share. 
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HIRTEEN days of luxurious ocean 

cruising—each day brimful of fas- 
cinating experiences! Gay Havana— 
the stupendous Panama Canal—Pan- 
ama City—ruins of old Panama! 


Fortnightly sailings to San Diego (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco on the NEW 
Virginia and California (largest American-built 
steamers) and popular Mongolia. Athird new 
ship, Pennsylvania, now building. Maiden 
voyage from New York October 19. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


Round trip, water and rail, $350 (up) Ist cabin, 
$225 (up) Tourist. One way, water, $250 (up) 
1st cabin, $125 (up) Tourist. 



















































































For full information apply to No. 1 Broadway, 

New York City, 180 No. Michigan ave., Chicago, 

460 Market st., San Francisco; our offices else- 
where, or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


fonoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 




















TRUST COMPANIES 


The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dally Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


ONLY 


Organized 1886 


TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


GROWTH OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Leland Rex president of the 
Second International Securities Corporation, 
has completed a compilation of investments 
trusts of various types in the United States 
of which there are 159 in number, incor- 
porated under the general acts of the 
eral states. The list 
Canadian investment trusts. Of the 172 
American and Canadian investment trust 
companies and funds, 119 are of the general 
management type and thirty-two of the spe- 
cialized type. As contrasted with these 151 
investment trusts, which are incorporated or 
function like corporations, there are approxi- 
mately twenty-one different trusts, or series 
of trusts, set up under indenture agreements 
with trust company trustees (contractual 
type), of which nine are fixed and. twelve 
are supervised (limited management type). 


Robinson, 


i 


shows also thirteen 


Satisfactory figures for paid-in share and 
debenture capital can be obtained for all but 
thirteen of the companies and funds included 
in the list. For the 159 American and Cana- 
dian investment trusts on which recent datz 
have been shown the following: 

Paid in 
On preferred stock 
On common stock 
On bonds and debentures...... 
On beneficiary cert’s.......... 


Approximately 
$4389,000,000 
337,000,000 
200,000,000 
58.000,000 


Total paid-in capital......$1,034,000,000 


A proper understanding of these aggregate 
figures, it was pointed out, can be reached 
only by bearing in mind that of the 159 com- 
panies and funds whose paid-in capital is in- 
cluded in the foregoing table, fifty-five have 


issued no preferred stock, and forty-three 
have issued no preferred stock, debentures 
or bonds. Therefore, the ratios of capital 
classes have no particular significance as re- 
gards individual companies. 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

Among the trust companies in the south 
which have been diligent and 
ful in developing fiduciary business is the 
Virginia Trust Company of Richmond which 
has under administration trust and estate 
funds aggregating $45,000,000. The latest 
financial statement shows banking resources 
of $8,388,692: deposits $5,115,930; capital 
$1,006,000: surplus $1,500,000; undivided 
profits $391,314 and reserves of $339,947. 


most 


SUCCeSS- 


GayYLorp S. MORSE 


Who was recently elected a Vice-president of the State 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Morse is a former President of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 















A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position | 
of first importance in the | 

service afforded patrons. | 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


Ces f | 
SRE | 


United States 
National Bank. 


Broadway and Sixi} Stark 
Droadway and Sixth. af Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


iG THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST i 
re COMPANY does not receive de- | 
posits. Its entire organization and | 
facilities are devoted to one specific ir 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST ! 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
1 pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


filiated with First National Bank 


























IMPORTANT BANKING DEVELOPMENT 
IN NORTHWEST 
Organization of one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the Northwest to own and 
operate banks throughout the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, was announced today by 
L. E. Wakefield, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Minneapolis, and R. C. Lilly, 
president of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul. The new corporation, to be known 
as the First Bank Stock Investment Com- 
pany, will be owned jointly by these two 
Minneapolis and St. Paul institutions, which 

have total resources of $275,000,000. 

George H. Prince, chairman of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul, will be chairman 
of the board of the new corporation. Paul 
J. Leeman, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, will be president. 
R. C. Lilly, president of the St. Paul institu- 
tion, which was recently consolidated with 
the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, 
and Mr. Wakefield, will be vice-presidents of 
the First Bank Stock Investment Company. 





R. T. Bell, Jr., has been elected president 
of the Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








ACTIVITIES OF NORTHWESTERN 
BANCORPORATION 

The concentration of banking control 
which has been witnessed of late in the 
northwestern area is indicated by the activi- 
ties of the Northwestern Bancorporation 
which was organized several months ago. 
The original units in the great group are the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 
and its subsidiaries and branch offices, the 
affiliated Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
of Minneapolis, the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Fargo, N. D., and the 
First National Bank of Mason City, Ia. 

Recent addition of leading banks to this 
group located at La Crosse, Wise.; Lead, S. 
D.: Deadwood South Dakota and Moorhead, 
Minn.. increase the resources of the mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Bancorporation to 
$165,000,000. 


The Investment Bankers Association of 
America has issued to its members the first 
and complete record of “Specifications for 
Offerimg Circulars’ and representing the 
opinion of the board of governors on “ade- 
quate information” in investment offering 
circulars. 

















































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


ITH a background of 116 years of suc- 
“(p) cessful banking, and a location in the 
center of the financial district of New 

York, this Bank through a well organized Trust 


Department places its complete facilities at the dis- 
posal of out-of-town banks and their customers. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 


She BANKe 


NATIONAL 


1812 


AMERICA 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 


he BANKAMERIC CORPORATION 
COMBINED CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 








GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT TO 
FORM HOLDING COMPANY 


At special meetings of the boards of direc- 
tors of the Highland Park State Bank and 
the Highland Park Trust Company of De- 
troit, the acceptance of a proposal for the 
affiliation of those institutions with the 
Guardian Detroit group was recommended 
to stockholders, The plan also contemplates 
the organization of a new holding company 
which will acquire by exchange for its shares 
all of the capital stock of the Guardian De- 
troit Bank, Guardian Trust Company and 
the Guardian Detroit Company. The combi- 
nation to be thus effected will have re- 
sources exceeding $100,000,000, with deposits 
of over $85,000,000 and capital structure of 
over $23,000,000. 

The Guardian Group of Detroit, composed 
of the Guardian Detroit Bank, the Guardian 
Trust Company and the Guardian Detroit 
Company, report substantial gain in re- 
sourees. Exclusive of the figures for the 
Guardian Detroit Company, the two other 
units show combined resources of $70,375,- 
542; deposits $58,323,993; combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits $11,259,820. 
The Guardian Detroit Bank accounts for 
$50,321,707 of total resources and with de- 
posits of $41,212,686. 


YORK VAULT INSTALLATIONS 

The extent to which the vaults manufac- 
tured by the York Safe and Lock Company 
have been installed in the banks and trust 
companies of this and other countries is in- 
dicated by a bulky printed list of installa- 
tions recently compiled by the company. 
Six of the Federal Reserve Banks appear 
on the list, including those of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Cleveland well as various branch 
Federal Reserve Banks. Among the instal- 
lations in government and public buildings 
are included the Treasury Department at 
Washington, government assay and customs 
offices and state capital buildings as well as 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
the national capital. All foreign countries 
are listed with leading banking institutions. 


as 


A feature of the York protective equip- 
ment is York Infusite, a metal developed 
after long and exhaustive experimental work 
which puts a barrier between the ‘burglar 
and the treasures in the bank vault that can- 
not be penetrated within the greatest length 
of time in which he would have to work. 
Since the days when Infusite was developed, 
thousands of York vaults have been built 
with Infusite as the basis of their strength. 





























HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 


(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 


1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 





OREGON-WASHINGTON TRUST 
CONFERENCE 

Annual conferences between trust officers 
of banks and trust companies located in the 
states of Oregon and Washington have prov- 
en exceedingly helpful. The recent joint con- 
yielded a number of instructive 
The subject of “Business 
was treated by Clyde’ Mer- 
Wenatchee, Washington. Edward 
the American Trust Company of 
San Francisco presented a paper on “Public 
Trust-Mindedness.” Bennett McCord, an at- 
torney of Seattle, spoke on “Powers and Lia- 
hilities of Trustee Acting under an Instru- 
ment that is not Specific or Definite in all 
its Terms.” Judge George Donworth spoke 
.on “The Financial History of the Northwest.” 
Another speaker was M. Erz, assistant trust 
officer of the United States National Bank 
of Portland. 


ference 
discussions. 
Insurance” 
chant of 
Drew of 


TRANSFER OF ESTATE SECURITIES 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has developed special facilities for 
attorneys and fiduciaries in connection with 
the interminable detail work involved in 
procuring transfers of estate securities. 
Through this service the Corporation Trust 
Company assumes all the details in the 
searching for information and sifting of con- 
tradictory information as to which securi- 
ties require waivers; where and how to 
apply for the waivers needed; what inheri- 
tance taxes must be paid; whether a court 
order for the transfer be required; or a copy 
of the will or letters of administration must 
accompany the request for transfer, ete. 





Don Dawson, recently assistant secretary 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club, has joined 
the publicity and business extension depart- 
ment of the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. 


TRUST COMPANIES 





POOL MORTGAGE SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 602) 





Florida.—Present laws in Florida would 
make it doubtful that they could be con- 
strued to include for trust companies the 
right to include participation or trustee cer- 
tificates as legal trust investment for trust 
funds. It is planned to take some steps in 
tliis direction by the local bankers’ associa- 
tion. 


Georgia —The Georgia fiduciary laws 
would apparently allow such investments to 
be made under the order of a judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Kentucky.—There is no law prohibiting the 
pooling of mortgages and the issuing of par- 
ticipating certificates eligible for trust in- 
vestment and several of the larger trust com- 
panies in the State of Kentucky are now op- 
erating under such a system. 

Louisiana.—There is no prohibition in the 
laws of Louisiana against the issuing of trust 
fund certificates to individual trusts as a 
participation in a general pooling of mort- 
gages which would be individually eligible 
for trust fund investment. 

North Carolina.—There is no legislation in 
North Carolina dealing with the subject of 
pool mortgages and it is doubtful 
the pooling of mortgages as 
this paper is being practiced. 

South Carolina.—The banking 
South Carolina very definitely 
system of pooling mortgages. 


whether 
mentioned in 


laws of 
allow of a 
Virginia.— Investigation shows that = ap- 
parently the laws of Virginia do not allow 
the pooling of mortgages for trust invest- 
ment purposes. No information was obtained 
as to whether steps are being taken to legal- 
ize the practice. 

Whatever the future of the pool mortgage 
system may be in the states represented in 
this Southern Trust Conference, it is hoped 
that the experience of the companies which 
will operate such departments will be as 
successful as has been that of the banks in 
other sections of the country. It is certain 
that with the adoption of such a system 
and careful education of the public through 
advertising and direct mail media, remainder- 
men or beneficiaries will be much _ better 
served and that the tendency here in the 
south will be, as it is now in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts and many oth- 
er states, toward the appointment of trust 
companies as executors and trustees by a 
continually increasing number of individuals. 































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. SPURR 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


FREDERIC C. CONDY, 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Treasurer 


Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 

Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


DAUME ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
DETROIT & SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 

Announcement is made by Charles P. Spi- 
cer, vice-president in charge of the trust de- 
partment of the Detroit & Security Trust 
Company, of the appointment of Selden B. 
Daume as a Vice-president in that depart- 
ment. Mr. Daume attended Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the University of Michigan, gradu- 
ating from the law department in 1920. He 
Was associated with the firm of Hanchett & 
Lawton in Hancock, Mich., in the practice 
of law in 1920 and 1921, entering the employ 
of the Michigan Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids as trust officer, and there remained 





SELDON B. DAUME 


Elected Vice-President of the Detroit and Security Trust 
Company of Detroit, and associated with Trust Department 
operation 


until January 1, 1927. At that time he re- 
signed from the Michigan Trust Company 
and entered the employ of the Detroit Trust 
Company as assistant secretary. In 
1928, he was appointed assistant 
dent of the new Detroit 
Company. 

Mr. promotion to the office of 
vice-president is made in recognition of his 
capable services, and will give him a broade1 
field for added responsibility and new ac- 
tivity in his work. He is a member of thi 
University Clubs of Detroit and Boston; of 
the Sigma Phi Epsilon and Delta Theta Phi 
Fraternities, and is 
York Lodge F. 
the Consistory. 


July, 
vice-presi- 
& Security Trust 


Daume’s 


wiso a member of the 
& A. M., Grand Rapids, and 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM TO RECEIVE 
OVER SEVENTEEN MILLIONS FROM 
MUNSEY ESTATE 


A final tax appraisal of the estate of the 
late Frank A. Munsey places its value at 
$23,484,000 and after administration and 
other expenses leaving net value of $19,747,- 
687. Of this amount the sum of $17,594,000 
is bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. The bulk of the estate 
consists of shares .in the Frank A. Munsey 
Company owning stock in various newspaper 
enterprises and stock in the Munsey Trust 
Company owning the Munsey Building in 
Washington, D. C. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York is executor in association 
with William T. Dewart, president of the 
Sun Printing & Publishing Company, and 
R. H. Titherington. 


The Royal Trust Company of Canada has 
been appointed registrar for the $1,500,000 
stock issue of the Calgary Power Company, 
Ltd.; and trustee for the $1,600,0000 bond 
issue of the National Brick Company, of 
Laprairie, Ltd. 










STORY OF COMMUNITY TRUST 
MOVEMENT 
(Cont 'uned from p1ge° 619) 
vations. The New York State legislature 
has twice enacted legislation designed to 
standardize and clarify the Trust’s procedure. 
The federal Congress, after exhaustive com- 
mittee hearings, amended the Revenue Act 
so as to make certain that the resources of 
the Community Trusts received the benefits 
of exemptions given to other charitable funds. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York had occasion to familiarize 
itself with the modus operandi of the Trust 
and stated, through the Chief Justice, that: 

“We think the idea of the Trust most ad- 
mirable and a distinct advance in dealing 
with public benefactions.” 

Ahn action as generous as it was unusual 
Was taken by the New York State Board of 
Charities when it drew up and unanimously 
adopted a resolution embodying its opinion 
of the Trust. 

“The Board has carefully examined and 
earnestly commends the purposes of the New 
York Community Trust” was the initial 
clause of the detailed statement which con- 
cluded with the words: “The Board views 
this plan as an effective method of prevent- 
ing the obsolescence of bequests and recom- 
mends its general use.” 

It is not practicable even to summarize 
the mass of individual expressions and the 
volume of editorial sanction that has come 
to the Trusts. These benedictions are such 
as have rarely gathered about any movye- 
ment. Their nature and number adorns the 
past as it dignifies the present and illumines 
the future of the Trusts. 

The record of their first few years lies 
behind them. It is a story of searching out 
paths where one day a broad highway may 
run: of laying foundations fit to sustain the 
needs and burdens that unknown centuries 
may place upon them. Yearly the number 
of the Trusts increases. Their influence ex- 
pands. Their disbursements grow. Their 
resources enlarge. It is not unlikely that 
they will exert a permanent, substantial and 
beneficient influence upon the technique of 
effectively administering charitable funds. 

fe me 

Merger has been effected between the 
Jackson City Bank and Trust Company and 
the Central State Bank of Jackson, Mich. 

Directors of Riverside Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn. have recommended capital 
increase to $400,000 from $300,000. 

A. W. Kennedy has been elected assistant 
tréasurer and W. S. Hocker has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Pioneer Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
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The LargestVault 
in Philadelphia 


BUILT BY 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The mammoth vaults of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. rank among 
the largest in the United States and consist 
of two steel-lined vault compartments each 
86 feet long by 33 feet 4 inches wide, with 
access thereto afforded by five heavy main 
doors and one heavy emergency door. 


The combined weight of 
this vault equipment is 
approximately 1,000,000 
pounds and the ultimate 
capacity of the Safe De- 
posit Vault is from 30,000 
to 40,000 Boxes. 










New Building of 
Fidelity-Phila- 


phia Trust Co. One of the Five Heavy Mosler 


Simon & Simon, Main Vault Entrances of 
Architects Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Irwin & Leighton Co. 
Builders 


Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


375 Broapway, New York 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Detroit Kansas City 
Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland 
San Francisco Seattle 


Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ win St.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


satisfactory. 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust 


Broadway 





Company 


Olive to Pine 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 


in St.Louis Capacities. 





PROGRESS OF MERGER BETWEEN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
AND NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF NEW YORK 


Merger of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York with the National Bank of Com- 
merce will become effective early in May 
following the approval by stockholders of 
the agreement arrived at by the respective 
boards of directors. jased upon latest re- 
port of the Guaranty Trust Company as of 
March 22d and of the National Bank of 
Commerce under date of March 27th the 
combined institution will begin business with 
resources of around $1,650,000,000. The 
Guaranty reports $846,488,000 and the Com- 
merce $789,000,000 of the total with com- 
bined deposits of $1,233,500,000. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
December 31, financial statements indicated 
a lead in resources for the merger 
of the Guaranty and Commerce over the 
National City Bank, the March report of 
the latter and not including the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company with which merger 
has been arranged, give the National City 
a lead of $144,000,000 resources over the 
combined figures of the Guaranty and Com- 
merce. 


gross 


For the present the Guaranty and Com- 
will their business by 
throwing together their adjoining buildings. 
The plans are being drawn up, however, for 
a gigantic new building upon the site of the 
present Guaranty and Commerce. Merger 
proceedings call for increase of Commerce 
eapital to $30,000,000, Stock of the Com- 
merce and the $40,000,000 capital of the 
Guaranty will then be exchanged for stock 
of the consolidated company share for share. 
As previously stated, James S. Alexander 
will be chairman of the board; Charles H. 
Sabin will be vice-chairman; Thomas W. 
Lamont will be chairman of the executive 
committee and William C. Potter will be 
president. Mr. Sabin will be chairman and 
Joseph R. Swan president of the Guaranty 
Company. The new organization will con- 
tinue as the Guaranty Trust Company. 


merce consolidate 


Preliminary to merger the National Bank 
of Commerce has been converted into the 
Bank of Commerce under State charter and 
capital has been increased to $30,000,000. 
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HOW INSURANCE TRUSTS CONSERVE 
BUSINESS INTERESTS 


(Continued from page 628) 
his executor or administrator upon payment 
to him of the cash surrender value, of such 
policy or policies.” 

If the law were to be the same in 
to come, vou might wish to suggest to 
customers that 
purchase the insurance on 
by the deceased 
acquired by 


years 
your 
he not exercise his right to 
his life, carried 
stockholder, because when 
assignment or for a 
valuable consideration, on the death of the 
insured a certain portion of the proceeds 
would be subject to income tax. Only time 
ean determine what 


otherwise, 


best 


may be for your 
customer. If he is still insurabie, perhaps 
wt new contract may be advisable but this 


is a matter to he carefully weighed before 
reaching a decision. 


Business Insurance Trust in Operation 

It may be of interest to cite one Business 
Insurance Trust now on our 
1922 agreed to sell to B 49% of the capital 
stock of XN Corporation, the purchase price 
to be paid in ten equal annual instalments. 
The agreement further provided that should 
B die before completing payments, that A 
or his executor or administrator should pay 
back to B’s estate the amounts he had paid 
and the should then be free of the 
agreement. 


books. <A in 


stock 


In analyzing A’s will and other papers, 
this matter was disclosed, A had not cov- 
ered his estate or himself for the big cash 
liability that would confront him = or his 


estate should B die prior to completing the 


purchase. On the other hand, B's estate 
Was not protected for any increase in the 
value of the stock during the period that 


A might have to return the payments. 


The other 51% of stock of the company 
Was owned as follows: 
19% by C, 2% by D wife of A. 


Ilow was that problem solved? The answer 
is through a Life Insurance Trust, dated in 
1927. The details, many of them, are similar 
to the sample which you have, except that A 
Was made a party in order to free the stock 


from his agreement, and to make it avail- 
thle for deposit under the Life Insurance 
Trust aggreement. 

The Trust agreement recited that in the 


event of 
insurance 


the death of B, the proceeds of 
carried by C were first to be 
used to satisfy any balance due A and the 
balance to be paid to B’s 
ministrator. 


executor or ad- 
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By A releasing B on the old agreement and 
hecoming a party to the Life Insurance 
Trust, he himself of receiving the 
balance due him, and in addition relieved 
himself of a liability of having to furnish 
cash at a time which might be inopportune. 
B gained for his estate any that 
might accrue in the value of the shares dur- 
ing the time of purchase, also his estate is 
ussured of the value at death as 
provided by the agreement, and in addition, 
by the insurance carried on C, assured him- 
self the cash necessary to buy out C’s inter- 
est. in the event that C pre-deceased him. 
This matter made it necessary to purchase 
$400,000 of life insurance—$200,000 each on 
the life of B and C—each cone paying the 
premiums on the other’s life. The Trust 
Company truly created the need for $400,000 
of life insurance, which made a Life Under- 
writer believe and understand what 
operation meant, and as to A, B and ©, each 
upon signing of the agreement, had 
than before the trust was suggested. 

As Trustee, my Company an- 
nual $250.00 and on termination of 
the trust. though death of either B or C, we 
will receive 1%% on the first $100,090 and 
1% on the balance of insurance 
passing through our hands. 


assured 


increase 


his 


co- 
more 


receives ap 
fee of 


proceeds 


o, .o, 2°, 
fe ao he 


DIVIDEND INCREASE AT. FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Directors of the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia recently placed their stock 
on an annual basis of 20 per cent by declar- 
ing a semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent. 
(. Addison Harris, Jr., president of the com- 
pany, states this is the fifth consecutive year 
in which earnings have justified increases in 
the company’s dividend rate. A reduction in 
the par value of the capital stock from $100 
to $10 a share became effective April 1st. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Furton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,500,000.00 Undivided Profits $395,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. Auditor 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUS- 
TEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURE 


Operations of the corporate trust and 
transfer departments of New York trust com- 
panies and banks continue at high pressure 
owing to issue of new securities and market 
activities. Following are the latest appoint- 
ments received by trust Companies and banks 
as transfer agent, registrar and as corporate 
trustees : 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
first and second preferred stock of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico; transfer agent for 
stock of Edison Brothers, Inc; transfer 
agent for stock of the American-Canadian 
Properties Corporation; transfer agent for 
preferred stock of Schulte-United Properties, 
Inc.; co-transfer agent for the capital stock 
ot Spencer Trask Fund, Ine.; co-transfer 
agent for the capital stock of the Globe 
Underwriters Exchange, Ine.: c¢o-transfer 
agent for the common stock of the 
Aircraft Co.; co-transfer agent for the pre- 
ferred stock of Proctor & Gamble Co.; regis- 
trar for the no par value stock of the Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corporation; co-registrar 
for stock of the Dominion Limited ; 
co-registrar for the class A and class B stock 
of Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd.; 
co-registrar for common stock of Auburn 
Automobile Co.; co-registrar for stock of 
the Southern Air Transport, Inc.; co-regis- 
trar for stock of Roosevelt Field, 
registrar for stock of the 
apple Co. Ltd. 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for 100,000 
shares, $100 par value, of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 115,000 shares, no 
par value, of common stock of American 
Hide & Leather Company: transfer agent for 
stock of the Golden Cycle Mining & Reduc- 


Cessna 


Stores, 


Inc.: co- 
Hawaiian Pine- 


tion Co.; registrar for capital stock of 
Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has appointed registrar of 
stock of Schulte-United Properties, Inc. : reg- 
istrar of cumulative preferred) stock and 
common stock of Mangel Stores Corporation ; 
registrar of convertible preferred stock and 
common stock of Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
tion; registrar of convertible preferred stock 
and common stock of the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany, Ine.; registrar of cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock and Class B stock of the 
North American Refractories Co. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ay 
pointed co-trustee under indenture securing 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold jonds of West 
Virginia Utilities Company; transfer agent 
of common purchase warrants. and 
agent to receive subscriptions thereunder, for 
Motion Picture Capital Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company 
appointer transfer agent for certificates of 
the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois for convertible $2.50 preference and 
common the Consolidated Service 
Company; registrar for stock of the Midland 
Royalty Corporation. 


the 


been 


stock 


has been 


deposit of 


stocks of 


MERGER OF BANKERS AND FEDERAL 
TRUST COMPANIES 
Merger of the Bankers Trust 
with the Federal Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia was consummated on March 30th, 
‘giving the larger Bankers Trust Company 
resources of over $34,000,000; deposits $22.- 
000,000 ; capital $3,725,000: surplus $500,000 
and undivided profits $650,000. Jacob Netter 
is chairman of the board: Samuel H. Barker. 
president and J, Milton Lutz, 
president. 


Company 


senior vice- 











Henry J. 
past twelve 


Cochran, 
years a 


who has been for the 
vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, was 
recently elected president of the company 
succeeding A. A. Tilney who has been presi- 
dent since 1923 and now assumes the newly 
created position of vice-chairman of the board 
of directors, of which Seward Prosser is 
chairman. Both Mr. Prosser and Mr. Tilney 
will continue to take a part in the 
affairs no less active than heretofore. 


bank’s 


Mr. Cochran recently celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday aniversary and becomes the fifth 
president of the Bankers Trust Company. 
His predecessors in that office were Edmund 
C. Converse and Benjamin Strong, late gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in addition to Mr. Prosser and Mr. 
Tilney. The election of Mr. Cochran is con- 
sidered a logical move in view of the in- 
creased administrative burdens imposed upon 
the officers of the trust Company by its growth 
in recent years. The new president has been 
in charge of the banking department in 
the main office of the bank at 16 Wall Street 
and formerly was in charge of its office at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 











HENRY J. COCHRAN 


Who has been elected President of the Bankers Trust 
ompany of New York, succeeding A. A. Tilney, who 
becomes Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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HENRY J. COCHRAN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. Cochran began his business career with 
the American Locomotive Company in 1901, 
a year following his graduation from Prince- 
ton University. After becoming chief statis- 
tician of the company, he left in 1907 to 
enter the accounting business. Three years 
later the accounting Patterson & 
Cochran was formed. His active connection 
with this firm lasted until 1912, when he was 
invited to become vice-president of the Astor 
Trust Company of which E. C. Converse 
was then president. When the Astor Trust 
Company was merged with the Bankers Trust 
Company in 1917, Mr. Cochran became vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company in 
charge of its Fifth Avenue office. In 1922 
he was brought to Wall Street as head of 
the banking department. He has been 4 
director of the company since November 17, 
1925. Mr. Cochran is a director of the Am- 
erican Smelting and refining Company, the 
Astor Safe Deposit Company, the Home Life 
Insurance Company and a trustee of Frank- 
lin Savings Bank. Mr. Cochran is also a 
life trustee of Princeton University. 

Born at Mendham, N. J., on April 8, 1879, 
Mr. Cochran was one of a family of eleven 
children. His father, the Rev. I. W. Cochran, 
wis a minister in the Presbyterian Church. 
After spending his early school days in Mor- 
ristown, N. J.. Mr. Cochran entered Prince - 
ten University, where he was on the staff 
of the Daily Princetonian and a member of 
the Cap and Gown Club. He was graduated 
with an A. B. degree in 1900 and then spent 
fourteen months in touring the world. 


firm of 


In assuming the presidency of the 
Trust Company, Mr. Cochran said: 


Jankers 


“For twenty-six years Bankers Trust Com- 
pany has been in the of building® 
a process which I hope will never be finished. 
It is an institution that any one should de- 
light to serve. We believe in our standards 
and want to see them preserved. We are 
not satisfied with the achievements of the 
past but want to press them forward to new 
and greater attainment. 


process 


“It has just recently been my privilege 
to take a trip extending as far as the Pacific 
Coast. No man could return from such a 
journey and not be an optimist unless he 
were both deaf and blind. In the great 
future development that this country is bound 
to see, I hope and expect that Bankers Trust 
Company will have its full share.” 
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The Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
an inspiration of the late Henry P. Davison, 
was founded twenty-six years ago, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, surplus of $500,000 and 
deposits of $5,748,000. Its latest published 
statement shows total resources of $658,614,- 
903, a capital structure of $102,498,380 and 
deposits of $473,501,535. Stockholders last 
week voted to increase the number of shares 
from 250,000 to 2,500,000, changing their 
par value from $100 to $10. Last year the 
bank commemorated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by increasing its annual dividend 
from $20 to $30 a share, declaring an anni- 
versary bonus to all employees and later in- 
creasing its capital stock from $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000. 

In addition to its main office in its build- 
ing at Wall and Nassau Streets, the Bankers 
Trust Company maintains four other offices, 
each independent in its operations of its own 
transactions with customers—the Fifth Av- 
enue office at Forty-second Street, an office 
at Fifty-seventh Street and Madison Avenue 
and two foreign Offices in Paris and London. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, C. E. Groesbeck and John W. Hanes 
were elected directors. Mr. Groesbeck is 
president of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and Mr. Hanes is senior partner of the 
firm of Charles D. Barney & Company. Mr. 
Norman Dodd was appointed an assistant 
trust officer. 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY TO 
ABSORB CLAREMONT. BANK 
The Trust Company of New Jersey which 
has its main office in Jersey City, will add 
another chapter to its exceptionally success- 
ful career by taking over the 
Bank. 
recent meetings of the directors. Capital of 
the Trust Company of New Jersey will be 
increased from $5,000,000 to $5,300,000 and 
the union will increase combined resources to 
around $90,600,000 with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $8,000,000, The Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey was organized in 1896 
and has been uninterruptedly under the di- 
rection of President William (C. 

heimer. 


Claremont 


The merger plans were approved at 


Heppen- 


The new Hibernia Trust Company will 
open for business May 15th in New York 
at 57 William street with capital and sur- 
plus of $5,000,000; Philip De Ronde is pres- 
ident. The Hibernia Investing Company has 
also been organized. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON SPLITS 
CAPITAL STOCK 


The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston recently voted to rec- 
ommend to the stockholders a reduction in 
the par value of the shares from $100 to $20 
and that five new shares of the par value of 
$20 each be issued for each present share of 
the par value of $100. This, if adopted, will 
increase the number of shares outstanding 
from 250,000 to 1,250,000. The board 
recommended the adoption of a plan for the 
reorganization of the relations of the bank 
with the First National Corporation where- 
by the stock of the corporation shall be seg- 
regated and held for the benefit of the stock- 
holders of the bank as they may from time 
to time be constituted and ratably in 
portion to their respective holdings. 

The First National Corporation 
ganized in 191S and has since at all 
been wholly owned by the bank. The chang: 
ing trend in the character of its business 
and the opportunity for profitably increasing 
convinced the directors that it 
would be advantageous to segregate the own- 
ership from the bank provided the commu- 
nity of interest is maintained and the equit- 
able participation of shareholders of the 
bank in earnings and assets of the corpora- 
tion provided for. Under the directors’ rec- 
ommendation, conditions will be as- 
sured. The directors also feel that the re- 
duction in par value of the bank shares will 
be of advantage to the bank in that it 
produce a wider distribution in 
and consequently a wider interest in the in 
stitution. 


also 


pro- 


Wis or- 
times 


its scope 


these 


will 
ownership 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF PLAZA 
TRUST COMPANY 

Willard H. Pearsall, assistant secretary of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, has resigned 
from that institution to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Plaza Trust Company of New 
York, to which office he was elected by ac- 
tion of the board of directors. 

In 1925, at the age of thirty, Mr. Pearsall 
became known as the youngest bank presi- 
dent in New York, when he was chosen to 
fill that office in the Flatbush State Bank of 
Brooklyn, which he had been chiefly instru- 
mental in founding two years hefore. When 
the Flatbush bank was merged with the Me- 
chanies Bank of Brooklyn, Mr. Pearsall be- 
came assistant vice-president, and later when 
the Mechanics Bank was merged with the 
3rooklyn Trust Company, he was named as- 
sistant secretary. 
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New York 


SUMMARY OF LATEST NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY REPORTS 

In common with the experience of na- 
tional and state banks the March 22d finan- 
cial reports of the trust companies of New 
York City revealed a marked decrease in 
deposits and resources, as compared with 
the high point recorded at the close of last 
year. This decrease reflects in large meas- 
ure the fact that deposits were accumulated 
at the close of the year from corporations 
and held temporarily for disbursement after 
the first of the year. The reduction also 
shows the influence of the geneal policy of 
New York banks a trust companies since the 
first of the year of liquidating collateral 
loan and eall loan accounts, in pursuance 
of the policy suggested by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities. 


Resources of the New York City trust 
companies as of March 22d, aggregated $5,- 
373,581,500, representing a decrease of near- 
ly a billion, or of $989,756,400 to be exact. 
Deposits amounted to $4,072,479,700, a de- 
crease of $9S7,688,000 since December 31, 
1928. Of the decrease the amount of $747.- 
399,600 was in the class of deposits not pre- 
ferred and $246,441,000 due trust companies, 
banks and bankers. Capital of all the trust 
companies increased since the first of the 
vear by $13,695,000 to total of $281,775,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased $42,- 
257,400 to total of $527,056,S00. 
able and rediscounts decresaed $39,837,000 
to total of $54,074,000. Acceptances show 
decrease of $38,864,000. In the items of re- 
sourees the largest decrease is shown in the 
amount of cash items, including exchanges 
for Clearing House, such decrease amount- 
ing to $666,378,000. Loans secured by col- 


sills pay- 


lateral other than real estate decreased 
$144,377,000. The total of stock and bond 


investments remained fairly stationary. 
State banks of New York City reported 
on March 22d combined resources of $1,213.- 
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402,000, representing a decrease since the 
fist of th year of $197,835,000 with deposits 
of $980,814,500 showing a decline of $212,- 
493,000. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

The capital structure of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York, embracing capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, will show 
an increase from $95,000,000 to $130,000,000 
as a result of proceeds from issue of new 
stock recommended by the board of directors. 
The capital will be increased from $40,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits from $55,000,000 to $80,000,000. The 
plan also calls for a reduction in par value 
of shares from $100 to $10 per share, in- 
volving valuable rights to stockholders. 

The March 22, financial statement of the 
Irving Trust Company shows combined re- 
sources of $658,235,481 and deposits of $480,- 


025,000. During the twelve months ending 
with March 22, the total earned surplus of 


the Company shows increase of $1,238,000. 

The Irving Trust Company achieved a 
feat in newspaper publicity recently in pub- 
lishing a full page display advertisement 
showing how the famous American author, 
Washington Irving gave his name to the 
Irving Trust Company and also graced the 
initial banquet given by the board of di- 
rectors of the original bank. 

The Irving Trust Company announces that 
it has leased new quarters in the Brooklyn 


Chamber of Commerce Building, at Court 
and Livingston streets, Brooklyn, for its 


Brooklyn office, now at 350 Fulton street. 


Increase in capital of the New York Trust 
Company from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000 and 
reduction in share value of stock to $25 
have become effective. An initial quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 on the new $25 par value 
stock has been declared, equal to the rate of 
$5 quarterly on the old shares. The finan- 
cial statement of the company rendered 
prior to capital increase shows resources 
$323,845,471; deposits $246,918,000. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TO LEDS, ©8110 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEoRGE M. JONES, President _ 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ami F, MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A, FRESE, Treasurer 
CLaupDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JoHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


CHASE NATIONAL REPORTS RESOURCES 
OF $1,316,188,226 

Total resources of the Chase National 
fJank of New York amounted to $1,816,188,- 
226 as of March 27th, according to the state- 
ment of condition to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These resources are the second 
largest in the history of the bank, compar- 
ing with the high record of $1.489,308,237 
established at the end of last vear. 

Due to the merger with the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank which was effected early this 
year, both capital and surplus of the Chase 
National Bank were $1,000,000 
each to totals of $61,000,000. Undivided 
profits increased to $18,987,918, compared 
With $17,498,445 on December 31, 1928. De- 
posits on March 27th stood at $1,048,009,157 
against $1,126,781,646 at the end of last year. 
Reflecting decreased borrowing by the banks 
from the Federal Reserve institutions, the 
statement shows that the Chase National 
Bank on March 27th owed only $8,000,000 to 
the Federal Reserve Bank, compared with 
$50,000,000 on December 31, 1928. 


increased 


BROOKLYN TRUST. COMPANY 

Following the recent merger of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company and the Mechanics Bank, 
the former the oldest trust company in 
Brooklyn and the latter the oldest commer- 
cial bank in that borough, the Brooklyn 
Trust Company reports aggregate resources 
of $152.950,448; deposits of $115,317,000; 
eapital $8,000,000; surplus $18,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $4,484,544. As a result 
of the merger the Brooklyn Trust Company 
now conducts twenty offices in Brooklyn and 
New York, each office provided with com- 
plete personnel and facilities to render the 
same type of banking and trust service as 
the main office. 


RosBeErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBin_er, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


STOCK SPLIT-UP AT TITLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The split-up in par value of capital stock 
of the Title Guarantee and Trust Compan) 
of New York from $100 to $20 per share 
has become effective. This will enable a 
larger number of clients of the Company to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to par 
ticipate in the growth and earnings of the 
Company as Continuously 
1889 it has paid dividends of a 
amount and in the last five 
earned year over 54 per cent on 
its Capital and over 16 per cent on its entire 
funds. Of its $35,000,000 of capital funds 
only $4,578,000 has paid in by the 
stockholders. 


shareholders. 
since 
stantial 
has 


sul- 
years 
each 


been 


The Company does a large trust and mort- 
gage business, having sold over $160,000,000 
mortgages during 1928. So far this year it 
has sold in excess of the amount disposed 
of during the same period last year. Its title 


insurance business has increased constantly, 


as each year it has handled a larger per- 
centage of the real estate business done. It 
has banking branches in Manhattan, Mid- 
town, Brooklyn, Jamaica and Long Island 
City, and business branches also in Mineola. 
Riverhead, Harlem and Staten Island. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK ORGANIZES 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


The latest among New York banks and 
trust companies to announce organization of 
a securities subsidiary is the National Park 
bank. The directors have also approved an 
increase in capital from $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 and a stock dividend of 20 per cent. 
The directors have also approved a reduction 
in par value of stock from $109 to $20. 

The latest financial statement shows total 
resources of $256,518,241; deposits $158,958.- 
241; capital $10,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits $1,150,019. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 












Condensed Statement, March 22, 1929 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 












Due from Banks and Bankers................... $171,031,148.15 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 75,558,497.66 
REN ie ORS Ae a 7,365,759.22 
i hic ate og bw oak BeOS 21,767,078.93 
Loans and Bills Purchased......................... 457,304,383.21 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages................. 327,976.66 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........... 8,276,114.39 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................... 86,854,137.54 
EES AEE Ss yee ae Oe 9,675,655.75 










Se 8,327,996.24 
$846,488,747.75 
LIABILITIES 


SE ae re en $40,000,000.00 
RN ee ea ud he i awme eel 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.................... 15,078,324.08 






$105,078,324.08 













Accrued Dividend..... weakens. @ hails glee ieh een 1,445,000.00 
Outstanding Bills....... NPS ee Fe een 624,965.00 
ta ing OS a rt Be aids ya pee 3,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 9,643,930.99 | 
I i rat 4 icy pint wach aeons Game dake 86,854, 137.54 
SRE ee eee ere $600,589,620.35 


Outstanding Checks................. 39,252,769.79 


639,842,390.14 
$846,488,747.75 
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NEW SECURITIES COMPANY FOR 
MANHATTAN BANK 

One of the important developments in- 
volved in the recent union of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company of New York with the 
International Acceptance Bank, Ine. is the 
organization of the International Manhattan 
Company, Incorporated. Through this new 
affiliate corporation, the security investment 
business of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany and the security issuing activities of 
the International Acceptance Bank, Ine. will 
be carried on. The new company has an 
authorized capital of 100,000 shares, no 
par value and starts with a subscribed capi- 
tal and surplus of $5,000,000. 

The Directors of the 
Stephen Baker and J. 
spectively, chairman of 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company; F. Abbot Goodhue, President of 
the International Acceptance Bank, Inec.; I. 
A. Rowley, Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company; Paul 
M. Warburg, Chairman of the Board of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Ine., and 
James P. Warburg, who has resigned as 
Vice-President of the latter to become Presi- 
dent of the International Manhattan Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 


new company are 
Stewart Baker, re- 
the board and 


Richard J. Faust, Jr., has been appointed 
an assistant to the president of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, President John 
Stewart Baker has announced. Mr. Faust 
is very well known in banking circles all 
over the country, and was for many years 
with the Irving National Bank. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 

The Empire Trust Company of New York, 
which has maintained an excellent record 
for earnings, reports under date of March 
22nd, total resources of $89,494,698. De- 
posits total $74,071,184 with capital of $6,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits $8,- 
954,145. Besides the main office in the 
Squitable Building the company maintains 
two up-town offices and an office in London, 
England, at 28, Charles street, Haymarket, 
S. W. 


Leroy S. Clark has been appointed assis- 
tant secretary of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding Andrew W. 
Rose who resigned. 

The National Title Guaranty Company of 
Brooklyn and Long Island has completed ne- 
gotiations for absorption of the Guaranteed 
Mortgage Company of New York. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles - + California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Exe 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 


has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


The financial statement of 
sources issued by the United 
Company of New York as of 
shows aggregate resources of $83,887,699. 
Deposits amount to $56,572,808. Capital is 
$2,000,000: surplus $20,000,000 and undivided 
profits $3,664,769. 


banking re- 
States Trust 
March 22nd, 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST 

Since moving into its attractive new home 
at 48 Wall street the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company has experienced noteworthy 
growth in business. The banking assets as 
of March 22nd, amounted to $154,4386,289 
With deposits of $121,575.979: capital $6,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits $13,- 
539,084. 


The Interstate Trust Company reports as 
of March 22nd total resources of $53,292,902 ; 
deposits, $40,181,837; capital, $5,175,000; 
surplus, $1,500,000 and undivided profits of 
$ 

The Fulton Trust Company reports re- 
sourees of $17,761,639; deposits $14,797,900; 
capital $1,000,000; surplus $500,000, and un- 
divided profits of $1,328,157. 
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Plans for merger of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York with the Han- 
over National Bank are proceeding satisfac- 
torily. The united institution will operate 
under the charter of the trust company and 
will probably take the title of Central-Han- 
over Trust Company. The resources of the 
consolidated company will be approximately 
$700.000,000 with capital funds of about 
$100,000,000. George W. Davison, head of 
the Central Union Trust Company, will con- 
tinue in that office and William Woodward, 
president of the Hanover National, will be 
chairman of the board. The official and 
clerical staffs will be retained and the thir- 
teen branch offices of the two constituent or- 
ganizations will be conducted 
It is also 


as formerly. 


understood that the board of di- 
rectors of the Hanover and the board of 
trustees of the Central Union will be com- 
bined. 

The trustees of the Central Union are 
James Brown, Johnston De Forest. Ernest 
Iselin, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Edwin Thorne, 


Francis M. Weld, Colby M. Chester, Jr., 
Clarence Dillon, James N. Jarvie, Frederick 
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PROGRESS OF MERGER BETWEEN CENTRAL UNION TRUST AND 
HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 


The only medium 


through which the rulings, past or 
current, of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association are made 
available is The Stock Transfer 
Guide and Service. In addition 
to the rulings of the association 
this Service also shows, in in- 
stantly accessible form, just what 
documents, endorse- 
ments, etc., are necessary for the 
transfer of any security, regard- 
less of what state’s laws may be 
involved. Used by practically all 
leading transfer agents, and by 
estate, bank and trust company 
attorneys. Write for particulars. 


Wwalvers, 


THE: CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
120 Breadway, New York, N. Y. 











Strauss, Cornelius Vanderbilt, William 
Woodward, George W. Davison, Frederic 


deP. Foster, Dudley Olcott, 
and John Y. G. Walker. 
The Hanover directors are William Wood- 


Ernest Sturm 


ward, John B. Clark, E. Hayward Ferry, 
Ernest Iselin, Edgar Palmer, John J. Riker 
William Warren Barbour, William Craw- 
ford, William Halls, Jr.. Edwin G. Merrill, 
John S. Phipps, Henry P. Turnbull, Henry 


R. Carse, Thomas Dickson, Henry W. Howe, 
Eustis Paine, Auguste G, Pratt, 
Maxwell and John P. Stevens. 

The Central Union Trust Company will on 
May 2d, increase its capital from $12,500,000 
to $15,000,000 from proceeds of a 20 per cent 
stock dividend. At the same time the shares 
will be adjusted on the basis of six new 
shares of par value of $20 for one share of 
the old $100 par value stock. 


Francis T. 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company of New York reports resources of 
$22,388,112; deposits $16,458,464; capital 
$2,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $128,648. 


































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Established 1851 


THE 





Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL - - ° . 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 WEsT BROADWAY 
231 VARICK STREET 


Banking 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


874 BROADWAY 
136 East 34TH STREET 
596 SIxTH AVENUE 





$10,000,000 
$22,000,000 


224 West 47TH STREET 
773 THIRD AVENUE 
151 East 79TH STREET 


220 SEVENTH AVENUE 





and Trust Facilities 




































EARNINGS OF EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 


Comparing the statements of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, as of March 
22nd with the corresponding period a year 
ago, the net earnings before dividends 
amount to $6,650,000, equal to 22.2 per cent 
on capital stock. Out of net earnings divi- 
dends equaling 12 per cent were paid to 
shareholders and $3,050,000 was added to un- 
divided profits. The March 22nd statement 
shows total resources of $553,312,677; de- 
posits $430,287,402; capital $30,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $27,724,978 and 
reserve of $2,168,231 for contingencies. 





GROUP INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES OF 
UTICA TRUST & DEPOSIT CO. 

Executives of the Utica Trust and Deposit 

Company of Utica, N. Y. have recently 


joined with their employees in acquiring 
group life insurance protection through a 
policy issued by the Prudential Insurance 


Company of America. The policy covers 74 
lives for a total of $101,000. Each employee 
is insured in amounts ranging from $1,000 
to $3000, according to the rank or position 
held. The policy is of the contributory type, 
the employees paying a part of the premiums 
and the employing company assuming the 
remainder of the expense. 






COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY ACHIEVES 
NEW RECORD 
The first official report of the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, which opened for business only a few 
months ago at 56 Wall street, shows a re- 
markable accumulation in that short period 
of $76,753,190 in resources and with deposits 
of $59,534,950. It is amazing to many that new 
banks and trust companies are able to ex- 
hibit such large totals during the early stages 
of their existence, especially in such a 
highly competitive area as Wall street. The 


answer in the case of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company is to be 
found largely in the important connections 


and type of men who compose its board of 
directors and including representatives from 
some of the largest private banking, invest- 
ment and financial establishments of New 
York as well as a number of large corpo- 
rations. The capital is $7,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $7,332,000. Herbert 
Il’. Howell is president. 





William B. Given, Jr., vice-president of 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany, has been elected to the advisory com- 
mittee of the Grand Central branch of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
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BRODERICK NAMED NEW YORK STATE 
BANKING SUPERINTENDENT 

Joseph A. Broderick, former vice-president 
ot the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, has been named Superintendent of 
Banks of New York to succeed Frank H. 
Warder, the present superintendent, upon 
the completion of the latter's term, July 1. 
Mr. Broderick was born in New York City 
in December, 1881. He began his banking 
career as a junior clerk with the old State 
Trust Company, which later was consoli- 
dated with the Morton Trust Company, New 
York City. He resigned as assistant secre- 
tary in the latter company in 1910 to accept 
2 position as New York State bank exai- 
iner. He organized the credit bureau of the 
department and developed a system of ex- 
amination for foreign exchange departments. 
The new Banking Department head was a 
member of the original committee appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in January, 
1914, to work out proposals for the technical 
organization of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Upon organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board he was appointed chief examiner of 
the Federal Reserve System. 



























JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 


Who has been appointed Superintendent of Banks in the 
State of New York 


Iix-Congressman Meyer Jacobstein will be 
president of the new National Bank & Trust 


Company now being organized at Rochester, 
ie 


COMPANIES 


In Gear With 


Connecticut Business 





HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 
Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 
ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 


Cha.rman, Bo.wrd of Trustees President 





MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS- 
PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 

Aggregate resources of $142.570,957 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company of Buffalo, New York, including 
cash on hand and in banks $18,087,000; U.S. 
government securities $18,870,000; loans and 
discounts $95,504,000. Deposits total $115,- 
657,000. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus $10,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $3,184,287. 


Frank M. Totton, formerly an assistant 
cashier, has been appointed a second vice- 
president, and Louis A. Bruenner, formerly 
manager of the Maiden Lane branch, was 
appointed an assistant cashier of the Chase 
National Bank. 

L. G. Kaufman, Jr., son of the president 
of the Chatham & Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, is now connect- 
ed with the branch of that institution at 
Thirtieth street and Fifth avenue. 

John J. Smith has been elected assistant 
vice-president of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York in its Brooklyn office. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
announces the appointment of William R. 
Hoge as assistant trust officer. 


































































































































































TRUST 


COMPANIES 


The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





APPROVED POLICIES OF AMERICAN 
FOUNDERS GROUP 

The American Founders Group, represent- 
trust enterprise 
in the United States, is typical of the best 
principles and policies governing sound in- 
vestment trust development. This group is 
the largest independent group of its kind in 
this country and combines resources of $150,- 
000,000. Capital structures of the four affili- 
ated investment companies observe’ the 
British practice in maintaining from 40 to 
50 per cent in debentures, 30 to 35 per cent 
in preferred and 15 to 25 per cent in com- 
mon stock. This supplies a large proportion 
of senior capital bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest and allows substantial excess earnings 
to accrue. The affiliated investment trusts 
require at least 200 per cent in assets behind 
their bonds or debentures at issuance, the 
debentures being direct obligations to these 
companies. The Group also observes a policy 
of accumulating substantial reserves, 


ing the pioneer investment 


The Chase National Bank has been 
pointed registrar for 475,000 shares 
of the Internation] Hydro-Electric 
and transfer agent for common 
Aluminum Industries, Inc. 


ap- 
stock 

System 
stock of 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York, 
which recently broadened its activities by 
organizing a security subsidiary, reports un- 
der date of March 22nd, total resources of 
$66,475,528 and deposits of $53,481,483. The 
capital is $4,000,000; surplus $2,500,000 and 
undivided profits $1,812,598. 

Officers of the security affiliate, known as 
the Fitrust Corporation, are follows: 
James G. Blaine, president: Charles F. Park, 
Jr.. vice-president; Bryant Woods, 
president: Donald C. Hale, secretary, 
P. A. Delaney, treasurer. Directors are: 
Samuel S. Conover, chairman; Francis J. 
Arend, James G. Blaine, Alfred A. Cook, John 
A. Forster, Morton H. Fry, Arthur Lehman, 
Hampden E. Tener and Roy B. White. 

The Equitable Trust Company 
York has been appointed registrar for the 
stock of the Standard Products Co., Ine. 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent in New York 
for the 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of Koppers Gas and Coke Co.; transfer agent 
in New York for the Class A Stock of Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System. 


as 


vice- 
and 


of New 



























TRUST 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY TO 

SPLIT STOCK 
Stockholders of the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company of New York will vote on May 15th 
on a plan to split its shares five for one and 
to reduce the par value from $100 to $20 a 
share. Upon ratification of the plan, the 
company will issue 600,000 shares of $20 
par stock in exchange for 120,000 of $100 par 
now outstanding. 





This readjustment of capital structure has 
been made possible by the new law amend- 
ing the insurance statutes permitting title 
guaranty companies to fix the par value of 
their stock at any figure, the par formerly 
being limited by law to $100. The plan is 
similar to action taken by many large banks 
and trust companies in this city and also 
to the custom of the great joint-stock banks 
of London of having shares of $5 each. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company has ¢capi- 
tal of $12,000,000 and surplus of $8,000,000. 
Since its organization in 1893 it has guaran- 


teed mortgages totaling more than $1,150,- 
000,000. Mark DD. Stiles, president of the 
Mount Vernon Trust Company has been 


elected a director to succeed the late Thomas 
Newbold Rhinelander. 
Netting income of 54% per cent and meet- 


ing requirements for legal investment and 
trust funds, the offerings of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company of New York find high 


favor among trust companies and individual 
trustees for funds in their care. The com- 
pany recently announced a list of new offer- 
ings of certificates securea by — selected 
properties in New York City and surrounded 
with the guarantees 
have characterized 


and which 
the securities of this 
company since its organization thirty-six 
years The record of the company 
shows that in all these years there has been 
no loss to any investor and the guarantee of 
$20,000,000 capital and surplus would seem 
ample assurance that this will be 
maintained. 


safeguards 


ago. 


record 


The Rye Trust Company of Rye, N. Y., 
has increased capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

Donald L. Ballantyne has been named as 
manager of the Tientsin, China, branch of 
the Equitable Eastern Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 

Annual dividend rate of the Lawyers Trust 
Company of New York has been increased 
from 6 to 8 per cent. 

The South Shore Trust Company is being 
organized at Rockville Centre, New York, 
with capital of $360,000. 


COMPANIES 


Guaranteed 


Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.-— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
514% to 6%. 





Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW INHERITANCE TAX SERVICE 

The new revised inheritance tax service 
announced by Prentice- Hall, Inc., of New 
York incorporates a number of striking im- 
provements designed to make the service 
more complete. Among the outstanding im- 
provements are: 

1. Rapid tax calculator for each state 
showing at a glance the exact amount of tax, 
in dollars and cents, on bequests of various 
amounts going to the different groups of 
beneficiaries. 

2. Simplified arrangement. All tax infor- 
mation in each state affecting residents 
only is grouped in one place; a second group 


segregates the data affecting non-residents. 
One of the most difficult inheritance tax 


problems today is that raised by “Reciproc- 


itv.” So that subscribers might have all ob- 
tainable information, a special section on 


“Reciprocity” has been added to the service. 


Colonel Edward C. Delafield, president of 
the Bank of America, New York, Has been 
decorated with the Cross of Commander of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy by the Ital- 
ian Ambassador, Nobile Giacomo de Martino 
in recognition of services in connection with 
international banking. 
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COMPANIES 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY ORGANIZES FINANCING 
CORPORATION 


George P. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, recently an- 
nounced the organization of the Marine 
Union Investors, Inc., a $20,000,000 share 
corporation. Mr. Rand is chairman of the 
board of the new organization, and Seymour 
H. Knox, vice-president of the Marine Trust 
Company, is president and chief executive 
of the Marine Union Investors, Ine. 

“The new corporation, which is incorporat- 
ed under the laws of New York as a financ- 
ing and trading company, is eighth in size 
among America’s leading investment trust 
companies. Mr. Rand, whose brilliant career 
has commanded attention in financial circles 
throughout the country, 


has organized a 


group which has incorporated the new financ- 
ing and trading company. 


Marine Union Investors, Inc., has been or- 
ganized with an authorized issue of 2,000,000 
shares of the par value of Slu a share. The 
capitalization consists entirely on one Class 
of stock, participating fully and equally as 
to assets and earnings, One-half of the pres- 
ent issue, or 500,000 shares, have 
fered to the stockholders of the 
Shares corporation in the 


been of- 
Marine 
ratio of two 


GEORGE F. RAND 


President of Marine Trust Company and chairman of Board 
of Marine Union Investors 


shares in exchange for 
Marine Share 
other 500,000 
$32 a share to the 


do2 


each 
owned by 


one share of 
them. The 
offered at 
stockholders of several 
banks and trust companies in western New 
York. 
The 
tial earning power. It staff trained 
in the financing and 
trading, headed by Mr. Rand and Mr. Knox. 
Its directors afford 


stock 


shares have been 


new company is insured a substan- 
has a 
various branches of 
with variods 
lines of industry and finance, and it has the 
advice and 


lished banks. 


contacts 


cooperation of various estab- 


Associated with the 
pany in the Marine 
The Union Trust 
National Bank of 
Company, Niagara Falls; State Trust 
pany, North “Tonawanda; Niagara County 
National Bank, Lockport ; Peoples Trust Com- 
pany, Binghamton; First Trust Company. 
Tonawanda; Union Trust Company, James- 
town; Forst National Bank, Olean and 
Workers Trust Company, Johnson City. 


Com- 
Inc., 


Marine Trust 


Union Investors, 
are: Roches- 
Trust 


Com- 


Company of 


ter; Niagara and 


S. H. Knox 
President of the newly organized Marine Union Investors 
Inc., and Vice-President of the Marine Trust Company 0 
Buffalo 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





CONSOLIDATION OF BLAIR & CO. AND NASSAU NATIONAL 
WITH THE BANK OF AMERICA OF NEW YORK 


Because of the close afliliation of the Gi- 
annini interests with the Bank of America 
of New York the recent announcement of an 
agreement for consolidating the worldwide 
investment and financing business of Blair 
& Company, with the Bank of America and 
its subsidiary, the Baneamerica Corporation, 
has revived speculation as to further expan- 
sive operations on the part of A. P. Giannini 
and his associates in establishing both na- 
tionwide and worldwide banking and 
cial connections. 


finan- 
The merger of the Bank of 
America and Blair & Company will provide 
for the transfer of the large investment and 
financing business of the latter to the 
sancamerica Corporation and such banking 
business as conducted by Blair & Company 
will be taken over by the Bank of America. 
By this operation the capital and surplus of 
the Bank of America will be increased up to 
about $125,000,000 and resources of S$500,000,- 
000 will be combined. Elisha Water, presi- 
dent of Blair & Company, will become presi- 
dent of the Bancamerica Corporation; Dr. 
A. H. Giannini, brother of A. I’. Giannini, 
will continue as chairman of the board of 
the Bank of America and Edward C. Dela- 
field will continue as president. 

Blair & Company was founded by John I. 
Blair in 1802 and besides financing impor- 
tant railroad companies has financed many 
of the largest loans to foreign governments, 
especially since the war. The consolidation 
also marks a further expansion of the New 
York influence of A. P. Giannini, head of the 
Bank of Italy and the holding company of 
the big Giannini interests, known as the 
Transamerica Corporation which has re- 
sources of more than $1,000,000,000. Espe- 
cially will this merger extend the Giannini 


operations in foreign banking and _ invest- 
ment activities. It is understood that the 
Blair organization will be continued intact 
providing the Bank of America with a total 
of thirty-one banking offices and the Bane- 
america Corporation with offices in twenty- 
three American cities, foreign 
branches. It is also noteworthy that Blair 
& Company has for many years maintained 
close relations with the Chase National Bank 
and the Chase Securities Corporation, 

Close on the heels of the acquisition of 
Blair & Company, comes announcement of 
plans for merger of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn with the Bank of Americ: 
adding another $28,000,000 resources to the 
total of the latter bank. The latest merger 
will be effected by an exchange of stock and 
the capital stock of the Bank of America 
will be increased by 57,875 shares of $25 
par value which will bring capital funds of 
the combined bank in excess of $130,000,000. 


besides 


The National Trust Company Limited of 
Toronto, Canada, has been appointed trans- 
fer agent for Ventures, Limited, with capital 
of 10,000,000 no-par value shares; transfer 
agent for Postal Telegraph & Cable Com- 
pany; transfer agent Western Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; transfer agent Canadian Invest- 
ors Corporation; Standard Steel Construc- 
tion Company; Standard Fuel Company and 
for other corporations. 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, Edward Cornell Kerr was elected as- 
sistant trust officer. Mr. Kerr was formerly 
associated with Compton and Delaney, attor- 
neys, and more recently with the National 
Bank of Commerce. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Wide Awake “til Midnight 


Resources Over $50,000,000.00 
6 SE SESS, 
D 


FRANKLIN TRUST 4 es 


COMPANY Dnt 


— 


Chestnut at 15th Street Philadelphia 


R. E. WRIGHT ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT in affairs of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 

R. E. Wright, who for the past nine years and the Milwaukee Chapter of the Society of 
has been associated with the First Wiscon- Industrial Engineers, and has served 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee, has been president of each of these organizations. 
elected vice-president of the Milwaukee Ti- Mr. Wright came to the First Wisconsin 
tle Guaranty & Abstract Company. This from the Chicago office of the Curtis Publish- 
company is affiliated with the First Wiscon- ing Company. 
sin Group. 


as 


He was a captain in the Ord- 
nance Department during the war, and has 

Mr. Wright came to Milwaukee in 1920 as had considerable experience in organization 
manager of the newly organized Commercial and efficiency work. At one time he served 
Service Department of the bank. Later he as chief examiner of the Milwaukee City 
was placed in charge of the savings depart- Service Commission, and before that as ex- 
ment, and was made an assistant vice-presi- ecutive secretary of the Colorado Tax Payers’ 
dent in 1926. Mr. Wright has been active Protective League at Denver. 


7 CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES — 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits 

Capital Mar. 22, 1929 Mar. 22,1929 Par Bid Asked 
American Trust Co : $5,000,000 $5,965,100 $54,522,600 100 
Anglo-South American Trust Co .. 1,000,000 742,400 14,242,100 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co ... 2,000,000 2,128,700 6, 00 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co .. 1,100,000 1,100,000 3: 34,600 
Bank of Athens Trust Co ee : 500,000 534,100 f 
Bankers Trust Co..... ae ......25,000,000 77,498,400 500,872,300 167 173 
Bank of E urope & Trust Co , : ek 1,000,000 S84, 100 16,562,400 140 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co ... 6,000,000 13,539,100 121,576,000 980 1005 
Bronx County Trust Co.... ies 1,250,000 1,076,600 20,984,200 480 
Brooklyn Trust Co mar ; ; 8,000,000 22 t 34, 500 117,839,000 1140 1170 
Central Union Trust Co... J 0B wo ov see 42,723,500 254,579,900 2400 2650 
ee ie i CL "496'500 103,400 
County Trust Co.. oe ee . 4,000,000 4,280,800 21,411,500 570 670 
Empire Trust Co... ee ets 8,954,100 74,071,100 615 625 
Equitable Trust Co... ee wee (Fk Ot 28,625,000 430,287 500 720 730 
Farmers Loan and Trust. : . .10,000,000 23,212,700 170,436,900 1830 1890 
Federation Bank and Trust Ln ig 750,000 1,131,200 18,831,400 
Fidelity Trust Srchaké 4,000,000 3,812,600 53,481,500 220 230 
Fulton Trust.... 1,000,000 1,828,200 14,797,900 750 
Guaranty Trust Co......... See iat 40,000,000 65,078,300 634,373,600 960 970 
International Accept. Trust Co............ 1,000,000 1,536,300 15,945,300 ye 
International Germanic Trust....... 4,000,000 2 263,900 11,733,900 220 230 
Interstate Trust Co aie : 5,175,000 2,277,700 40,181,800 : 340 350 
Irving Trust Co..... picts .......-.» -40,000,000 55,037,800 496,361,600 785 795 
Kings County Trust “Sete 500,000 5,951,100 26,477,200 3100 
Lawyers Trust 3,000,000 ,160,400 25,045,700 
Manufacturers Trust Co..................2 27,500,000 55,356,800 377,033,800 95 
Midwood Trust Co......... 1,000,000 574,500 11,061,000 25 340 
Murray Hill Trust 2,000,000 ,780,300 11,622,800 > 330 
New Vork Trust Co............. 10,000,000 27,381,200 246,918,400 85 295 
o 
5 
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Times Square Trust Co 2,000,000 525,800 4,947,100 185 
Title Guarantee & Trust........... 10,000,000 23,854,300 44,568,600 100 1025 
Trust Co. of North America... .... §00,000 271,700 5,470,700 get re oe 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co 5,000,000 6,533,400 68,124,200 930 960 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 23,664,800 56,572,800 4350 4550 















Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


IMPRESSIVE GROWTH AND VOLUME OF 
TRUST BUSINESS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Particular interest attaches to the record 
of individual and corporate trust business 
conducted by the trust companies of Penn- 
sylvania in view of the fact that this is one 
of the three states which require official re- 
ports of fiduciary business under adminis- 
tration. The annual summaries provided by 
the State department of banking therefore 
furnishes a cross section of the tremendous 
growth as well as the impressive volume of 
fiduciary holdings committed to the care of 
trust companies throughout the country. 
While it is true that the scope and influence 
of corporate fiduciary activity have acquired 
greater proportions in the Keystone state 
than in any other commonwealth with the 
exception of New York, the official returns 
are significant of how rapidly the public as 
well as business have yielded acceptance to 
the principle of corporate trusteeship. 

According to the latest summary furnished 
by the Pennsylvania banking department the 
trust companies of that state have under 
administration an aggregate of $3,598,914,- 
348, trust and estate funds, which includes 
private, court, voluntary and _ insurance 
trusts as well as estates. This total repre- 
sents an increase of $290,054,547 during the 
year ended December 31, 1928. It is interest- 
ing to note, as an evidence of the activity 
of national banks in the fiduciary field, that 
these institutions increased their aggregate 
of trust funds during the same period from 
$123,411,086 to $203,182,785. As regards cor- 
porate trusts the trust companies of Penn- 
sylvania have in their charge total of $5,999,- 
993,911, an increase of $88,663,146 during 
the year. National banks report total cor- 
porate trusts of $129,092,303, an increase of 
$65,324,010, indicating that a large propor- 
tion of new corporate trust business is flow- 
ing to national institutions having trust 
powers. During the year under review there 
Was an increase of twenty-five national banks 
acquiring and conducting trust department 
functions, bringing the total to 228 as com- 
pared with 424 trust companies in the state. 

The major influence of the trust companies 
in conducting the banking business of Penn- 
Sylvania is also indicated by a comparison 
with other classes of banking institutions. 
The national banks of the state command 
approximately $3,175,000,000 banking re- 
sources as compared with $2,744,618,498 held 
by the trust companies of the state, the lat- 
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Atypical industrial alcohol plant at 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 


XXXIII 
Industrial Alcohol 


New Orleans produced during the 
year June 1927 to June 1928, ex- 
actly 42,144,313 proof gallons of 
commercial alcohol, and supplied 
52% of the total used by the United 


States. With plant capacities for 
manufacturing 108,353,856 gallons 
annually and storage facilities for 
5,259,768 gallons, New Orleans 
occupies a leading position in the 
commercial alcohol industry. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 





ter figure representing an increase of $171,- 
493,014 during the past year and comparing 
with $459,102,878 held by the state banks 
and $488,060,444 held by the savings banks 
of Pennsylvania. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANY 

The latest financial statement of the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company shows 
trust funds under administration amounting 
to $729,727.835 and corporate trusts of $904,- 
167.270. The banking resources amount to 
$128,730,626 with deposits of $86,934,341; 
capital $6,700,000; surplus $21,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $4,667,070. 


The late Samuel Rea, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, who 
died March 24th, left an estate valued at 
several millions of dollars, the bulk of which 
is left to immediate relatives. 

The North Broad National Bank of Phila- 
delphia is being organized by a group of 
North Philadelphia business men. It is to 
have $250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

















































































































































































































































































































694 TRUST 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL ORGANIZES 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


In the interests of shareholders and_ to 
take make 
profitable use of surplus funds which cannot 
be availed of limitation on the 
powers of national banks, the Philadelphia 
National Bank has in contemplation the or- 
ganization of a Securities Company. This 
investment subsidiary will be incorporated 
under a Delaware charter and capital will 
consist of 70,000 shares without par value, 
based upon the transfer of $2,000,000 in  se- 
curities or cash from the undivided profits 
of the bank. The plan as described by Presi- 
dent Joseph Wayne, Jr., provides that the 
shares of the Securities Company shall be 
deposited with three trustees to be held by 
them for the beneficial interest of the share- 
holders of the Bank. The trustees will be 
appointed by the board of directors of the 
Bank from among their own number. 

Stockholders have called upon 
to act at a special meeting on the proposal 
to reduce the par value of the stock of the 
Philadelphia National Bank from $100 to 
$20 per share, increasing the number of 
shares from 140,000 to 700,000. This step is 
taken to affect a wider distribution of the 
stock of the Bank and as a means of in- 
fluencing increased business. It is a policy 
in line with that taken by many of the banks 
and trust companies of this and other cities 
within the past year. 

The March 27th financial statement of the 
Philadelphia National Bank shows aggre- 
gate resources of $344.559,241:; deposits of 
$241,681,644 ; capital $14,000,000 ; surplus and 
net profits $40,533,799. This statement again 
emphasizes the commanding position of the 
Philadelphia National Bank as the 
bank in this city and the state. 

At a recent meeting of the 
the Philadelphia National Bank the follow- 
ing additional assistant cashiers were ap- 
pointed: W. W. Allen, Jr... Charles A. Faloon, 
James H. Kennedy, Edwin <A. Henry and 
Ralph D. Withington. 


advantage of opportunities to 


because of 


also been 


largest 


directors of 


M. W. Clement, vice-president of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company, and Robert F. 
Holden, of Smith, Graham & Rockwell, have 
been elected directors of Bank of North 
America and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

Stockholders of the Suburban Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have voted 
to increase the company’s capital from $250,- 
G00 to $500,000. 


COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
TITLE COMPANIES 


result of action by directors of 
Philadelphia trust 
panies, the Commonwealth Tithe Company of 
Philadelphia will be organized, under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, to carry on the title 
insurance heretofore conducted by 
the old Commonwealth Title Insurance Com- 
pany, The Market Street Title and Trust 
Company, The Colonial Trust Company, the 
Integrity Trust Company, the Continental- 
Equitable Title and Trust Company, the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Philadelphia and 
the North Philadelphia Trust Company. In 
recognition of specific advantages in the di- 
rection of more rapid and efficient service 
and surer protection to the holders of title 
policies, with 
Provident Trust Company, the 
stock of the old Commonwealth Insurance 
Company, will consolidate the title business 
Which they have separately 
many years. 


AS a 


seven well-known com- 


business 


these Companies, cooperating 


which owns 


carried on for 


The new Commonwealth Tithe Company of 
Philadelphia will combine and utilize the 
title plants of both the old Commonwealth 
Title Insurance Company and the Title Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Applications for title 
insurance will he received and settlement 
room facilities will be provided, as before, 
at the 
cerned, So 


offices of the seven companies con- 
that the relations of the clients 
to these companies will continue as hereto- 
fore. Commonwealth Title Insurance Com- 
pany, which has been affiliated with Provi- 
dent Trust Company, will change its name 
to Provident Title Company and will retain 
its office and organization at Twelfth and 
Chestnut Streets. 

The capital and surplus of the new Com- 
monwealth Tithe Company will be $5,000,000, 
and the stock. with the exception of direc- 
tors’ qualifying shares, will be all owned by 
the six trust companies named and_ the 
Provident Trust Company. The total re- 
sources of the companies actually owning 
the new company will exceed $209,000,000 
and their combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits will exceed $50,000,000. The 
new company will have no liability but title 
insurance. 

Directors of the Real Estate-Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share, payable May 1st.’ This is at the same 
rate as was paid on the old $100 par value 
stock, the par value of the company’s shares 
now being $10. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 
Established 1884 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


BAD NEWS FOR BANK ROBBERS 
Although bank robberies and 
have been comparatively rare in 
phia, the “City of Brotherly 
Franklin Trust Company is taking no 
chances. In addition to inaugurated 
armored car delivery of pay rolls and eol- 
lection of deposits with four armored ears 
in constant use from 8.30 a.m. to midnight, 
the Franklin Trust Company has a squad of 
trained guards, mostly composed of ex-Ma- 


“hold-ups” 
Philadel- 
Love,’ the 


rine Corps men, whose marksmanship is of 


superior quality. Each morning the members 
of this squad undergo practice on a special 
target range, constructed on the twenty-first 
floor of the Franklin Trust building. At a 
contest of skill with firearms this team beat 
the crack sharpshooters of the New Jersey 
State police by a wide margin. To encour- 
age marksmanship of this character plans 
are now in progress for competing matches 
among the bank guard teams of the various 
banks and trust companies of Philadelphia. 





CRACK GUARDSMEN AND REVOLVER TEAM EMPLOYED BY THE 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


A. H. S. POST, President 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


To increase the scope of its usefulness to 
the public the Girard Trust 
Philadelphia has established a savings de- 
partment to enable patrons to place their 
funds which are not required for immediate 
use at a higher rate than obtained from the 
usual checking account. 


Company of 


The prevailing rate 
is placed at 4 per cent and the company an- 
nounces that it is not intended to compete 
with established mutual savings banks, but 
to give opportunity for the individual to ob- 
tain a vield on his surplus funds comparable 
with that on a conservative investment, 
Without possibility of loss or depreciation. 
The Girard Trust Company, in its finan- 
cial statement as of last January first shows 
total banking resources of $81,263,000 and 
deposits of $62,111,000. Capital is $3,000.- 
000; surplus $10,000,000 and undivided 
profits $2.873.809. Trust funds amount to 
$545.376,251 and corporate trusts, 
$1.476,712. 





Stockholders of the Jenkintown 
Bank and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
have approved increase in capital 
from $250,000 to $375,000 and re- 
duction in par value of stock froin 
$50 to $10 per share. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia reports a net increase 
of 26 in the number of national 
banks in the district which obtained 
authority to engage in trust busi- 
ness making total of 286 of the 687 
national banks conducting business 
in the district. 








The Chestnut Hill Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia will in- 
crease capital from $125,000 to 
$250,000. 
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CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL TAKES 
OVER UNION BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


of a lack of public confidence 
caused by reports of carrying “bootlegging 
accounts” the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has been taken over 


3ecause 


hy the Corn Exchange National Bank. The 
iblic reports in nowise involved the sol- 


ney of the company but sound policy dic- 

“li change in executive management with 

cooperation of the Philadelphia Clearing 

se and Drexel & Company, giving assur- 

auce to all depositors and conservation of as- 
sets. 

Ernest T. Trigg has succeeded J. S. Me- 
Culloch as president and will continue in 
that office until actual merger with the Corn 
Exchange National Bank is accomplished. 
A financial statement issued by the Union 
Bank and Trust Company showed total re- 
sources of $34,997,000; deposits $25,016,178 ; 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus $2,000,000 and 
undivided profits $418,674. The Union Bank 
and Trust Company is a consolidation of the 
Union National Bank and the Mutual Trust 
Company, effected in 1927. 


Merger of the Ninth Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia with the Northern Na- 
tional Bank was recently effected with com- 
$31,000,000 and trust 
Ira W. Barnes is presi- 


bined resources of 
funds of $9,500,000. 
dent. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank, was_ toast- 
master at the twenty-sixth annual banquet 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

Melville M. Parker has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the United Security Life 
Insurance & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

At the weekly meeting of the directors of 
the Roxborough Trust Company, of Rox- 
borough, Pa., C. S. Newhall, vice-president 
and secretary of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Auuni- 
ties, and Adolph Lang, of Roxborough, were 
elected directors. 

In addition to the election of W. M. C. 
Craine as president, the Altoona Trust Com- 
pany of Altoona, Pa., elected John H. Dil- 
len, assistant trust officer, to membership on 
the board of directors. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of the 
Central Trust and Savings Company of 
Philadelphia a reduction in the par value of 
the company’s shares from $50 to $10 was 
approved, 
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FOSTERING ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
RELATIONS 
Among the more recently organized bank- 


ing and financial institutions in London, 
England, which haye acquitted themselves 
mmost effectively in aiding the process of 


economic restoration between European coun- 
tries and especially between England and 
France is the Anglo-French Banking Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. which opened for business in 
London in July, 1928 under prominent aus- 
pices. The idea underlying its formation 
was that a British institution with strong 
backing and including in its board repre- 
sentatives of first-class banking and indus- 
trial circles in France would be in an excep- 
tional position to assist in the development 
of economic and financial relations between 
the two countries, which may confidently 
be expected now that the element of uncer- 
tainty inherent to unstable exchanges has 
been permanently eliminated. 

The conception of a bank genuinely rep- 
resentative of both nationalities and capable 
of taking prompt decisions, through its Lon- 
don Committee of Directors—counselled in 
all French matters by a Paris Committee 
was generally acknowledged to be an original 
and fitting one. The bank, however, in no 
way confines itself to Anglo-French business, 
and is an international institution. 








Its president is the Earl of Derby, and 
the chairman of the board, Mr. F. A. Szar- 
vasy, is widely known as chairman and man- 
aging director of the British, Foreign & Col- 
onial Corporation, Ltd..—a prominent Issu- 
ing House—and director of a number of lead- 
ing industrial, and financial undertakings, 
such as the Dunlop Rubber Company, Furness 
Withy & Company, Martins Bank, Guardian 
Assurance Company, Daily Mail Trust, ete. 
The Midland Bank is represented on the 
board by Mr. Stanley Christopherson, its 
joint deputy chairman, and Martins Bank 
by Robert Martin Holland-Martin. 

The Paris directorate embraces notable 
French financiers and bankers. The conduct 
of the current business of the bank is in 
the hands of M. H. Pouyanne, C. B. E. and 
M. S. Metz, directors and joint general man- 
agers. M. Pouyanne was for many years 
Financial Representative of the French Gov- 
ernment in London. M. Metz has a long and 
varied international banking experience and 
was associated for many years in high offi- 
cial capacities with the development of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York’s 
international business, and more _ recently 


was a director of S. Japhet & Company, Ltd. 
merchant bankers in 


London. 
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Special Correspondence 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Several bills of direct importance to trust 
companies have been enacted and others are 
pending in the Massachusetts legislature. 
One bill, which will be Chapter 120 of this 
season’s Acts, authorizes trust companies to 
invest in stocks, bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness of associations. Heretofore the 
law permitted investment in stocks, bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness of Corpora- 
tions or of Governments, both foreign 
domestic. The word “Associations” is now 
added to that list. This was intended pri- 
marily to permit investment in the securi- 
ties of the form of 
Massachusetts Gas Com- 


and 


those associations in 
trusts such as the 


pany. 


Another bill in the last stage of approval 
permits trust companies to have capital 
stock of a par value of less than $100. - It 
is designed to bring the trust companies in 
line with the national banks in this par- 
ticular. As now drafted the law provides 
that the capital stock shall be divided into 


shares of the par value of not more than 
$100 each. 
A third bill, House No. 617, has been 


signed by the Governor and will be Chapter 
116. It provides that a trust company may 
hold real estate suitable for the transaction 
of its business, provided that if it amounts 
to more than 25 per cent of its capital ac- 
tually paid in in its surplus account such 
investment shall be made only with the ap 
proval of the bank commissioner. Prior to 
this Act it necessary to obtain 
year a special act of the Legislature. 

Che bills to prevent trust Companies from 
advertising have been defeated. <A bill to 
provide for branch offices outside of the city 


was each 


or town but within the county of ifs 
domicile has been lost—so also a Dill to 
limit the amount of stock in a trust com- 


pany which may be owned by friends of an- 
other trust company. This legislation arose 
out of the situation of the Old Colony Asso- 
ciates purchasing stock in the 
Trust Company and others. 


Boulevard 


INCOME TAX BILL FAILS IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A matter of outstanding interest during 
the current session of the Massachusetts 
legislature was the proposal of a Special 


Commission on Taxation that Massachusetts 
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Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
| ciary matters with 
| promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN FORBES, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 

































































































































































should have a general income tax upon in- 
come of all including income of real 
estate, from Massachusetts corporations and 
from Massachusetts real estate mortgages, 
notwithstanding the fact that the real estate 
itself, the mortgaged property and the cor- 
poration, would also be subject to taxation. 
The proposal has gone over to the next ses- 
sion, owing to an opinion given to the legis- 
lature by the justices of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court that grading of rates is con- 
trary to the constitution of the 
wealth. 

The bill providing for income tax em- 
bodied provision for rates graded as high as 
3 per cent. The measure constituted a radi- 
eal departure from theories of taxation 
which have obtained in this state, namely 
in that it subjected property to double tax- 
ation by levying upon the property itself and 
then taxing the income and, secondly, in that 
it sought graded rates. 


sorts 


Common- 





The Cambridge Investment Corporation 
has been organized by the Cambridge Trust 
Company of Massachusetts. Alvan-B. Hath- 
away is president; E. Willard Phippen, 
treasurer, and Edward A. Davenport, vice- 
president. 











































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND AT SOUND LEVEL 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter,’ comments on 
the general situation as follows: “Business 
operations of the first quarter of the year 
have been impressive. Industrial output in 
the aggregate has surpassed all previous cor- 
responding periods and the stimulus of 
spring buying now under way will further 
accelerate the pace. The cotton goods in- 
dustry has shown considerable improvement 
since the first of the year. Sales have been 
above production, while unfilled orders have 
shown a good increase. The amount of cot- 
ton consumed by the New England mills dur- 
ing the first two months of the year was 
more than 7 per cent above the like period 
of 1928. 

A fair volume of business is being done 
in woolen and 
steady but profit 
couraging. 


worsted goods, prices are 
margins are not very en- 
sased upon preliminary reports, 
wool consumption in New England for Janu- 
ary and February showed an increase of 
nearly 10 per over a year 
against an increase of less than 8 per cent 
for the country as a whole. 


cent ago, as 
The sharp de- 
cline in hide prices since the first of the year 
caused unsettlement in the shoe and leather 
markets, but confidence is now returning 
with signs of stabilization in the raw ma- 
terial. The output of New England shoe 
factories during the first two months of this 
year showed a moderate gain. 


TAXATION OF INCORPORATED INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS 


Massachusetts method of taxation 
unusual hardships upon incorporated 


The 


bears 


investment trusts and it was proposed at the 


current session of the legislature that they 
be taxed substantially as an individual. It 
has been brought to the attention of the leg- 
islative committees, however, that this 
would mean the establishment of a class of 
corporations which might properly be called 
financial corporations, and that this might 
interfere with the bank tax rate by setting 
up a special group whose rate of taxation if 
than that upon business corporations 
would be the measure of the bank tax. 
Inasmuch as the Massachusetts bank tax 
is low enough already and is well estab- 
lished and thoroughly understood, it seemed 
unwise to complicate the situation in this 
way. It has been therefore suggested and 
will probably meet with approval, that this 
kind of corporation be taxed like banks. 


less 


PROFITABLE OPERATION OF SHAWMUT 
BANK INVESTMENT TRUST 

The Shawmut Bank Investment Trust of 
Boston, the first investment trust to be or- 
ganized by a National Bank, has just is- 
sued its report for the second year of oper- 
ation which reflects a very satisfactory re- 
sult. Total income for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, on an investment of $6,000,000 
Was $1,338,067.07 ; $365,584.20 from interest 
and dividends and $972,482.87 being net gain 
from sale of securities. Net earnings after 
interest, expenses and taxes were $887,611.18, 
equivalent to $11.84 a share on 75,000 shares 
of no par value stock. It is interesting to 
note in this that this stock ac- 
companied the debentures and was received 
by the original purchasers without 
them, 

The Trust 
ipreciation in 
1929, of 
share. 


connection 


Cost to 


had 
securities 
$1,268,960, 


additional unrealized ap- 


held) February 2s, 
equivalent to S16.92 a 
On February 28, 1929, approximately 
33 per cent of the Trust assets were in cash 
and call loans, 5S per cent in bonds and pre- 
ferred and 28 per cent in 
stocks. The trustees point out that 
earnings were due largely to profits from 
the sale of securities purchased and in a 
year which was unusually favorable for in- 
vestments in stocks. 


stocks, common 


the net 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


the most attractive branch offices 
in Boston, both from the standpoint of ar- 
chitectural design and equipment is that pro- 
vided by the American Trust Company at 
124 Newbury street in the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Building. The architectural motif is 
of Colonial design, the general interior hav- 
ing a finish in country pine and with the 
same treatment followed out in furniture 
and fixtures. The service will he of the 
same comprehensive type as provided at the 
main office at 50 State street. Francis R. 
Hart, Jr., is manager, and Joseph Belvea as- 
sistant The women’s department 
is in charge of Miss Gladys Dranver. 

The American Trust Company 
registering most satisfactory 
statement at the 


One of 


Mmahager. 


heen 


The 


has 
growth. 
beginning of the year 
showed total resources of $387.337.572 with 
deposits of $32,431,762. To these totals must 
be added the assets of the savings depart- 
ment amounting to $981,992. The trust de- 
partment reports assets of $4,610,396. Capi- 
tal is $1,500,000; surplus $2,000,000 and un- 


divided profits $772,725. 











NEW ENGLAND TRUST. COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

An increase in capital stock of the New 
England Trust Company of Boston, provid- 
ing 2.000 additional shares, has been ap- 
proved, making total capitalization of 12,000 
shares. The plan of increased capitalization 
provides that the new shares shall be sold 
to persons directly or indirectly associated 
with Stone & Webster, Inc., at the appraised 
value which is around $500 a This 
step is regarded as desirable in that it 
brings in the strong private banking inter- 
ests of Stone & Webster, Ine. It is also as- 
sumed that such action is in line with the 
policy of other leading private banking and 
investment firms of which have or- 
ganized trust Company subsidiaries, except 
that Stone & Webster, Ine., secures an affili- 
ation with an old established trust company, 
rendering unnecessary the organization of a 
separate trust company. 

The New England Trust 
pioheer trust Company in 
organized in 1871, although chartered two 
years previously. A recent financial state- 
ment of the company shows total assets of 
S20. 777.855 and deposits of $25,575,943 ; capi- 
tal $1,000,000: surplus $2,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits $864,877. Trust department as- 
to $106,048,000. 

Leon M. Little, vice-president of the New 
England Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the George HL. Gilbert 
turing Company of Ware and 
Mass. 


share. 


Boston 


Company is the 


soston and was 


sets 


amount 


Manufac- 
Gilbertsville, 


Miss Ellen L. Whitney has been appointed 
manager of the women’s department of the 
New England Trust Company. 

Deposits in the 196 mutual savings banks 
of Massachusetts aggregate $2,008,118,000, 
owned by 8,000,000 depositors. 
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ORGANIZATION OF HARRIS, FORBES 
TRUST COMPANY 

Following the example of other leading in- 
vestment houses in Boston, including Kidder, 
Peabody & Company and Lee, Higginson & 
Company, comes announcement of plans by 
the Boston organization of Harris, Forbes & 
Company to organize a trust company. This 
movement is due to the large amount of po- 
tential corporate trust business handled by 
these houses as well as opportunities to de- 
velope personal trusts. 
panies provide a 
partners or 


Also such trust com- 
convenient resource for 
directors of these investment 
houses who serve as individual trustees and 
executors of estates. 


Application for charter of the proposed 
Harris, Forbes Trust Company is signed by 


the following: John R. Macomber, W. Eu- 
gene McGregor, Albert H. Beck, Max O. 
Whiting, Irving F. Marshall, Robert S. 
Weeks, Perey O. Dorr, Homer F. Whitte- 


more, Chester C. Spring, Thomas H. Adams, 
H. Starr Ballou, Jr., Robert W. Knowles, 
Edward C. Wheeler, Jr., Charles F. Johnson, 
Donald D. MeKay, and W. Ellery Bright, Jr. 


George H. Corey, vice-president of the At- 
lantic National Bank of Boston, 
signed to become president of the 
Trust Company of Malden, Mass., succeed- 
ing Dana J. Flanders, who becomes vice- 
chairman of the board. Capital of the Mal- 
den Trust Company was recently increased 
to $500,000. 

The Boston 
inations for 


has re- 
Malden 


University announces exam- 
the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriters as conferred by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Among the 
courses recommended for students who are 
candidates for the degree of C. L. U., in- 
clude the subject of wills, trusts and estates. 





Surplus and Assets 

Undivided Trust 
; Profits, Deposits, Department, 
; as Capital Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 31, 1928 
American (ie, ee cee ® 6: 6's « ED $2,772,725.97 $32,431,762.67 $4,610,396.93 
Beacon Trust Co. a ee Te Ce eer 3,265,684.83 Ze DAR AAOIO © xiao coe 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 4,311,448.76 18,376,978.04 153,005,179.57 
Charleston PME So eg eo ctos cso cdo . 200,000 33,619.56 pe) ee 
MUERTE: PEE CO) os siocis sce he ceca cccsose.  2OQHBO0 141,603.25 EBOOAIESE. kv kevin wcerate 
Commerce and ES oe, oe 1,000,000 375.530.06 5,802,905.33 845,740.55 
Exchange oh Se eee 1,500,000 1,527,808.79 6,901,505.18 1,378,360.59 
Jamaica Plain LS ee ae 200,000 87,145.12 be yg dS 5 nee 2 
Lee, Higginson Trust SE Rag ao 500,000 582,646.97 12,041,132.06 2,443,319.09 
New England Trust Co........... 1,000,000 2,864,877.23 25,575,943.69 106,048,943.96 
Old Colony Trapt CO... 6 onc ks ccc vec 15,000,000 17,479,120.67 170,757,858.85 190,101,131.61 
Peabody TMI IS ooo oo occ baa kp one 500,000 151,422.04 4,337 ,960.06 3,575,572.16 
comee femmet Truet Co... ..... 2... eee e ss 3,000,000 3,900,930.95 6,582,805.42 61,652,168.00 
United States Trust Co................... 2,500,000 3,519,430.54 13,658,508.51 7,114,057.74 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


SUCCESS OF FIRST REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON COMMERCIAL BANK 
MANAGEMENT 
The first regional conference to be held in 
this country on the subject of commercial 
banking and its problems, was held recently 
in Chicago and proved to be a great success 
both from the standpoint of attendance and 
fruitful discussions. The idea of bringing 
commercial bankers of the various sections 
of the country together to discuss problems 
peculiar to their own territory, originated 
with President Craig B. Hazlewood of the 
American Bankers Association. No doubt 
the plan will be extended to all other sec- 
tions of the United States and thus provide 
forums where commercial bankers can meet 
on common ground and solve their problems 

at close range. 

The attendance of over 1,500 bankers at 
the Mississippi Valley conference held March 
28-29 at the Stevens Hotel in this city, em- 
braced representation from all states within 
the area from the Lakes to the Gulf and 
bounded from east to west by Ohio and the 
Dakotas. While the attendance reflected the 
largest attendance from smaller cities and 
even rural communities, the keynote of the 
conference was that commercial banking is 
confronted with new adjustments, the appli- 
eation of advanced principles of 
management and development 
cies of service. 


scientific 
of new poli- 
Among the topics to receive 
attention were such as loan and credit poli- 
cies, regional and county clearing house co- 
operation, secondary reserves, security buy- 
ing for banks, analysis of cost, methods of 
securing new business, budgeting 
sonnel. 

President Hazlewood of the American 
Jankers Association started the ball rolling. 
He said in part: 

“Leaders in banking have repeatedly em- 


and per- 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co 
phasized the need for better management in 
banking today. In a period characterized 
by somewhat revolutionary changes and im- 
provements in business policies and opera- 
tions, banking has often lagged 
What scientific management has done for 
industry in the direction of elimination of 
waste, reduction of costs, increase in operat- 


behind. 


ing efficiency, and other similar improvement 


it can also do in a greater measure than it 
has done so far for banking. This fact 
been proved by actual results 
large banks and small banks. Standards, 
ratios, and rules have been established to 
enable the banker to maintain liquidity, to 
earn adequate profits and to increase operat- 
ing efficiency. The results of exhaustive sur- 
veys of banks, the experience of successful 
country bankers and a discussion of all the 
various phases of bank management will be 
treated at this meeting and it is believed 
that the information disseminated will enable 
those who attend to return to their banks 
better acquainted with the most up-to-date 
banking practice.” 


has 
obtained in 


THE NORTHERN 

Aggregate resources of 
shown in the March 27th statement of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago. The 
strong position of the company is shown by 
eash and due from banks amounting to $16,- 
526,657: demand loans $26,384,704: time 
loans $14,333,171: other loans and discounts 
$6,586,011: bonds and securities $7,829,708. 
Deposits amount to $61,808,072. Capital is 
$2,000,000: surplus $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits $3,393,744. 


TRUST COMPANY 
$74.457.661 are 


Charles S. Macauly, trust officer of the 
Washington Park National Bank, Chicago, 
Tll.. has been elected president of the South 
Side Bankers Fiduciary Club of Chicago. 

James C. White, former newspaper man, 
was elected vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 





























MAN HAS 
ALWAYS SOUGHT 
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No Demand Liabilities 


CIARIES ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 

At the recent annual meeting of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, 
Frank F. Taylor, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, 
was elected president, succeeding Ansel K. 
Bodholdt, vice-president of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois. Other officers and 
committeemen elected were as follows: W. 
F. Hopkins, vice-president of Chicago Trust 
Company, was elected vice-president ; Harold 
Eckhart, secretary of Harris Trust & Sav- 
Ings Bank, was elected secretary and 
treasurer; H. H. Rockwell, vice-president of 
Northern Trust Company, and Arthur J. 
Baer, vice-president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, were elected as members of 
the executive committee. H. D. Pettibone, 
vice-president of Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany, and C. R. Holden, vice-president of 
the First Union Trust & Savings Bank, are 
also members of the executive committee. 


A prize contest for business building 
methods has been announced by Preston E. 
Reed, executive secretary of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. The contest is in 
line with the association’s policy of promot- 
ing better advertising methods. 
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” @/ y 
i 
REPRESENTATION IN CHICACO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 


Estate for non-residents 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON 


Assets over $35,000,000 





ANNUAL MEETING OF CORPORATE FIDU- 


TO PROTECT 
/ HIS PROPERTY 


STREET 


Protected Trust Investinents 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and First Trust and Savings Bank, 
which recently merged with the Union Trust 
Company, have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $4.50 per share on the stock of the 
First National Bank. The entire amount of 
this dividend is derived from a dividend de- 
clared by the First Trust and Savings Bank 
on its stock, all of which is held in trust for 
the benefit of the stockholders of the First 
National Bank. Capital stock of the First 
National has been increased from $24,000,000 
to $25,000,000. 

It is the present intention of the board of 
directors to pay quarterly dividends derived 
from the First National Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank taken 
together at the rate of $18 per share per an- 
num on the stock of the First National Bank. 

Following recent consolidation of the First 
National and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, the financial statement of the merged 
organization shows total resources of $596,- 
145,099; deposits $478,557,333; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $70,351,953. 
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CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND RATE 

Resources of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
earning power the directors of the Chicago 
Trust Company recently increased the quar- 
terly dividend of the company to 3 per cent 
and placed annual disbursement on a 12 per 
cent basis as compared with the previous an- 
nual rate of 10 per cent. The financial 
statement of the company as of March 27th, 
shows total resources of $42,330,511 ; deposits 
$32,913,171; capital $3,000,000; surplus §$2,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $795,677. 


NEW APPOINTMENT FOR CODY TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Cody Trust Company of Chicago has 
been appointed as the exclusive real estate 


loan correspondent for the Chicago and 
Cook county district of the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The Cody Trust Company is also Chi- 


eago real estate loan correspondent for the 
State Mutual Life As- 
Aetna Life Insurance 
‘asualty & Surety Com- 

Insurance Company: 
Standard Fire Insurance Company: Home 
Life Insurance Company and the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. 


following companies: 
Company : 
Company; Aetna ¢ 
pany: Automobile 


surance 


The board of directors of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago has recom- 
mended an increase in capital from $6,500,- 
000 to $7,000,000. 
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CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 










FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF HARRIS 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Resources of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
Chicago cross the $100,000,000 
mark in the latest financial statement with 
deposits of $78,074,000, the latter showing 
increase of $50,000,000 in the last ten years. 
Capital is $5,000,000; surplus $5,000,000 and 
profits = 207, 535, making capital 


$11.2 sD. 


ings Bank of 


undivided 
structure of 


ILLINOIS BANKING RESOURCES 
Total the 1.828 
and trust companies of Illinois 
$2,860.851,801. accounts in 


state banks 
aggregate 
fifty- 
three Illinois hanks reporting to the Federal 
Reserve banks amount to $415,645.848. That 
figure represents a material gain over De- 
cember 31, 1927. when there were = 1.547 
banks with S82.769,000,000° of 


resources of 


Savings 


assets. 


Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
branch for its bond de- 
under the di- 


The Harris 
cago has opened a 
partment at Des Moines, ILa., 
rection of N. H. Holley. 

Henry S. Henschen, 
State Bank of Chicago, 
president of the 
Bank of Chicago. 

The New Albany Trust Company of New 
Albany, Ind., has opened an industrial loan 
department with a year-to-pay privilege at 
6 per cent annual interest for people of 
name and character with a permanent posi- 
tion regular income. 


with the 
elected 
Savings 


formerly 
has been 
Trust & 


Congress 


good 


and a 








Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits Deposits Book 

Capital Mar. 27, 1929 Mar. 27, 1929 Value Bid Asked 
Boulevard Bridge Bank..................; $500,000 $493,838 $12,671,331 199 375 400 
*Central Trust Company............. . 10,500,000 11,182,000 128,466,000 205 538 543 
Chicago Trust Company.................. 3,000,000 2,795,600 32,913,171 193 575 579 
Continental Illinois B: unk & Trust Co... .75,000,000 69,060,156 868,019,729 218 672 676 
TU nc Le fist iy Shoe ob a rg 8 350,000 778,934 7,758,199 322 525 535 
+First Trust & First National......... ....31,500,000 38,851,953 478,557,333 223 835 840 
Franklin Trust. cri ear ener 300,000 749,952 3,523,280 350 340 350 
Guarantee T rust. . - $2 See er ee ne 300,000 767,930 2,978,732 355 475 500 
Sy OS a ee St 6,297,535 78,074,168 225 1180 1185 
DENIMINID BUOMBE cise aceccccessccssccs SOOO 489,438 11,156,732 181 400 410 
REN Se Sa Cnn Sp aw cming ides 2,000,000 6,393,744 61,808,072 420 810 815 
eS ty i rr re 1,250,000 966,941 18,336,514 177 470 480 
oho saa iv ks sis Susintehixe evens 2,500,000 1,491,775 26,647,445 160 527 533 
EI Ss ok es oie eG wing 1,000,000 650,974 11,321,619 165 335 345 
State Bank of Chicago.................... 5,000,000 8,765,988 62,611,054 275 745 750 
OE SS € Oe 1,000,000 1,385,783 10,567,661 238 420 425 
ES ae ee 700,000 467,544 12,732,000 166 390 400 
EIEN TTE NE oo Seino < wink wiGwi See een se are 600,000 503,876 8,839,872 183 312 320 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929. Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
RESULT OF RECENT MERGERS IN 
ST. LOUIS 

Within the past fourteen months the num- 
ber of downtown banks in St. Louis has been 
reduced from nine to four in number, com- 
bining resources of about $400.000,000. The 
First National Bank, which was in danger 
of losing its premiership as the largest bank 
in St. Louis because of the alliance between 
the Mercantile Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, has recovered a 
sufficiently ample margin by taking over 
the Liberty Central Trust Company. This 
merger gives the First National resources of 
over $190,000,000 and capitalization of $20,- 
000,060, Felix E. Gunter, who was president 
of the Liberty Central, becomes vice-chair- 
man of the board of the First National, of 
which F. O. Watts is chairman and Walter 
W. Smith president. The trust business of 
the Liberty Central has been taken over by 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, as an 
affiliation of the First National. 

The merger of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Mercantile Trust Company, 
Which is continued under the trust company 
charter, brings that organization well for- 
ward as the second largest banking unit in 
St. Louis with resources of about $164,000,- 
G00, exclusive of trust assets, as shown by 
the December 31st statement of the two con- 
stituents. The combined capital surplus and 
undivided profits will be $17,500,000. © John 
G. Lonsdale will head the combined institu- 
tion as president with George W. Wilson as 
chairman of the board. 

The third largest St. Louis banking insti- 
tution as the result of mergers is the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany, representing consolidation of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company with the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank and more 
recently taking over the State National 
Bank. The combined resources of the new 
organization will be around $100,000,000 
With capital structure of $9,600,000. — J. 
Sheppard Smith will continue as president, 
and Edward B. Pryer as chairman of execu- 
tive committee. 

Among the remaining larger St. Louis 
banking institutions are the Boatmens Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest bank in Missouri; the 
Franklin-American Trust Company with de- 
posits of $27,000,000; the Lafayette-South 
Side Bank and Trust Company and the 
North St. Louis Trust Company. 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
LaSalle and Monroe Streets 


Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 
Oscar H. HAUGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 
LeRoy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board 









WERE RW PRR ood sree os oases wees President 
WALTER J. COS ie cccccess Executive Vice-President 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT.............++.-.WVice-President 
WILLIAM C, MILLER.............. Vice-President 
EDWIN C. CRAWFORD....ceee.. - «Secretary 
Vieror G. ReOrt oi 4 ccc csc stant Secretary 
CHARLES W. ROBERTS......../ Assistant Secretary 
ALFRED S. THORWALDSON......Assistant Secretary 
EARLE L. HARRAH ant Secretary 


CSRORGH Ee BIN co aeiec.c0 ca eulacicweewees Attorney 
YOUR BUSINESS INVITED 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZES SECURITIES COMPANY 
The Mississippi Valley Company, as an 

investment subsidiary, with capital of $1,- 

000,000, has been organized by the Missis- 

sippi Valley Trust Company. John R. Long- 

mire, vice-president of the trust company 
and former president of the Valley group 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association, will 
he president. Samuel B. Blair will be vice- 
president, Edgar L. Roy treasurer and James 
F. Quigg. secretary. 





GEORGE E. HOFFMAN 

George FE. Hoffman, president of the Mer- 
chants-Laclede National Bank of St. Louis, 
which is in the final process of merger with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, died 
on April 4th following an operation for an 
acute attack of appendicitis. Mr. Hoffman 
had been slated to become chairman of the 
board of the combined Mississippi Valley 
Merchants State Trust Company. 

During negotiations that led to the merger 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
the Merchants-Laclede National Bank, and 
the State National Bank, Mr. Hoffman was 
one of the motivating factors. He was 
sixty-five years old, and had been president 
of the Merchants-Laclede Bank since 1920. 
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STATE RESERVE TRUST COMPANIES 

A novel feature of a bill introduced in 
the Missouri legislature to prevent bank fail- 
ures and to establish a system of rural 
clearing house associations, provides for the 
incorporation of so-called state reserve trust 
companies. These are intended to function 
in each county as a common depositary and 
rural credit clearing house with member- 
ship limited to banks doing business in cities 
of less than 200,000 inhabitants. Capital 
stock would be divided into common and pre- 


ferred shares, the latter to pay dividend 
of 6 per cent and with minimum capital 
of $25,000 common and $25,000 preferred 
stock, 


Such state reserve trust companies would 
be prohibited from accepting individual de- 
posits but would accept deposits of member 
banks and supervision would be vested in 
the State Finance Commissioner. Such re- 
serve trust companies would operate a rural 
eredit clearing house under supervision of 
a deputy State Finance Commissioner. In 
the event of a member bank failure the trust 
‘company would become receiver and liqui- 
dating agent. Management of the company 
would be vested in a board composed of 
not less than five stockholders and the com- 
pany would also be empowered to make first 
mortgage loans on real estate, buy and sell 
first mortgage real estate notes, lend money 
to members and invest in approved securities. 

The Peoples Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., has become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Frank Hollingsworth has been 
member of the board of the North 
Trust Company of Mexico, Mo. 


elected a 
Missouri 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Franklin-American Trust Co..................000- 
NOURI RN CUB rc NS css ink aig wi Sie SiR b,6-4/el@ 
a ge Wo A ee rr 
ee Oe ee One. ee 
Lafayette-South Side Trust Co.................... 
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COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

The financial statement of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., as of 
March 27th shows total resources of $107,- 
263,872, including cash and sight exchange, 
United States bonds and certificates of $46,- 
524,000; loans and discounts $34,172,000 and 
stocks, bonds and other securities $17,861,- 
000. Deposits amount to $93,388,623. Capi- 
tal is $6,000,000; surplus and = undivided 
profits $3,035,464. 

Festus J. Wade, Jr., son of the late Festus 
J. Wade, who was founder and president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
has entered into a partnership with Fred J. 
Oltman, forming the new investment firm of 
Festus J. Wade, Jr... & Company. Mr. Wade 
retires from the vice-presidency of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company and Mr. Oltman was 
formerly assistant to the president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company. Business of the 
investment firm will. be conducted in the 
Paul Brown Building, St, Louis. 

Osear G. Schalk, comptroller of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, has 
been re-elected chairman of the St. Louis 
Conference of Bank Comptrollers and <Au- 
ditors. 

The St. Louis Chamber of 
urging reelection of John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, as director of the department of 
finance of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Lonsdale is now first 
vice-president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and has been zealous in the activi- 
ties of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Commerce is 





Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, Deposits, 


Capital Mar. 30, 1929 Mar. 30, 1929 
......92,000,000 $1,239,040.38 $26,182,357.56 
Soa fees 3,000,000 9,314,113.08 59,713,055 80 
PE ee 3,000,000 5,598,020.02 40,336,698.02 
a eh as 200,000 134,547.01 2,837 ,443.54 
bie arene 2,150,000 1,712,619.34 25,920,780.45 











CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Mar. 27, 1929 Mar. 27, 1929 

American Security & Trust Co... .$3,400,000 $3,890,479.35 $31,005,102.10 100 465 475 
Continental Trust Co............ 1,000,000 246,378.38 2,916,030.75 100 135 ies 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 306,778.53 9,274,270.96 100 153 155 
paunsoy iene Co... 2... .60s0ss0 2,000,000 1,300,451.41 4,971,378.79 100 a Ee 
National Savings & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 2,924,426.48 12,307,208.04 100 570 600 
USS Ce 3 6 errr 2,000,000 1,167,720.55 8,587,299.91 100 351 355 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 2,359,710.73 16,112,158.95 100 525 550 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co 
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Ditisburgh 


Special Correspondence 
UNION TRUST COMPANY ANNOUNCES IN- 
CREASED MORTGAGE FACILITIES 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has announced a new plan which will benefit 
home owners, builders and real estate de- 
velopment interests by means of increased 
mortgage facilities. The repayment plans 
provide the following: At end of three years, 
six per cent interest payable each six 
months. Payment of $8.50 per month for 
each $1,000 of loan, including interest. The 
unpaid balance, or any part thereof, may be 
repaid on any payment date. Payment of 
$11 per month for each $1,000 of loan, in- 
cluding interest. The unpaid balance, or any 
part thereof, may be repaid on any payment 
date. Payment at the end of three, five, 
seven, or ten years, with quarterly or semi- 
annual payments, to be arranged at time ap- 
plication is made for loan. 

The Union Trust Company, in its financial 
report of March 25th, shows banking re- 
sources of $226,481,118; deposits $161,77s,- 
761; capital $1,500,000; surplus $55,000,000 ; 
undivided profits $1,845,412 and reserves of 
$6,463,588. Trust funds amount to $331,716,- 
241; corporate trusts $734,114,470; securities 
held thereunder $115,754,600 and serves as 
transfer agent and registrar for securities 
with par value of $1,826,767,902. 





FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

In the last issue of TrRusT COMPANIES an 
error was made in stating that the newly 
authorized par value of the stock of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh is $20, whereas the figure should have 
been $25 per share. The former interest 
rate on capital stock was 20 per cent while 
the interest return on the reduced par value 
shares is 24 per cent per annum. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The Camp Hill National Bank of Harris- 
burg, Pa., is to be changed into a trust com- 
pany. 

Charles R. Webb is the new assistant man- 
afer of the Squirrel Hill branch of the Peo- 
ples Savings and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

William P. Witherow, president of the 
Witherow Steel Corporation, has _ been 
elected a director of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh and the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $170,000,000. 


APITAL,Surplusand 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








STATEMENTS BY PITTSBURGH TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Financial statements rendered by Pitts- 
burgh trust companies as of March 25th re- 
veal substantial gains and sustained activity. 
The Peoples Savings and Trust Company re- 
ports banking resources of $57,422,529; de- 
posits $41,777,164 ; capital $4,000,000; surplus 
$9,000,000 and undivided profits of $1,071,781. 
Trust funds aggregate $95,286,228 and cor- 
porate trusts $44,423,125. 

The Colonial Trust Company shows bank- 
ing resources of $34,551,607; deposits $27,- 
233,369; capital $2,600,000; surplus $3,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $1,424,047. Trust 
funds amount to $27,839,000; corporate 
trusts $112,320,622 and securities deposited 
under collateral trust mortgages $5,876,940. 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company reports 
banking resources of $22,459,915; deposits 
$16,761,285; capital $2,000,000; surplus $2,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $824,145. Divi- 
dends paid since organization amount to $8,- 
293,000. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $19,853,120; deposits $14,- 
873,264; capital $1,500,000; surplus $1,700,- 
000; undivided profits $217,102. Trust funds 
amount to $31,905,453. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
CLEVELAND AS A RESERVOIR OF 
CAPITAL 
Speaking of the financial 
growth of Cleveland, F. IL. 
president of the Cleveland 


Says: 


fertility and 
Ifobson, vice- 
Trust Company, 
“It is no longer even partly true that 
New York is the only available reservoir of 
large capital accumulations. In every pros- 
perous industrial, commercial or agricultural 
center of the land, wealth has been accumu- 
lated by the skillful and thrifty during many 
of our recent years of plenty. In the most 
and the Vital 
which Cleveland is among the foremost, in- 
vestment funds are plentiful and growing. 
and there is a great influx from an ever en- 
larging tributary territory. 

“There are many 
bring to our Cleveland 
substantial funds of Corporations, not only 
throughout Ohio, but from distant places. 
They may have outgrown their local banking 
capacities, or 


prosperous most centers, of 


influences tending to 
financial institutions 


they may have large business 
dealings in this vicinity requiring the main- 
tenance of Cleveland accounts, or they may 
establish here, or 
may be partly here by 
mergers or otherwise. 
derwritings of 


branches their ownership 
securities, 
Furthermore, the un- 
some Cleveland financial in- 
stitutions are sought by able distributors of 
securities throughout the country. 

“So in recent years a few large enterprises 
in Ohio and neighboring states have found 
that they need not go far afield to persuade 
distant financiers of the worth and market- 
ability of their securities.” 


sales of 


WALTER C. MERRICK 


THomMAS H. JONES 
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CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


An increase in capitalization from $10,- 
GOU,000 to 812,000,000 was voted upon favor- 
ably by the stockholders of the Cleveland 
Trust Company at a recent special meeting. 
The total capital stock will be divided into 
120,000 shares of a par value of $100 each 
and the increased capital stock will be of- 
fered for sale to stockholders of record at 
1929. Each 
stockholder will be permitted to subscribe up 
to 20 per cent of his present holdings. 

This marks the 
history of the bank 
thirty-four years ago. 
Was S500.000, 


the close of business April 27, 


seventh in the 
since it founded 

The original capital 
wuring the last 


increase 
was 


seven years 


since Harris Creech has been president, re 


sources lave incrensed about S1LOO,000,000. 


Last vear the gan in 
ee 


deposits Was nearly 


$25,000,000, The latest financial 


shows total resources, $275,135.99 : 


statement 

deposits, 
$259,967.000 > capital, surplus and undivided 
] rotits over S20 .000,000. 


Three new directors recently added 
to the board of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, namely Frederick H, Chapin, Thomas 
II. Jones and Walter C. Merrick. Mr. Cha- 
pin is president of the National Acme Com- 
pany, a director of the Land Title & Ab- 
stract Company and president of the Mem- 
bers Garage Company. Mr. Jones is a mem- 
her of the law firm of Tolles, Hogsett & Ginn 
and was educated at Ohio State University. 
Mr. Merrick is a member of the firm of Dus- 
tin, McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart, 
attorneys, and received his degree of B. A. 
at Ohio Wesleyan. 


were 


F. H. CHAPMAN 


NEWLY ELECTED DIRECTORS OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
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ATTRACTIVE BUILDINGS FOR NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OFFICES 


Contracts have 
Trust Company of 
neighborhood 


been let by The Union 
Cleveland for two new 
cost $40,000 each. 
They will both be located on the East Side 


offices, to 


one at East 116th and Corlett, and the 
other at East 185th and Landseer Road. 
With the opening of these two new offices, 


The Union Trust Company will have a total 
of twenty-three banks. 

“The new offices,’ says Allard Smith, vice- 
president of The Union Trust Company, 
“will set a precendent for small bank build- 
ings in Cleveland by departing from the 
monumental type of architecture.’ They 
will be of Colonial design. An over-burned 
Clay brick similar to old brick 
used in Colonial days will be used for the 
main part of the structure. The keynote of 
the buildings is found in the entrance arch- 
The entrance framed by a 
Colonial architrave with a broken pediment 


hand-made 


WilYs. door is 


over it, adorned by a leaded glass fanlight 
and a wrought-iron lantern, both of which 
are typically Colonial in design. The Co- 


loninl design is also carried out in the in- 
terior decorations and furniture. 
Frazier trust officer of the 
mercial Savings Bank & Trust 
Toledo, has been elected chairman of the 
Forum Club of Toledo Chapter A. IT. B. 
Stanley Matthews, vice-mayor and former 


Rens, Com- 


Company of 


judge of common pleas court, has been 
elected president and director of the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company of Cincin- 


nati, ©. 















ATTRACTIVE COLONIAL DESIGN OF NEW BUILDINGS 
TO HousE NEIGHBORHOOD OFFICE OF THE UNION the 


Trust COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
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BANK OFFICERS ELECTED AT. UNION 

TRUST COMPANY 

Appointments of D. D. Scott and George 
S. Jones as assistant treasurers of the Union 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, were made at 
a recent meeting of the executive board. 
Mr. Scott entered the employ of the old Citi- 
zens Savings & Trust Company in 1918. 
Shortly after, he entered the service during 
the World War. Upon his return to Cleve- 
land he took a position with the Union Trust 
Company, of which the old Citizens Bank 
had part. When the Terminal 
Square Office was opened a little over a year 
ago Mr. Scott was transferred to that office 
and before long he was made assistant man- 


become a 


ager. 
George S. Jones began his career in the 
banking field as messenger for the old Bank 
of Commerce, which is part of the 
Union Trust has worked in 
practically department of the bank, 
and at the time of his promotion he was as- 


sistant manager of the Euclid-101st Office. 


how a 
Company. He 
every 


LOUIS E. HOLMDEN 
Officers and associates at the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland mourn the 
death of Louis I. Tlolmden. treasurer of the 


county. Who was connected with the 
Guardian for twenty years. After a course 
in civil engineering at Case School of Ap- 


plied Science and Law at Western Reserve 
University, Mr. Holmden became associated 
with the Euclid Avenue Trust & Savings 
Company. Later he joined the staff of the 
Bankers National Bank. Before joining the 
Guardian organization May 18, 1908, 
he was with the Reserve Trust 
Company for four years. For the 
last six Mr. Holmden had 
been in charge of the mortgage 
loan department of the Guardian 
sank, 


years 







The Brighton Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati announces 
the following official elections : Wal- 
ter S. March, vice-president ; Sidney 
W. Pandorf, vice-president and Wil- 
liam J. Schrimp, cashier. 
Vice-President Edwin Baxter of 
the Cleveland Trust Company has 
been appointed one of the 
sentatives of the Welfare 
tion of the Gleveland 
Fund Council. : 
The Norwood National Bank and 
Hyde Park Savings Bank of 
Cincinnati have been consolidated. 


repre- 
Federa- 
Community 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


MERGER OF LOS ANGELES-FIRST 
NATIONAL AND SECURITY TRUST 
NOW EFFECTIVE 

Taking rank as the eighth largest bank 
in the United States, a $600,000,000 institu- 
tion came into existence at the close of busi- 
ness March 30, in Los Angeles, under the 
name, Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. It represents merger of the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings Bank 
and the Security Trust & Savings Bank, two 
ot the oldest and largest banks in California. 
J. F. Sartori, formerly president of the Se- 
curity, is president of the bank and chairman 
of its executive committee. Henry M. Robin- 
son, formerly president of the First National, 
is chairman of the board. 

With the oldest of the component banks 
founded in 1875, the Security-First National 
traces its history back to the days when Los 
Angeles was still much of a frontier town 
struggling with its law and order problems. 
During the years which have passed both 
of the consolidated banks have played a vi- 
tal part in building the city to its present 
status of prominence in the nation. Having 
a total capital account of $50,000,000 the new 
bank takes its place well toward the top of 
the giant banking institutions which are the 
outgrowth of the tendency toward consolida- 
tion apparent in financial circles throughout 
the country. The bank operates in commu- 
nities extending from San Luis Obispo and 
Fresno to the Imperial Valley. The April 1st 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$624,567,254, and deposits $553,985,000. 

Under the terms of the exchange, First Na- 
tional stockholders received 550,000 shares 
of the new bank stock while Security stock- 
holders received 528,000 shares. Up to to- 
day stockholders of the consolidating bank 
had in their possession warrants giving them 
the right to buy stock in the new bank at 
$100 per share. First National shareholders 
had the right to buy 55,000 shares, while 
Security stockholders had the right to buy 
52,000 shares. There are now outstanding 
1,200,000 shares of Security-First National 
stock, having a par value of $25 per share. 
The stock is currently quoted at around $130 
on the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 

Formation of the Security-First National 
Company as the investment arm of the new 
institution has been effected. It has a eapi- 
tal account of $6,000,000 and is owned bene- 
ficially by the shareholders of the new bank. 


This company has taken over the bond and 
insurance business formerly conducted by 
the Security Company and the First Securi- 
ties Company, investment subsidiaries of the 
consolidating banks. However, both of the 
old investment subsidiaries will remain in 
existence to act as holding companies for 
the surplus assets of each bank. These as- 
sets will be retained by them for five years 
to guarantee on each side the assets con- 
tributed by each to the consolidated bank 

3oth the president of the new bank and 
the chairman of its board are bankers of na- 
tional reputation. Mr. Sartori, who organ- 
ized the Security Bank in 1889, has been a 
bank executive in southern California for 
more than 40 years; is a former president 
of the savings bank division of the American 
Bankers Association and has served for five 
terms as president of the Los Angeles Clear- 
ing House Association. He has also served 
for 20 years as a member of the committee 
mittee on legislation and taxation of the Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association, was for many 
years its chairman and had much to do with 
the drafting of the California Bank Act, con- 
sidered a model of banking 
throughout the country. 

Mr. 


legislation 


Robinson has been a banker in Los 


Angeles since 1920, when he became presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles-First National after 


an eventful career in the east and middle 
west as a lawyer, newspaper publisher, bank- 
er, and director of large corporations. Dur- 
ing the World War he served as a member 
of the United States Shipping Board and of 
the Council of National Defense. After the 
war he served as a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council of the Peace Conference at 
Versailles and was one of the three com- 
missioners who evolved the Dawes Plan. 

The honorary chairmanship of the board 
was conferred upon J. M. Elliot, who was 
president of the First Naticnal for twenty- 
four years prior to 1915 when he became 
chairman of the board. He has been con- 
nected with the First National sinee 1881. 
Maurice S. Hellman is vice-chairman of the 
board, He was a vice-president and chair- 
man of the board of the Security Bank and 
had been with that institution for nearly 
forty years. 


A. L. Lathrop has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles. He was formerly trust offi- 
cer and secretary. Don R. Cameron, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Lathrop, succeeds him as 
trust officer. 
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W. R. MOREHOUSE COMPLETES 25 
YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 

Completion of twenty-five years of active 
banking in Los Angeles by W. R. Morehouse, 
vice-president of the Security-First National 
Bank and Trust Company of that city, serves 
to direct attention to an unusually active 
and interesting career. Mr, Morehouse has 
heen associated with many of the construc- 
tive activities of the American Bankers <As- 
sociation. For two years he was president 
of the Savings Bank Division, has been a 
member of the Executive Committee and of 
the Public Relations Commission of that or- 
ganization. He is the author of ‘Banker’s 
Guide Book” which is used by 22,000 banks 
as an authoritative work. He is also author 
of the books “Bank Deposit Building,” 
“Bank Window Advertising” and “How to 
Succeed in a Bank.’ He will shortly pub- 
lish a new book entitled “Bank Checks and 
Bank Deposits.” Recently the University of 
Southern California conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Ad- 
Ininistration. He is also an organizer of the 
Los Angeles School Savings Association. 


Business 





W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-president, Security Trust and Savings 


Bank, Los 
Angeles 

Perey C. Scott has been named as head of 

he trust department of the Long Beach Se- 

curity Bank. 
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CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
FEDERAL TRUST 

Pursuing a traditionally independent 

policy the Crocker First National Bank and 

the affiliated Crocker First Federal Trust 

Company have maintained a record of un- 


interrupted growth. The latest financial 
statement shows combined resources’ of 


$123,829,618; deposits $95,872,395; capital 
$7,500,000; surplus $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $2,458,920. In addition to these 
assets the capital of the security subsidiary, 
the Crocker First Company, amounting to 
$500,000 is held in trust for the benefit of 
the bank. William H. 
is president of both the national 
bank and the trust company with James K. 
Moffitt as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


stockholders = of 
Crocker 


APPORTIONMENT OF DIVIDENDS ON 
STOCK HELD IN TRUST 


(Continued from page 636) 

them unduly so they are so complicated that 
the average man when he reads them doesn’t 
know what has been provided. It seems to 
me that it would be far more advisable from 
the standpoint of the bench, the bar, the 
business man, the bank, and everybody else, 
if we were to adopt in Pennsylvania the so- 
called Massachusetts rule. Everybody could 
apply it easily. I believe that it would work 
just as justly in the long run. It certainly 
is no more arbitrary than the Pennsylvania 
rule and I believe it is the advisable course 
for us to adopt. 

the court in Pennsylvania has 
been holding the same proposition for sev- 
enty-two years. It has not only reaffirmed 
its original decisions, but has extended that 
doctrine not only to certain classes of cor- 
porate distributions not previously embraced 
in it, but it has even extended it to those 
which are not in reality corporate distribu- 
tions at all. Consequently, I don’t think that 
we can expect any relief from any decision 
from the court itself. and if we are to obtain 
the result which, in my judgment, we ought 
to have, the only way we can obtain safely 
or conveniently it is by legislation. While in 
the flood of new statutes which have ap- 
peared in Pennsylvania no less than any of 
the other states over the past twenty-five or 
thirty years, one hesitates to recommend 
that anything more be added to it. I really 
believe that this is a justifies 
such action. 


However, 


case which 
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WILLS 


By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHENSON, Author of “LIVING TRUSTS” 


This is a non-technical book written in a 
popular style, dealing with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of wills. 

It is intended to suggest to laymen, lawyers, 
and trust officers the practical steps testators 
should take and the practical points they should 
cover in the preparation of wills. 

The point of view is that of the testator him- 
self. 

To gain the proper perspective, the author 
has assembled 600 questions that have actually 
been asked representatives of trust companies 


in the course of conversations concerning wills, 
trusts, executors, and trustees. 

He has analyzed 436 probated wills from 46 
American states and from England, Canada, and 
South Africa in order to Jearn what points testa- 
tors in the English-speaking world cover in their 
wills and how they cover them. 

In addition, the author is an active trust 
officer and a graduate of the Harvard Law School. 

The book is written in simple, non-technical 
language. 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me copy 
of “Wills; or you may send me copy on approval. 


N:z 


Uc Ls (ERR ee 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





GENERAL MOTORS EXTENDS FOREIGN 
CONNECTIONS 


Another important step in the overseas ex- 
pansion of the General Motors was the re- 
cent formation of association with the Adam 
Opel Company of Russelheim, Germany, 
which produces about 45 per cent of the to- 
tal number of motor manufactured in 
that country. <A substantial interest in the 
Opel Company has been acquired by General 
Motors at a cost of approximately $30,000,- 
000. The Opel Company will continue to op- 
erate as an independent organization under 
its present management but with coordina- 
tion with General Motors. 

This event marks the transition of General 
Motors into an international manufacturing, 
as well as distributing organization. While 
General Motors business overseas reached in 
the year 1928 a total of approximately 300 
million dollars and is constantly expanding, 
vet it is felt that there is an opportunity for 
the profitable employment of capital in a 
manufacturing country like Germany. 


cars 


Since A. M. Chaffey became president of 
the California Bank of Los Angeles and its 
affliated organizations, deposits have grown 
from $16.000.000 to $107.000.000 and total 
resources from $17,000,000 to $130,000,000. 


PROBLEMS OF CREDIT EXPANSION AND 
OTHER SOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 584) 
manner that it can, by some wonderful for- 
mula, brand the credit it and con- 
fine its to approved purposes, but any 
one with practical banking experience knows 
that this is impossible, except for what the 
System may be able to accomplish through 


releases 
use 


the cooperation of the banking and business 
interests. It was in an effort to enlist this 
cooperation that the Federal Reserve Board 
issued its public statement on February 7th. 

Another group believes that the System 
should resort to the orthodox and traditional 
method of correction by a rediscount rate 
which they think will accomplish the results 
desired, In making such a suggestion. how- 
ever, they overlook the fact that high money 
rates may not deter the speculator when he 
is optimistic, but if they continue long, may 
seriously depress trade and industry. 

It is for this reason that the System be- 
lieves that it should first use every effort to 
accomplish the desired results by other 
means, though it may be compelled in the 
end to resort to higher rediscount rates. 

Re ae 
The First National Bank of Mobile, Ala., 


reports resources of $21,632,756. 
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REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard —_ Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 


Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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